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CHAPTER  I. 


RADIATION. 

Light  proceeding  from  a  luminous  object  tends  to  radi¬ 
ate  in  all  directions.  If  the  luminous  object  is  a  candle, 
the  rays  can  only  diffuse  themselves  upward  and  on  the 
sides,  those  tending  downward  being  intercepted  by  the 
candlestick,  the  table,  and  the  ground.  v 

If  the  candle,  so  shining,  is  supposed  to  bg^gfc  fhe  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  upon  any  horizontal  and  there  is 

nothing  to  intercept  its  rays  upward^son  any  side ,  then 
it  is  plain  that  the  space  which  thqryys  illuminate  will  be 
of  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  wit(^)  radius  equal  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  through  the  air  to  whi^k  the  light  could  penetrate. 
The  base  of  the  hemisphere^vould  coincide  with  the  ground, 
or  the  horizontal  planeQvnatever  it  might  be,  on  which 
the  candle  was  pla&^wnile  the  spherical  surface  of  it 
would  extend  imk>(2^  air,  forming  a  great  dome  over  and 
around  the  cancftaf like  a  kind  of  lower  sky. 

Let  us  suiWtSe  that  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  s<v^War  that  the  light  of  such  a  candle  would  be 
visib  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Then  the  radius  of 
the  hemisphere  in  the  atmosphere  which  would  be  illumin- 
*ft0-Vthat  is,  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  outer 
joundary  of  it,  would  be  half  a  mile. 
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But,  now,  if  we  suppose  that  instead  of  a  candle  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  we  have  a  flame,  or  other  incandescent 
object,  of  the  same  size,  and  of  precisely  the  same  power 
to  radiate  light,  in  the  air  half  a  mile  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  then  the  hemisphere  that  was  illuminated 
would  become  a  sphere  or  globe,  the  diameter  of  which 
would  be  a  mile,  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  being  on  every  side  half  a  mile. 

The  light  of  this  candle,  or  of  the  luminous  object,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  so  placed,  would  be  barely  visible  to  any 
one  on  the  earth  looking  upward,  for,  by  the  supposition, 
half  a  mile  is  the  limit  of  the  distance  to  which  the  rays 
could  penetrate  through  the  atmosphere  and  retain  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  produce  their  proper  effect  on  the  human 
eye.  An  eye  placed  any  where  else,  also,  on  the  margin  of 
the  illuminated  sphere,  and  directed  toward  the  centre, 
would  see  the  light.  So,  also,  if  an  eye  were  any 

where  within  the  outer  boundary  of  the  sphei^)iftid  were 
directed  toward  the  centre  of  it,  it  would  se^he  light,  the 
impression  being  the  more  vivid  as  T  o;  i akin g  the  ob¬ 
servation  moved  in  from  the  outer  ary  toward  the 


centre. 


We  must  not  suppose,  howeve^jhat  such  an  illuminated 
snhere  as  we  have  describedf^vould  have  anv  nrecise  or 


more  sens] 
the  limit^ 


feet  unjjai  any  organ  of  vision,  some  of  its  radiations  may 
penet^te  and  produce  other  effects  of  which  we  have  no 
c^fejtizance.  So  that  the  magnitude  of  the  sphere  which 
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would  be  occupied  by  the  radiance  would  be  estimated 
very  differently  according  to  the  different  tests  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  light  which  we  might  apply.  Still  the  portion  of 
space  that  the  radiation  would  fill  would  in  all  cases  be  a 
sphere,  with  the  luminous  source  itself  in  the  centre  of  it, 
since  the  limits  would  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
centre  on  every  side,  whatever  might  be  the  test  by  which 
the  limits  were  determined. 

Thus  every  luminous  point,  the  radiation  from  which  is 
not  interrupted  on  any  side,  is  the  centre  of  an  illuminated 
sphere — illuminated  in  a  certain  sense ,  as  will  be  presently 
explained — which  sphere  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  transparency  of  the  me¬ 
dium  surrounding  it.  In  the  case  of  a  common  candle,  and 
in  an  ordinary  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  this  sphere 
might  perhaps  be  a  mile  in  diameter,  supposing  the  limits 
of  it  to  be  determined  by  the  powers  of  humai^Vision. 

'The  sphere  thus  surrounding  the  luminou&point  is  filled 
with  light — that  is,  filled  in  a  certain  sense^which  will  also, 
like  the  sense  in  which  it  is  illuminate^ oe  presently  ex¬ 
plained.  A  light  bright  enough  tqrvfc  seen  at  a  distance 
oflfive  miles  would  in  the  same  n4jjm)ier,  if  its  radiance  were 
not  obstructed  in  any  directiojqS<form  the  centre  of  a‘n  illu¬ 
minated  sphere  ten  miles  ammeter. 

The  sense  in  which  tlfjt^phere  is  illuminated  or  filled 
with  light  is  this,  n^efly,  that  if  an  eye  is  placed  any 
where  within  it,  a*i<C£s  turned  toward  the  centre,  it  will  see 
the  light — that  i^there  is  no  part  of  it  in  which  there 
would  be  foib^Pany  space  as  large  as  the  pupil  of  the  hu¬ 
man  eyQ.^ft^f  probably  not  any  as  large  as  the  area  in- 
cludedN^the  eye  of  the  smallest  insect,  that  would  not 
furr^Ah  rays  enough  to  form  an  image  upon  the  retina  so 
^aM|^  produce  vision. 

>OAnd  here  I  must  pause  a  moment  to  explain  how  it  is 
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that  an  image  is  formed  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  so  as 
to  produce  vision. 

If  you  examine  one  of  the  glasses  of  a  pair  of  spectacles 
such  as  are  used  by  elderly  persons,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
by  persons  who  are  still  young,  but  not  near-sighted,  you 
will  see  that  the  glass  is  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
edges.  Such  a  glass  is  called  a  convex  lens.  If,  now,  in 
the  evening,  you  remove  or  extinguish  all  the  lights  in  the 
room  but  one,  and  put  that  light  at  one  side,  or  in  one  cor¬ 
ner,  and  then  proceed  to  the  opposite  corner,  or  into  the 
darkest  part  of  the  room,  and  there  hold  a  small  piece  of 
white  paper  against  the  wall,  and  one  of  the  glasses  of  the 
spectacles  between  it  and  the  light  at  the  proper  distance, 
you  will  find  that  an  image  of  the  candle,  inverted ,  will  be 
formed  upon  the  paper  or  card.  The  image  may  be  small, 
but  if  the  experiment  is  carefully  performed  it  will  be  beam 
tifully  distinct  and  clear.  The  lens  collects  Mdsconcen- 
trates  the  light,  and  forms  an  image  of  the  cai^pupon  the 
paper  or  the  card,  which  serves  as  a  scre^rQ^o  receive  it. 
Of  course  this  experiment  can  be  pei-^Oied  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  in  a  much  more  satisfaerow  manner,  with  a 
proper  lens  and  other  convenient  apparatus,  as  shown  in 
the  following  engraving. 

Now  in  the  eye  there  is  jn0such  a  lens  and  just  such  a 
screen — that  is,  just  suchJOj6s/>ec£  to  function.  The  lens 
is  in  the  front  part  eye,  and  the  screen,  which  is 

called  the  retina ,  i^ikAhe  back  part ;  and  it  is  by  means 
of  this  image  onihVretina  that  the  picture  of  the  outward 
object  is  conv^N^i  to  the  mind. 

Now  whdKrt  is  said  that  the  whole  of  the  illuminated 
sphere  smyhunding  a  source  of  light  as  described  is,  in  a 
certaijAsense,  filled  with  light,  the  meaning  is  that  there  is 
nD'lQH}  of  the  whole  space  where  an  opening  no  larger 
JA&n  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye  will  not  take  in  enough  to 

si/ 
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THE  INVESTED  IMAGE. 


form,  by  their  concentration  upon  the  retina,  an  image  of 
the  luminous  point  from  which  they  proceed,  jmrfNp  a  lens, 
held  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  wil£gUther  rays 
enough  coming  from  the  candle  on  the  <®br  side  of  the 
room  to  form  an  image  of  the  candle  iga  ie  paper  screen. 

“Lawrence,”  said  John,  one  davpfi^e  had  been  reading 
about  this  in  a  book,  “  here’s  a^ctr  experiment  for  me  to 
try,  if  I  only  had  a  pair  of  spe©.cles.” 

“Would  my  eye-glass  ampler  the  purpose?”  asked  Law¬ 
rence.  \Qj^ 

“No,”  replied  Joh^iyrl  think  not.  I  suppose  your  eye¬ 
glass  is  concave,  what  I  require  is  a  convex  lens.  Let 
me  take  it  a  nm(B&ent,  and  I  can  soon  tell.” 

Lawrence^O^  lying,  or,  rather,  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  the 
corner  oA  room  near  a  window,  with  his  head  toward 
the  wi:  ",  so  that  the  light  fell  fair  upon  the  page  of  the 

bookvJPjiich  he  was  reading.  John  was  sitting  at  a  table 
i^&i\  Lawrence  unhooked  his  glass  from  the  cord  to  which 


I? 
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it  was  attached,  and  handed  it  to  John,  saying  at  the  same 
time,* 

“  There  it  is ;  but  find  out  whether  it  is  convex  or  con¬ 
cave  with  your  eyes,  if  you  can,  and  not  with  your  fingers.” 

“Why  not  with  my  fingers?”  asked  John. 

“  You  can  feel  of  it  if  you  find  it  necessary,”  said  Law¬ 
rence,  “but  the  less  we  touch  polished  glass  with  our  hands 
the  better.  There  are  always  particles  of  dust  floating  in 
the  air,  and  these  alight  on  our  fingers  and  on  the  glass, 
and  when  we  rub  our  fingers  over  the  glass  we  rub  the 
surface  with  these.” 

“And  does  that  do  any  harm?”  asked  John. 

“It  depends  upon  what  the  particles  of  dust  are  com¬ 
posed  of,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  Some  of  them  are  minute 
fragments  of  cotton  or  woolen  fibres  worn  off  from  clothes. 
They  would  not  do  much  harm.  Some  are  minute  spores 
of  plants.” 

“What  are  spores asked  John. 

“  A  kind  of  seeds,”  said  Lawrence, 
plants  as  form  mould  and  mildew; 

— so  small,  indeed,  that  the  plantg 
seen  except  with  a  microscope 
small  the  seeds  must  be. 
any  more  than  the  woolen  ; 
is  another  kind  of  dust 


Ircutis 


“  TJ^QCare  from  such 
me  smaller  still 
selves  can  not  be 
you  can  judge  how 
ThesJ^would  not  do  much  harm 
cl  cotton  abrasions.  But  there 
nh  comes  from  the  road,  and 
which  consists  of  mirnffiat  scales  of  iron,  from  the  shoes  of 
the  horses,  and  BaeQjres  of  the  wheels,  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  of  fragments'  of  stone  from  the  pavements,  some  of 
which  are  sitb£piis — that  is,  of  the  nature  of  flint,  and  are 
exceedingk^lJard.  When  you  rub  these  over  the  glass 
with  ^J^vfingers,  or  with  a  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  leather,  al¬ 
though  no  one  rubbing  produces  any  perceptible  effect, 
af^l  a  time  the  fine  polish  begins  to  be  dimmed. 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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“  So  that,  if  you  are  going  to  study  optics,”  continued 
Lawrence,  “  and  are  to  have  any  nice  lenses  and  prisms  to 
make  experiments  with,  I  advise  you  to  be  very  careful 
how  you  rub  them  with  dusty  fingers  or  dusty  cloths.” 

“  Yes,  I  will,”  said  John. 

“A  good  lens,”  said  Lawrence, tc  is  a  very  delicate  thing, 
and  sometimes  a  very  costly  thing.  It  requires,  in  the  first 
place,  a  very  nice  preparation  and  mixture  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  glass  is  made,  and  great  care  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it,  to  secure  its  being  uniform  and  homogeneous 
throughout,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  light  in  the  same  way  in 
every  part.  Then  it  is  a  very  nice  operation  to  grind  it 
precisely  to  the  true  form,  and  to  polish  it  perfectly.  So 
that,  when  you  get  a  good  lens,  if  you  ever  do  get  one,  you 
can’t  be  too  careful  of  it.” 

While  Lawrence  had  been  saying  these  things,  John  had 
been  attentively  examining  the  eye-glass,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  touching  the  glass  at  all.  wC) 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  yours  is  a  concave  len^tt  is  thinner 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  I  one  which  is 

thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edgj&3 

“Perhaps  the  landlady  will  l^flSSfou  her  spectacles,” 
said  Lawrence. 

Lawrence  and  John  were  at  (&S  time  in  lodgings  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  keeper  of  the^ajfi&ging-house  where  they  had 
taken  their  rooms  an  elderly  woman,  and  very 

soon  after  he  had  mveipijawrence’s  eye-glass  back  to  him, 
John  heard  her  n^olsteps  in  his  bedroom,  which  was  a 
small  room  adgfifhing  their  sitting-room.  John  went  in 
immediately$^tnd  asked  her  if  she  used  spectacles.  She 
said  sheJ&JJjvkometimes.  John  asked  her  if  she  was  willing 
to  lend  him  her  spectacles  a  few  minutes;  he  wished  to 
mak^u*  experiment  on  light  with  them. 

she  said.  He  could  have  them  as  well  as 
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not ;  but  they  were  a  poor  old  pair,  very  loose  in  the  joints, 
and  she  was  afraid  they  would  hardly  be  of  any  use- to 
him. 


John  said  that  the  looseness  of  the  joints  would  not  be 


of  any  consequence.  So  the  old  lady  went  out  and  pretty 
soon  returned  with  the  spectacles. 

John’s  plan  was  to  go  into  his  own  room  to  try  his  ex¬ 
periment,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  darken  the  room,  he 
said,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  his  cousin’s  reading. 
But  Lawrence  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  experiment 
himself.  So  John  lighted  a  candle  and  closed  the  shutters, 
following  the  directions  given  in  his  book.  Then,  placing 
the  candle  on  one  corner  of  the  mantel-piece,  and  going  to 
the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  with  the  spectacles  and  one 
of  Lawrence’s  cards  in  his  hand,  he  attempted  to  form  an 
image  on  the  paper  in  the  manner  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed. 


JOHN’S  EXPERIMENT. 
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WONDER  AND  MYSTERY. 

John  was  quite  surprised  at  one  phenomenon  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  his  attention  in  performing  his  experiment. 
While  he  was  making  his. preparations,  Lawrence  remained 
on  the  sofa,  intending,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  John  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  light  to  a  focus  and  producing 
an  image  of  the  candle,  to  go  and  see  it.  But  John  seemed 
to  encounter  some  difficulty,  and  presently  he  said  that  he 
could  not  manage  the  spectacles,  for  he  could  not  keep  the 
bow  out  of  the  way. 

“If  I  take  them  by  one  of  the  glasses,”  he  said,  “and 
hold  the  other  glass  up  for  the  light  to  shine  through,  the 
upper  bow  falls  down  over  it,  the  joints  are  so  k^se.” 

“Never  mind,”  replied  Lawrence;  “let  it  fipC1’ 

“  Then  that  will  make  a  blank  bar  acro^vmy  picture,” 
said  John.  ...  ..  *p\ 

“  No,”  replied  Lawrence ;  “  try  it^^  see.” 

So  John  held  one  of  the  glasses  upywitli  the  bow  belong¬ 
ing  on  that  side  hanging  down0vver  it,  and  then,  placing  . 
his  card  against  the  wall,  he@)fioved  the  glass  to  and  fro, 
so  as  to  find  the  right  ^U^rapce  for  producing  a  distinct 
image.  He  expected, ^^course,  that  the  shadow  of  the 
bow  would  be  seen(omending  from  above  down  over  the 
picture,  if  he  suac^led  in  producing  any  picture. 

But,  quite  surprise,  he  soon  obtained  a  very  excel¬ 

lent  image^&he  candle,  and  without  any  shadow,  or  dark 
bar,  or  anyshther  indication  of  the  bow  at  all,  to  disfigure 
it.  T^%nage  was  reversed,  it  is  true — that  is,  it  was  up- 
sid^jjown — but  it  was  very  distinct  and  very  beautiful. 
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There  was  the  flame  perfectly  formed,  though  pointing 
downward,  and  the  wick  (which  appeared  like  a  slender 
black  line  in  the  middle  of  it),  and  the  top  of  the  candle 
(which  was  rendered  bright  for  a  little  distance  by  the 
transluceney  of  the  wax  at  the  margin),  all  plainly  to  be 
seen. 

John  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  his  exj:>eriment  so 
successful,  and  he  called  Lawrence  to  come  and  see  it. 
Lawrence  came,  and  he  showed  John  how  he  could  vary 
the  effect  by  changing  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the 
candle,  though  this  made  it  necessary  also  to  change  the 
distance  from  the  lens  to  the  screen.  The  nearer  the  can¬ 
dle  wras  to  the  lens  on  one  side,  the  farther  it  was  necessary 
to  place  the  screen  on  the  other,  in  order  to  bring  the  rays 
to  a,  focus,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  to  make  the  image  dis¬ 
tinct. 

John  was,  however,  very  much  surprised  taVfind  that 
there  was  no  dark  line  across  the  picture. pvtlfe  candle 
corresponding  to  the  bar  formed  by  the  of  the  spec¬ 
tacles.  Lawrence  told  him  it  would  bqfWe  same  with  any 
opaque  substance  at  the  surface  offtife  glass.  He  might 
put  a  patch  directly  upon  the  £la^s)t^elf,  and  it  would  not 
show  as  a  spot  of  shadow  on  ^spicture. 

John  tried  this  experinr 
piece  of  paper  about  as  l£h&£  as  the  section  of  a  pea,  and 
then,  whetting  it  to  ml^^it  adhere,  he  put  it  on  the  glass. 
lS^otwithstanding^^^)a  Lawrence  had  told  him,  he  could 
not  help  expectingJto  see  it  produce  a  round  black  spot 
upon  the  imagdSbf  the  candle.  But  it  did  not  do  so.  The 
image  somewhat  less  bright  than  before,  it  is  true, 

but  th  ras  no  appearance  upon  it  of  any  shadow,  either 
fromtilm  bar  or  from  the  paper  patch. 

rence  explained  to  him  how  this  was,  and  I  intend 
^  repeat  the  explanation  in  a  future  chapter ;  but  now  I 


^He  cut  out  a  small  round 
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must  return  to  the  illumined  sphere,  which,  I  have  said, 
always  surrounds  every  luminous  point,  so  far  as  there  is 
no  object  intervening  to  intercept  the  rays. 

This  sphere,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  filled  with  light 
in  the  sense  that  in  no  part  of  it  can  an  eye  be  placed 
where  there  will  not  be  rays  enough,  if  the  eye  is  turned 
toward  the  luminous  point,  to  enter  the  pupil  and  form  an 
image  of  the  source  of  the  light  on  the  retina,  as  John 
formed  an  image  of  the  candle  on  his  card  by  the  lens. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  the  space  within  the 
sjDhere  is  illumined,  namely,  that  it  is  completely  filled 
with  rays  of  light  proceeding  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

These  rays,  it  is  true,  diminish  in  intensity,  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way,  as  they  proceed  from  the  centre  to  the  circum 
ference ;  but,  in  whatever  way  this  diminution  of  intensity 
is  effected,  it  is  not  done  by  a  separation  of  the  rays  from 
each  other  as  they  diverge,  so  as  to  leave  some  parts  of  the 
space  empty . 

Radiation  from  a  luminous  point  is,  indee^Njmen  in  books 
represented  by  lines  diverging  from  e^ofryUier  as  they  re¬ 
cede  from  the  centre,  and  this,  hojj^wF  closely  the  lines 
are  together  in  the  centre,  gives Ailsjjie  idea  of  a  necessary 
separation  between  them  towairtvbhe  outer  portions.  But 
we  must  not  imagine  that  t]0  diminution  in  the  intensity 
of  light,  as  the  distance  fkSg  the  source  increases,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  separate  the  rays.  Exactly  how  we  are 
to  picture  this  dinrfnipion  of  intensity  to  our  minds  it  is 
difficult  to  say,J$|t  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  the  result  of 
the  separation  (ffiun  es  of  radiance  from  each  other  as  they 
recede,  le^w^  intervals  between  them  dark. 

In  descKbmg  the  phenomena  we  use  the  word  rays ,  and 
we  r^pJ^ent  the  radiation  by  lines ;  but  we  must  conceive 
of  |Kso  far  as  we  can,  as  homogeneous  throughout,  and  as 
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diminishing  in  intensity,  when  it  does  so  diminish,  without 
the  least  interruption  of  continuity. 

The  sphere  thus  is  illuminated  only  in  this  sense,  that 
an  eye  in  any  part  of  it,  turned  toward  the  centre,  would 
see  the  light ;  looking  in  any  other  direction  through  the 
sphere,  it  would  see  nothing.  We  may,  however,  conceive 
such  a  sphere  to  he  illuminated  in  another  sense,  as  follows  : 

If,  for  example,  the  spherical  space  were  filled  with  dust 
or  smoke,  or  any  other  substance  consisting  of  fine  parti¬ 
cles,  and  if  the  light  in  the  centre  were  increased  in  intens¬ 
ity  just  enough  to  make  up  for  the  loss  that  would  be  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  intercepting  of  the  light  by  such  particles, 
then  the  space  included  would  be  illuminated  in  another 
way.  The  sphere  itself  would  then  become  visible,  just  as 
the  sunbeams  do  when  shining  through  a  crevice  into  a 
dusty  or  smoky  room,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  they  il¬ 
luminate  the  mistiness  floating  among  the  clouds  at  even¬ 
ing  in  the  western  sky,  and  which  people  <wk  **drawing 
water,”  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  thj^Wines  of  light 
are  streams  of  vapor  ascending  into  th^yir.  The  effect  is 
produced  by  the  rays  of  light  passjjf^through  the  inter¬ 
stices  in  the  clouds,  and  then  sl^m)i g  upon  and  being  re¬ 
flected  by  the  particles  of  misKwhich  they  meet  with  on 
the  way.  It  is  true  that  tke  TTirection  of  the  illuminated 
lines  is  generally  downw^jras  there  is  usually  more  mist¬ 
iness  in  the  atmosph<^&ear  the  earth  than  above,  though 
they  are  sometimes©^  ascending  as  well  as  descending, 
as  is  representedVwarthe  following  engraving. 

If  now  thehs^SJere  surrounding  the  luminous  point  which 
I  have  b<pqp^escribing  were  illuminated  in  this  manner — 
that  i^N^liaving  particles  floating  in  the  air  to  receive 
and^ienect  portions  of  the  light— with  a  sufficiently  in- 
intensity  at  the  source  to  just  make  up  for  the 
^ss,  tlic  form  and  the  extent  of  it— that  is,  of  the  whole 
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sphere — would  be  visible  to  the  eye,  appearing  like  a  vast 
ball  of  light  a  mile  in  diameter,  bright  at  the  centre,  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  brightness  from  the  centre  to  the 
outer  surface,  where  the  light,  by  insensible  gradations, 
without  any  definite  boundary,  would  melt  intoVhe  dark¬ 
ness  and  disappear. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  thQCsphere  would 
be  thus  visible  to  us,  not  by  means  o£^^  of  the  rays  of 
light  which  were  passing  out  fro centre  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  sphere  on  the^risGgalar  course,  but  only 
by  means  of  that  portion  of  t]^fh  which  was  intercepted 
on  the  way  and  reflected  to  ^e  eye  by  the  solid  particles. 

And  this  brings  to  ouMjp^ds  a  principle  of  fundamental 
importance,  namely,  thafo^no  light  produces  any  effect  upon 
our  vision  except  s^clpis  passes  into  the  eye .  It  may  pass 
before  us  or  acj’q^  our  field  of  view  in  any  quantity  and 
of  any  intensitfpVithout  being  perceptible  to  us  at  all. 
It  is  onl^^^n  it  enters  the  eye ,  and  falls  upon  the  screen 
called  tlur^fetina,  in  the  back  part  of  it,  that  we  can  have 
any  (seriousness  of  its  presence. 

^jyis,  if  such  a  candle  as  we  have  supposed  were  sur- 

A<0  B 
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rounded  by  an  atmosphere  so  far  transparent  as  not  to 
contain  any  substances  capable  of  sensibly  reflecting  the 
light,  the  light  would  go  on  diminishing  in  intensity  as  it 
receded  from  the  centre  until  it  disappeared,  and  in  that 
sense  the  whole  sphere  would  be  illuminated — that  is,  it 
would  be  filled  with  a  radiation  of  light ;  but  in  looking 
toward  it  we  should  see  nothing  except  the  luminous  point 
in  the  centre,  and  we  should  not  see  that  unless  our  eyes 
were  turned  directly  toward  it. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  one  luminous 
point  or  candle  flame,  there  were  two,  and  that  they  were 
placed  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  each  other ;  the 
two  illuminated  spheres  would  then  interpenetrate  each 
other,  so  to  speak,  to  the  extent  of  half  their  diameters. 
The  rays  from  A,  proceeding  in  the  direction  toward  B, 
would  encounter  those  of  B  coming  toward  A.  The  en¬ 
counter  would  be  direct  on  the  line  joining  the  two  central 
jooints,  and  in  all  other  parts  it  would  be  ind™^%and  the 
crossing  would  be  at  various  angles. 


ILLUMINATED  SPHERES. 


In  thdsks^arts  of  the  space  common  to  both  spheres 
whicl^Vir^  equidistant  from  the  two  centres,  the  two  ra- 
d iah^s^e n c o u n t e r i n g  each  other  would  be  equal.  In  those 
x©ts  which  were  nearer  to  one  than  to  the  other,  the  light 
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coming  from  the  nearest  point  would  be  strongest.  Thus 
the  radiances  issuing  from  the  two  centres  would  encounter 
each  other,  in  the  space  common  to  both,  at  every  possible 
angle  and  with  every  possible  disparity  of  force. 

And  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  such  rays  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  each  other  in  the  least ;  for,  wherever  you  put 
your  eye  within  the  portion  traversed  by  the  light  from 
both  the  centres,  if  you  turn  your  eye  to  either,  you  have 
its  image  as  clearly  and  distinctly  painted  on  your  retina 
as  if  the  other  did  not  exist ;  that  is  to  say,  the  radiance 
which  comes  from  one  of  the  points,  though  its  track  has 
been  crossed  all  the  way  by  the  emanation  from  the  other 
— both  filling  the  space  completely — is  not  disturbed  or  in¬ 
terfered  wish  by  the  other  in  the  slightest  degree. 

This  is  wonderful,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
a  clear,  simple,  and  precise  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  mys¬ 
tery,  as  the  foundation  of  a  right  understanding  of  what 
is  to  follow,  that  I  have  made  these  suppositions  of  candles 
in  the  air. 

If  you  have  followed  what  I  have  said  enough  to 

have  received  distinctly  an  idea  of  the  of  this  won¬ 

der  of  the  non-interference,  in  the  ordflVfrry  sense,  of  lumin¬ 
ous  emanations  moving  in  contraij^directions,  and  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  at  every  possibfck  angle  and  on  the  same 
track,  you  are  prepared  to  a^reciate  in  some  degree  the 
amazing  magnitude  and  jkfi^nt  of  it.  Every  star  in  the 
sky  is  the  centre  of  a  Mi’e  that  is  illuminated  by  its  ra¬ 
diation  in  the  marfnjr  I  have  explained — a  sphere,  too, 
which  is  so  enpi^ous  in  extent  that  its  magnitude  and 
grandeur  surptfg^all  human  conception. 

Light  i^sbmved  to  move  at  the  rate  of  between  one  and 
two  hundrnft  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  which  is  sufficient 
to  caw*$^t  round  the  earth  in  the  seventh  part  of  a  second, 
an  <^here  are  stars  so  remote  that  it  would  require  hum 
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clreds  of  years  for  their  light,  moving  at  that  inconceivably 
great  velocity,  to  reach  the  earth  !  Think  of  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  a  sphere  traversed  by  the  radiance  of  such  a 
star!  Now  every  one  of  the  millions  of  stars — and  if  we 
include,  as  we  ought  to  do,  with  those  that  can  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  those  which  are  brought  to  view  by  the  tel¬ 
escope,  either  as  single  stars  or  are  resolved  from  nebulae, 
the  number  is  to  be  reckoned  at  thousands  of  millions — is 
surrounded  by  a  sphere  of  radiance  which  must  extend  to 
us,  and  all  these  spheres  occupy  the  same  space,  entering 
into,  crossing,  and  interpenetrating  each  other  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  so  that,  when  you  hold  up  a  needle  in  the  evening 
air  on  a  clear  night,  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  dis¬ 
tinct  radiations  passing  through  the  eye  of  it  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  encountering  each  other  at  every  possible  angle  and 
with  every  conceivable  disparity  of  force.  And  yet  each 
one  of  these  radiations  maintains  its  way  so  entirely  unin¬ 
terrupted  and  undisturbed  by  the  rest,  that  Y^fNcan  select 
any  one  of  them  you  choose,  and,  by  conqjMtm g  a  suffi¬ 
cient  portion  of  it  from  the  space  aroun^Xfy  means  of  the 
telescope,  to  your  eye,  you  can  there^Sduce  a  picture  of 
its  source  upon  the  retina  as  clt^CMand  distinct,  and  as 
sharply  defined  as  if  its  own  tocHunee  was  the  only  one 
emitted,  and  had  the  entire  ©a  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  field. 

There  is  no  way  of  «]4g  from  or  diminishing  the  un¬ 
utterable  wonderfully^  of  these  facts.  I  have  only  called 
the  emission  a  i^d)ance  —  that  is,  something  radiated  — 
without  inten^ffipg  to  say  in  what  it  consists.  It  has  been 
thought  tcwfc)isist  of  streams  of  infinitely  minute  particles 
of  matb&SMt  is  now  generally  considered  as  an  undula¬ 
tion  ©rVibration  in  some  extremely  subtle  medium  dif- 
fu>£&tShrough  space, to  which  the  name  luminiferous  ether 
been  given,  which  phrase  means,  simply,  the  unknown 
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something  which  transmits  the  light.  It  is  supposed  that 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  suppositions  must  be  correct, 
because  these  are  the  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  that  action  of  any  kind  can  be  conveyed  through 
space.  But  whether  there  may  not  be  modes  of  transmis¬ 
sion  for  force  that  man,  with  his  present  mental  constitu¬ 
tion,  can  not  conceive  of,  is  a  grave  question. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  now  universally  agreed  among  scien¬ 
tific  men  to  regard  light  as  transmitted  by  a  series  of  un- 
dulatory  movements  in  an  intervening  medium,  and  all 
the  calculations  and  all  the  language  used  in  describing 
the  phenomena  are  based  at  the  present  day  on  this  hy¬ 
pothesis.  In  all  the  drawings,  however,  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions  intended  to  represent  the  action  of  light  to  the  eye, 
the  radiation  is  represented  by  lines,  which  are  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  idea  of  a  progressive  motion  of  streams 
of  particles  than  to  that  of  undulations.  We  are  obliged 
to  use  both  these  modes,  as  the  best  symbols  <af  thought 
at  our  command ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  pa^vtiom  these 
symbols  to  the  realities  which  they  are  intA&led  to  repre¬ 
sent,  we  are  lost  in  wondering  what  t^^ctual  nature  of 
emanations  can  be  that  can  thus  and  cross,  and  en¬ 

counter  each  other  in  every  im^g)mible  way — in  such 
countless  numbers,  within  sucbSii conceivably  narrow  lim¬ 
its,  and  at  such  inconceiva1^  rapid  rates  of  motion — and 
each  of  the  millions  of  s^j^rate  motions  pursue  its  own 
way  without  being  in  t^^east  degree  deranged,  disturbed, 
or  interfered  with  rest.  We  ask  ourselves  in  amaze¬ 

ment,  What  canjdfe'emanation  be,  in  its  intrinsic  nature, 
that  can  exiskojmer  such  conditions. as  these?  What  is 
light  ?  We^ can  not  tell.  We  can  really  know  nothing  of 
its  esseit^l  nature.  We  can  only  study  such  of  its  modes 
of  acj^qn  and  such  of  its  effects  as  come  within  the  reach 
o^^nr  senses  and  of  our  half-developed  reasoning  powers. 
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THE  VELOCITY  OF  LIGHT. 


It  may  seem  strange,  as,  indeed,  it  really  is,  that,  since 
light  moves  at  such  a  velocity  as  to  carry  it  seven  times 
around  the  earth  in  a  second,  there  can  he  any  possible 
way  by  which  its  velocity  can  be  measured.  But  many 
ways  of  doing  this  have  been  discovered  or  devised. 

Some  of  these  methods  are  astronomical — that  is,  the 
velocity  of  light  is  determined  by  observations  of  certain 
movements  and  appearances  among  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  by  computations  made  from  them.  Fully  to  under¬ 
stand  these  computations,  and  the  astronomical  principles 
on  which  they  are  based,  requires  a  degree  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge  which  few  peig^tek  nave  time 
to  acquire.  But  astronomers  have  givo^such  abundant 
proof  of  the  soundness  and  trustwor^©ess  of  their  meth¬ 
ods,  in  the  exactness — to  a  second^O  ith  which  their  pre¬ 
dictions  in  respect  to  eclipses^tVansits,  occultations,  and 
other  celestial  phenomena  ar^jftways  fulfilled,  that  when 
they  agree  in  assuring  ustl^at  they  have  determined  any 
point  connected  with  cg^stial  phenomena,  we  have  every 
possible  reason  for  nJMing  confidence  in  the  result. 

A  general  ideaj^yreover,  of  one  of  the  methods  adopt¬ 
ed  can  be  obfa^aby  the  aid  of  the  following  engraving. 
The  method  ^hsists  in  making  first  an  exact  computation 
of  the  tn&^when  some  astronomical  phenomenon  will  actu- 
allv  occhyt^  and  then  observing  the  difference  in  the  time 
in  h  it  is  seen  to  occur  by  an  observer  on  the  earth 


le  earth  is  on  opposite  sides  of  its  orbit.  The  phe- 
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nomenon  most  convenient  for  such  purposes  as  this  is  an 
eclipse  of  some  one  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 


ing  the 


In  the  engraving,  e  represents  the  satellite  about  enter- 
shadow  of  the  planet.  The  precise  moment  at 
which  it  really  enters  is  known  beforehand,  and  it  is  found 
by  accurate  observation  that  the  apparent  time  of  its  en¬ 
tering,  as  seen  from  the  earth  when  it  is  at  T,  in  that  part 
of  its  orbit  which  is  nearest  the  planet,  is  a  certain  number 
of  minutes  sooner  than  when  it  is  observed  when  the  earth 
is  at  t — that  is,  in  the  part  of  its  orbit  whijri^is  most  re¬ 
mote.  From  these  data,  the  time  requirecjjyr  the  light  to 
pass  through  the  diameter  of  the  ear^S^  orbit  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  astronomical  observations 
like  these  have  been  abundaiS^ly  confirmed  by  ingenious 
devices  which  have  been  coiSkved  for  measuring  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  light  on  the  eadsps  surface.  The  engraving  on 
the  following  page  ^®e^ents  one  of  these  methods,  the 
principle  of  which,  a  little  attention,  can  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  thou  ghSiP  would  require  a  great  deal  of  practical 
experience  a&Mkill,  and  very  delicate  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  to  ertaltle  any  person  to  perform  the  experiment  suc- 
cessfuH^^ith  it,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result. 
Yoh  will  see  by  the  engraving  that  the  apparatus  con- 
•of  two  separate  parts,  which  are  connected  by  dotted 
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lines.  In  using  it,  the  two  parts  are  placed  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles  from  each  other,  the  separation  being  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  break  in  the  dotted  lines.  The  left-hand 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  simply  a  hollow  tube,  having  at 
the  right-hand  end  of  it  a  lens,  and  at  the  othe&Vnd  a  mir¬ 
ror,  which  are  .so  adjusted  that  a  beam  oflifghr  entering 
through  the  lens  shall  be  brought  to  a  foctfsfdn  the  mirror, 
and  then  reflected  back  through  the  l^a^j^ain  on  the  same 
path  by  which  it  came  in. 

That  an  incoming  and  an  outg&jhg  radiation  can  thus 
pass  through  the  same  tube,  ipycmtrary  directions,  at  the 
same  time,  without  in  the  l^st  degree  interfering  with  or 
deranging  each  other,  is^Qy  another  example  of  the  won¬ 
derful  action  of  this  fto^erious  power  that  was  described 
in  the  last  chapte/T  © 

The  portion  of ftfe  apparatus  toward  the  right  is  set  at 
the  place  wl^m^the  observation  is  to  be  made,  the  other 
part,  as  tottPweady  been  said,  being  placed  at  as  great  a 
distanc^fe* possible,  but  within  view.  This  second  part  of 
thejM&aratus,  like  the  other,  consists  of  a  tube,  with  a 
^arcdi  near  one  end  of  it,  which  is  open  toward  the  source 
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of  light.  As  the  light  enters  the  tube,  the  rays,  of  course, 
are  diverging.  Near  the  entrance  they  pass  through  a 
lens  by  which  they  are  made  parallel.  A  little  farther  on 
they  pass  through  another  lens,  by  which,  from  being  par¬ 
allel,  they  are  made  to  converge,  but  before  coming  to  a 
focus  they  strike  the  plate  of  glass,  M.  This  glass,  though 
not  strictly  a  mirror — not  being  silvered  on  the  back — re¬ 
flects  a  large  portion  of  the  rays,  turning  them  into  the  main 
tube,  but  without,  however,  changing  their  convergency. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tube  is  a  system  of  clock-work 
moved  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord  that  is  wound  round 
a  drum  seen  at  the  end.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
tracing  out  the  connections  of  machinery  will  see  that 
there  are  four  axles  in  this  work.  The  first  is  the  axle  of 
the  drum.  Near  the  end  of  this  axle,  toward  the  right,  is 
a  large  toothed  wheel ,  which  carries  a  small  wheel  upon  the 
end  of  the  next  axle.  On  the  left-hand  end  of  this  second 
axle  is  another  large  wheel,  which  carries  a  smal]\vheel  on 
the  third  axle.  This  same  system  of  large  wh£^ carrying 
small  ones  is  carried  through  the  fourth  jmd"  fifth  axles, 
and  thus  a  very  great  velocity  is  impartjppto  the  fifth  by 
the  descent  of  the  weight. 

On  the  left-hand  end  of  the  fiftrfs^Am  is  a  large  wheel, 
which  you  see  enters  into  the  tiriy  through  a  slit  made  in 
the  side  of  the  tube  for  admi^ng  it.  The  margin,  or  cir¬ 
cumference  of  this  wheel, ijQ)it  into  alternate  notches  and 
teeth,  square  in  form  andS^qual  to  each  other,  and  the  wheel 
is  so  adjusted  in  resj^e^rto  the  tube  at  the  point  where  the 
beam  of  light  paging  through  is  just  coming  to  a  focus, 
that  each  tootli^s  it  moves  by,  shall  stop  a  beam  of  light, 
while  the  that  follows  shall  allow  it  to  pass.  Thus, 

when  the  \^*eel  is  rapidly  revolving,  a  succession  of  flashes 
will  p^S^put  through  the  tube,  following  each  other  with 
inc^eivable  rapidity. 
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Let  us  now  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  weight  is  dis¬ 
connected  from  the  drum,  but  that  there  is  a  handle  at¬ 
tached  to  the  axis  of  it,  by  means  of  which  we  can  turn  the 
wheel  at  any  rate  of  velocity  we  choose.  Let  us  also  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  other  part  of  the  instrument — that  is,  the 
part  that  we  placed  on  a  distant  hill,  is  so  far  away  that 
it  would  require  one  second  for  the  light  to  pass  over  the 
adjoining  country  to  it,  enter  the  tube,  be  reflected  to  the 


end  of  it,  and  return.  This  would  be  impossible  in  fact, 
since  light  travels  at  a  rate  which  would  carry  it  seven 
times  round  the  earth  in  that  time.  We  can,  however,  sup¬ 
pose  it  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  action  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  allow  a  flash  to  pass  out 
through  a  notch,  and  that  an  observer  with  his  eye  at  A  is 
watching  for  its  return.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second, 
the  time  required  for  its  journey,  he  would  see  it  through 
the  glass,  M,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  silver¬ 
ed,  but  only  polished,  so  that,  while  it  refl(^Ad  a  portion 
of  the  light,  it  also  allowed  a  portion  to  through. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wheeW^&re  to  be  moved 
while  the  ray  of  light  was  gone,  so^P^fct,  on  the  return,  it 
should  find  a  tooth  in  its  way  it,  instead  of  an  open¬ 

ing  to  allow  it  to  pass  throiignyil  is  plain  that  the  eye  at 
A  would  see  nothing.  An(Q)frioreover,  if  the  wheel  were 
made  to  revolve  regulaH^at  a  rate  which  should  bring  a 
notch  and  a  tooth  aJfe^Q^tely  into  the  path  of  the  ray  at 
intervals  of  a  sec^^fthen  every  flash  which  went  out 
through  the  n<#4  rould  find  a  tooth  in  its  way  to  inter¬ 
cept  it  whenoj  came  in,  and  the  eye  at  A  would  not  see 
the  light  a0ifl. 

If  iKjjjquired  less  than  a  second,  as,  indeed,  it  actually 
muster  the  ray  of  light  to  pass  to  and  fro,  then  all  that 
wsmcl  be  required  to  stop  the  flashes  on  their  return  would 
to  make  the  wheel  turn  faster;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
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that,  from  the  degree  of  speed  which  it  would  be  found 
necessary  to  give  to  the  wheel  in  order  to  bring  the  teeth 
up  rapidly  enough  into  the  path  to  stop  every  flash  on  its 
return,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  time  required 
for  making  the  journey.  You  will  see,  by  a  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  figure,  that  there  are  two  little  indexes  at  the 
ends  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  axles,  by  which  the  speed  of 
the  wheels  in  this  instrument  is  registered,  so  that  the  com¬ 
putation  can  easily  be  made.  The  result  of  a  trial  made 
with  the  apparatus  near  Paris  corresponded  very  nearly, 
in  respect  to  the  velocity  of  light,  with  those  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  astronomical  calculations. 

I  have  described  this  contrivance  in  detail,  both  because 
it  is  very  useful  to  learn  to  understand  the  nature  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  from  engravings  and  descriptions,  and 
also  because  this  case  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  skill  which  have  been  exercised  by  scientific  men 
in  discovering  secrets  of  nature  which  we  might  have 
thought  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  unfold.  ^Cadea  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  any  means  of  actually>ra©hsiiring,  with¬ 
in  a  space  of  a  few  miles,  the  veloci^yyof  a  motion  swift 
enough  to  pass  seven  times  roundrbOe  earth  in  a  second, 
would  have  seemed  to  every  one^ij first  view,  to  be  utter¬ 
ly  chimerical.  pk 

Do  not  forget  the  result^mch  is,  that  the  velocity  with 
which  light  moves  is  si<£Ras  to  carry  it  about  175,000 
miles,  or  seven  timea^v^And  the  earth,  in  a  second.  The 
t  minutes  to  come  to  us  from  the 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  SQUARES  OF  THE  DISTANCES. 

I  must  admit  that  the  title  of  this  chapter  is  not,  at  the 
first  view,  at  all  an  attractive  one.  It  sounds  very  mathe¬ 
matical.  But  then  there  is  an  interest  and  a  beauty  in  a 
mathematical  principle  when  it  is  once  understood,  and  as 
this  one,  known  as  the  Law  of  the  Squares  of  the  Distances, 
can  be  easily  understood  when  properly  explained,  and  as 
it  is  one  of  fundamental  importance,  not  only  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  subject  of  light,  but  in  countless  other  cases 
where  we  may  observe  its  operations  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  I  hope  that  none  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  be  alarmed  at 
the  mathematical  aspect  of  its  name. 

The  circumstances  under  which  John’^|wention  was 
first  called  to  it  were  somewhat  curious.  He  and  his 
cousin  Lawrence  had  been  making  aj^Q^cursion  that  day 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  a  famou^q|®structure,  which  was 
used  in  former  times  as  a  fortresV-ro  defend  the  city  from 
hostile  vessels  coming  up  the(ijVer.  Of  course,  since  this 
was  its  object,  it  was  bek@>the  city  at  the  time  when  it 
was  built,  but  the  citvpb^  now  extended  far  below  the 
spot  on  which  it  stauS^»  It  is,  for  other  reasons  also,  now 
useless  for  any  purposes  of  defense,  but  it  is  still  preserved, 
and  is  used  as  ^museum  of  curiosities,  and  contains  vast 
collections  o(1^cient  arms  and  armor,  and  of  a  great  many 
other  rqJ&i^of  old  times  which  are  very  curious  to  see. 

Lawr^ce  and  John  had  been  to  visit  it  that  day,  and 
ha^rsj^pped  on  their  return  to  their  lodgings  to  dine  at  a 
(^fee-house ;  for,  as  it  was  uncertain  what  time  they  would 
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return,  they  had  concluded  not  to  make  arrangements  for 
having  dinner  at  home.  It  was  eight  o’clock  when  they 
arrived,  and,  when  they  went  into  their  sitting-room,  the 
housemaid  went  before  them  and  lighted  the  candles  which 
stood  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  They  were 
two  very  tall  candles,  in  two  very  tall  candlesticks,  so  that 
the  flames  of  the  candles  were  about  two  feet  above  the 
table. 

John  went  to  the  sofa  and  sat  down  upon  it,  as  if  he 
were  glad  to  find  a  place  where  he  could  rest. 

“  I’m  tired,”  said  he,  “  and  yet  I’ve  an  hour’s  work  to  do 
before  I  go  to  bed.” 

“  How  is  that  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“  Why,  I  have  a  half  hour  more  of  study  to  do,  and  then 
it  will  take  me  full  half  an  hour  to  write  about  our  visit  to 
the  Tower  in  my  journal.  I  must  not  let  my  journal  get 
behindhand.” 

In  order  to  explain  John’s  remark  that  he  hM  half  an 
hour  more  to  study  that  evening,  I  must  relaj5\how  it  was 
that  he  came  to  make  this  voyage  to  I^fope  with  his 
cousin.  His  cousin  had  just  graduated  ;at  the  scientific 
school,  and  had  formed  a  plan  tpjEb  and  spend  some 
months  in  Paris,  iii  order  to  pursue  still  farther  certain 
branches  of  science  for  which  thefe  were  great  facilities  in 
that  city,  and  also  to  visit  a^  examine  certain  great  engi¬ 
neering  works  which  hacj^a^i  constructed  in  England  and 
France.  He  was,  in  f^yedu  eating  himself  to  be  an  engi¬ 
neer.  Qj 

John,  when  be^eard  of  his  cousin’s  design,  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  accompany  him.  He  proposed  the  plan  to  his 
mother.  &h^Vas  first  somewhat  surprised  at  the  prop¬ 
osition,  the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  she  was 
pleaspd^vith  the  idea.  She  said  that  she  would  speak  to 
hi^farner  about  it. 
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When  she  proposed  the  plan  to  her  husband  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  he  at  first  shook  his  head  somewhat 
doubtfully,  sayingj  “  It  will  make  a  great  interruption  in 
his  studies.” 

“  It  will  help  him  very  much  in  his  French,  at  least,” 
said  John’s  mother. 

“  True,”  said  his  father ;  “  it  will  help  him  decidedly  in 
his  French.” 

“  And  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  every  way,” 
said  his  mother,  “  to  see  a  little  of  the  world.” 

“And  then,  besides,”  said  John,  “I  can  go  on  with  my 
studies  in  other  things.  Cousin  Lawrence  is  an  excellent 


teacher.” 

“  Can  you  study  while  you  are  traveling  ?”  asked  his 
father. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  John,  promptly.  “I  can  have  my  book 
and  study  my  lesson  in  the  cars  just  as  well  as  any  where 
else.  That  would  not  prevent  my  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  now  and  then.” 

“Well,”  said  his  father,  after  a  moment^muse,  “  I’ll  see. 
Talk  with  your  cousin  about  it,  an^p^e  what  he  says. 
Form  a  definite  plan,  and  show  it  w  me,  and  I  will  con¬ 
sider  it.” 

So  John  went  that  same^fey  to  find  his  cousin,  and 
brought  the  question  befojg mm.  His  cousin  seemed  very 
much  pleased  with  the  id^k  of  having  John  for  his  compan¬ 
ion,  and  said  that  h*mra  draw  up  some  kind  of  a  plan 
in  the  form  of  cofltlCtlons,  and  that  then,  if  John  agreed  to 
them,  he  coukb^ffer  them  to  his  father. 

A  few  da^&ifter  this,  Lawrence  presented  a  paper  to 
John  equalling  the  conditions,  asking  him  to  examine 
them  ^  see  if  he  was  willing  to  agree  to  them,  or 
wliq^er  he  would  wish  to  have  any  alterations  made, 
ir  examined  the  conditions  attentively.  There  was 
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only  one  alteration  that  he  suggested,  and  that  was,  that 
in  the  article  which  specified  that  he  was  to  study  so  much 
every  day,  the  words  Sundays  excepted  should  be  inserted. 
Lawrence  said  that  was  meant  to  be  understood,  but  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  it  expressed.  So  the  words 
were  put  in.  Some  other  minor  changes  were  also  made. 

“And  now,”  said  Lawrence,  when  the  last  interlineation 
was  made,  “we  are  ready  to  pass  it  to  be  engrossed.” 

“What  does  that  mean?”  asked  John. 

“  To  have  a  fair  copy  made,”  said  Lawrence.  “  In  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  when  they  have  made  all  the  amendments 
and  alterations  they  wish  in  any  proposed  law,  they  pass 
it  to  be  engrossed — that  is,  to  have  a  fair  copy  made,  in  a 
plain  hand,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  read.  When  this  copy 
is  made  they  have  it  read  again,  and,  if  it  is  all  right,  they 
pass  it  to  be  enacted .” 

The  paper  expressing  the  proposed  agreement  between 
Lawrence  and  John,  when  engrossed,  read  as  Mlows: 

“I  propose  to  take  John  Wollaston  wiHv*me  to  Europe, 
with  his  father’s  and  mother’s  consenjTvfcn  the  following 
conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies£y 

“1.  That  he  is  to  study  three  \x^hrfc  every  day,  subject 
entirely  to  my  direction,  Sunck^e  excepted. 

“  2.  He  is  never  to  inte^it  his  studies  on  account  of 
traveling,  whether  on  fQft0j^y  railway,  or  by  steamer. 

“  3.  He  is  never  to^sjv  to  be  excused  from  his  study  on 
account  of  his  no^TeeMiig  well.  If  I  think  he  is  so  unwell 
on  any  day  tha^hcought  not  to  study,  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  say  so. 

“  4.  TimjCkpent  in  reading  attentively  such  books  as  I 
shall  answering  questions  in  respect  to  what  he  has 

re^cL^^’iting  notes  and  abstracts  of  the  same,  and  listening 
[ditional  explanations  from  me,  is  to  be  reckoned  a^ 
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study  hours.  Time  spent  in  writing  letters  or  journals,  or 
in  reading  books  chosen  by  him  for  his  entertainment,  is 
not  to  be  so  reckoned. 

“  5.  The  whole  responsibility  of  keeping  an  account  of 
the  time,  and  of  seeing  to  it  that  he  studies  three  hours 
every  day,  devolves  on  him,  and  not  at  all  on  me. 

“  6.  He  may  gain  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  day,  if  he  wishes,  by  studying  over  his  time  on  the 
preceding  ones;  but  if  he  falls  short  of  his  time  any  day, 
he  can  not  make  it  up  on  succeeding  ones. 

“  1.  Inasmuch  as  all  human  plans  and  arrangements  are 
subject  to  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  difficulties  and  in¬ 
terruptions,  an  allowance  is  made  of  one  day  each  fort¬ 
night  for  failures.  If  the  accidental  failures  do  not  exceed 
this  number,  the  engagement  on  his  part  will  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  faithfully  kept. 

“  8.  In  case  of  failures  greater  in  number  than  this,  or  in 
case  of  general  remissness  and  neglect  on  lfiA  part  in  the 
fulfillment  of  his- duty  as  herein  stipulate^>Jhere  is  to  be 
no  penalty  whatever,  except  the  loss  jmjcredit  which  he 
will  sustain  as  a  young  man  to  be  xdlytl  upon  for  honora¬ 
bly  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

^“Xu/wrence  Wollaston. 

“  Agreed  to  by  me, 

“John  Woll£&ton.” 

John’s  father,  wliWvuiese  articles  were  presented  to  him, 
read  them  very  ^t^ntively.  John  stood  by  watching  him, 
to  observe  tji^nect. 

“The  pei^Vy  does  not  seem  to  be  very  heavy,”  said  he. 

“NqA&S£frlier,”  said  John,  “I  think  it  is  very  heavy  in¬ 
deed.  ^ V^would  not  lose  my  credit  with  my  cousin  Law- 
r&fr^for  honorably  fulfilling  my  engagements  on  any  ac- 
^unt  whatever.” 
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Mr.  Wollaston  was  glad  to  hear  John  say  this,  and,  after 
some  farther  consideration  and  reflection,  it  was  decided 
that  John  should  go.  And  it  was  under  the  operation  of 
this  agreement  that  John  had  half  an  hour  more  of  study 
to  provide  for  before  he  went  to  bed,  on  the  evening  of  his 
return  from  his  visit  to  the  Tower,  as  described  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  chapter. 

But  I  have  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  this  chapter 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  agreement  between  Law¬ 
rence  and  John,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made,  that  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  squares  of  the 
distances  must  go  over  to  the  next.  I  shall,  however,  let 
the  title  stand ;  we  shall  come  to  the  subject  in  due  time. 
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CANDLES  TOO  TALL. 

“  I  wish  they  would  not  have  such  tall  candles  and  can¬ 
dlesticks  in  our  rooms,”  said  John,  as  he  took  his  seat  at 
the  table.  “  The  light  is  away  up  in  the  air,  and  I  want  it 
down  here  on  the  table,  where  I  am  going  to  write.” 

So  saying,  John  began  arranging  his  books  and  papers 
on  the  table,  looking  up,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  dissatisfaction  on  his  countenance,  toward  the  light. 
He,  however,  made  no  more  complaint,  but  said, 

“  I  am  going  to  do  my  half  hour’s  study  first,  and  after¬ 
ward  write  in  my  journal.  I  want  to  do  the  hardest  first.” 

<CI  advise  you  to  write  in  your  journal  first  to-night,” 
said  Lawrence ;  “  I  have  a  particular  reasoiA  which  I  will 
explain  to  you  by-and-by.” 

John  was  quite  inclined  in  all  cases^Q^ollow  Lawrence’s 
advice,  as  he  had  always  found  particular  reasons” 
very  satisfactory.  So  he  wrot©-^Shalf  an  hour  in  his  jour¬ 
nal,  while  Lawrence  sat  nea^m^a  large  arm-chair,  reading 
the  papers.  O 

As  John  shut  up  hisj@u*nal  and  prepared  to  commence 
his  half  hour’s  stqctojW  looked  up  at  the  tall  candles 

again- 

“  It  would  h^v^aone  just  as  well,”  said  he,  “if  these  can¬ 
dles  had  Grtlfo  been  half  as  high,  and  then  I  should  have 
had  twic^C^  much  light.” 

“J&faimes  as  much,”  said  Lawrence. 

‘iLVice  as  much,”  said  John;  “they  would  have  been 
vMe  as  near,  and  so  would  have  given  twice  as  much 
vlmht.” 
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“  Being  twice  as  near,”  said  Lawrence,  “  would  make 
them  give  four  times  as  much  light.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  the  law  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  comes  in. 
The  square  of  two  is  four.” 

Lawrence  explained  this  principle  to  John  as  follows: 

“Light,  as  we  all  know,  spreads  itself  in  both  directions 
as  it  recedes  from  the  luminous  point — that  is,  laterally, 
which  means  from  side  to  side,  and  also  up  and  down.  If 
it  spread  only  laterally,  then  the  same  light  would,  at 
double  the  distance,  fall  on  double  the  space ,  and  would 
consequently  be  weakened  one  half.  But  it  spreads  in  the 
other  direction  also — that  is,  up  and  down ;  so  that  at 
twice  the  distance  it  will  spread  over  four  times  the  space.” 

“That  is  curious,”  said  John. 

“Yes,”  said  Lawrence,  “and  it  is  more  curious  still,  as  it 
is  only  a  single  case  of  a  universal  law.  The  two  surfaces 
that  the  same  portion  of  light  from  a  candle  would  shine 
upon  at  different  distances  are  similar ,  in  the  geometrical 
sense.  Do  you  know  what  the  word  similai^weans,  in  a 
geometrical  sense?”  -Qvr 

John  said  he  supposed  it  meant  or  somewhat 

alike. 

“  It  means  exactly  alike  in  /br^?,x»lici  Lawrence,  “  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  size.  Thus  90^gg  and  a  ball  are  simi¬ 
lar,  in  common  language ,  bdrtgjboth  rounded,  but  they  are 
not  similar  in  the  geometafl^J  sense,  because  they  are  not 
exactly  alike  in  form^S^A  globe  made  to  represent  the 
earth,  if  it  was  ma^eja  perfect  sphere,  would,  in  common 
parlance,  be  simi|y  to  the  earth.  It  would  be  made,  in 
fact,  expresslvC^ resemblance  of  it,  but  it  would  not  be 
similar  in  ^Kg^Mnetrical  sense,  for  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect 
sphere. 

“  So  with  surfaces.  Two  kites  of  exactly  the  same  size 
aiu^early  the  same  shape  would  be  similar,  in  common 

c 
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language,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  of  these  two  kites  of 
exactly  the  same  shape,  one  was  only  a  little  toy  an  inch 
long,  and  the  other  were  six  feet  long,  we  should  not  ordi¬ 
narily  say  that  they  were  similar.  We  should  say  that 
they  were  very  different.  In  a  geometrical  sense,  however, 
they  would  be  similar,  while  the  two  that  differed  in  form, 
however  slightly,  though  of  the  same  size,  would  not  be 
similar. 

“Now,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  if  we  cut  a  square  hole 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  let  a  light  shine  through  it  upon  a 
card,  or  sheet  of  paper,  for  a  screen,  held  behind  it,  the 
bright  spot  made  on  the  screen  will  be  similar  to  the  open¬ 
ing,  provided  the  screen  is  always  held  square  to  the  light. 
The  size  of  the  bright  spot  would,  however,  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  at  different  distances,  and  the  law  of  increase  would  be 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances — that  is,  at  twice  the  dis¬ 
tance  it  would  be  four  times  as  great;  at  three  times  the 
distance,  nine  times  as  great;  at  five  time%^&^  distance, 
twenty-five  times  as  great,  and  so  on  in  abuses.” 

“  I  mean  to  try  it,”  said  John. 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  his  seat^id,  procuring  a  card, 
cut  a  small  square  hole  in  the  of  it.  He  then  put 

one  of  the  candles  away  in  tht^ctoset,  reserving  the  other 
to  form  the  source  of  light.  Qthe  hole  which  he  made  in 
the  paper  was  about  an  iwKr  square. 

He  then  put  the  r^ad^en  candle  on  the  floor,  and  near  it 
placed  a  chair.  Oi Qhe  chair  he  placed  a  big  book,  on  one 
end,  in  such  a  ma^yter  that  he  could  slip  the  card  between 
the  leaves  at*^j£©  other  end, by  which  ingenious  contrivance 
the  card  'vwwJsupported  at  about  the  height  of  the  candle. 
He  pl^j^pthe  book  so  that  the  card  should  be  at  the  dis¬ 
tances  o£  a  foot  from  the  light,  and  then  held  a  sheet  of 
w^firelpaper  at  the  distance  of  another  foot.  He  found,  as 
^twrence  had  said,  that  the  bright  spot  was  two  inches  in 
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dimension  each  way,  making  the  spot  illuminated  by  the 
light  on  the  sheet  four  times  as  large  as  the  hole  through 
which  the  light  came. 

“We  might  know  that  it  must  be  so,”  said  Lawrence, 
“  since  the  rays  of  light  proceed  in  straight  lines,  and  so 
diverge  from  each  other  at  the  same  rate  at  every  distance. 
It  follows  from  this  that,  since  that  portion  of  rays  which 
pass  through  the  square  hole  have  diverged  from  each 
other  one  inch  in  passing  one  foot  from  the  source — and 
those  that  pass  through  the  hole  must  do  exactly  that — 
they  will  diverge  from  each  other  two  inches  in  passing 
through  two  feet.  This  will,  of  course,  make  the  bright 
spot  twice  as  long,  and  also  twice  as  wide ,  for  the  diver¬ 
gence  is  the  same  in  both  dimensions,  and  thus  the  bright 
spot  will  be  four  times  as  large  as  the  opening  through 
which  the  light  passed  to  make  it.  By  the  same  reasoning, 
if  the  distance  were  three  feet,  it  would  be  nine  times  as 
large,  for  the  bright  spot  would  contain  three  rows  of 
spaces  as  large  as  the  opening,  and  there  wou^jpj^  three 
spaces  in  each  row.  If  the  distance  were  five  feet,  the  il¬ 
luminated  space  would  be  twenty-five  timers  large  as  the 
opening.  And  so  in  all  cases.  The  spacfe  illuminated  by 
any  particular  portion  of  the  light  >any  point  will  be 
as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  ancLas  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  supposing  that  none  of^b  is  lost,  would  be  dimin¬ 
ished  just  in  proportion  to  itQfmusion,  the  intensity  upon 
any  given  space  will  be  i^^sely  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance”  r*  O 

The  principle  is  gnrlsame,  whatever  is  the  form  of  the 
opening  through^mch  the  light  shines,  whether  square, 
or  round,  or  tf£%hy  irregular  figure.  Whatever  the  shape 
of  the  opening  may  be,  the  surface  that  it  illuminates  will 
be  of  tb^me  shape — that  is,  mathematically  similar,  and 
it  rm^  Ge  enlarged,  so  far  as  it  is  enlarged  at  all,  in  two 
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dimensions — that  is,  in  what  the  mathematicians  call  a  du¬ 
plicate,  or  double  ratio. 


ENLARGEMENT  AS  THE  SQUARES  OF  THE  DISTANCES. 


Thus,  in  the  engraving,  if  the  distance  from  S  to  M  is 
twice  as  great  as  from  S  to  m9  M  will  be  doubled  in  two 
dimensions ,  and  will,  consequently,  be  four  times  as  great 

as  m.  (gf*  ' 

John  was  much  interested  in  th§  experiment  which  he 

had  made,  and  still  more  in  the*@heral  statement  of  the 
law  which  it  illustrated.  It  indeed,  very  useful  to  know 
this  law,  as  our  action  in  ceWfin  cases  will  be  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  it.  And  few  j^^ons,  unless  they  have  had  in¬ 
struction  on  the  subk@?,  are  aware  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
every  body  know^srtyafc  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  light  the 
better  we  can  ge|3 ;  but  it  is  not  every  body  that  knows 
how  much  bd!£t$r — that  is,  every  one  is  not  aware  that  by 
diminishit^jthe  distance  one  hcdf  between  the  light  and 
his  boodle  makes  the  brightness  of  it  upon  the  page  four 
tin^Sk  great  as  it  was  before. 

A^entleman  who  had  occasion  to  travel  much  in  country 
es  where  he  often  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  light 
)  for  certain  work  of  writing  which  he  had  to  do,  had  a  flat 
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tin  box  made  of  an  oval  form,  about  four  inches  by  three, 
with  a  socket  for  a  short  candle  near  one  end  of  it  on  the 
inside.  He  also  had  a  paper  shade,  which  could  be  fixed 
to  the  candle,  to  throw  the  light  down  upon  his  paper.  By 
this  arrangement  his  light  was  brought  within  six  inches 
of  his  paper,  and  as  the  effect  was  nearly  doubled  by  the 
reflection  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  shade,  which  was 
white,  his  one  candle  flame  threw  nearly  as  strong  a  light 
upon  his  paper  as  eight  candles  would  have  done  at  the 
ordinary  height  of  one  foot.  It  would  have  given  as  much 
light  as  four  candles  without  the  shade,  on  the  principle 
above  explained  of  the  law  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

The  cover  of  the  box  was  made  of  the  same  form  with 
the  bottom  of  it,  with  a  socket  in  it,  also  near  one  endt  By 
this  arrangement  the  sockets  did  not  interfere  with  each 
other  when  the  cover  was  put  on,  and  the  gentleman,  if  the 
light  from  one  candle,  near  as  he  brought  it  to  the  paper, 
was  not  enough,  could  at  any  time  have  two,  the  box  serv¬ 
ing  as  one  candlestick,  and  the  cover  as  the  The 
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two  would,  of  course,  give  him  as  strong  a  light  on  his  pa¬ 
per  as  sixteen  candles  at  the  ordinary  height  would  have 
done. 

Lawrence  talked  with  John  about  the  law  of  the  squares 
of  the  distances  for  some  time,  showing  him  that  it  applied 
to  all  cases  of  the  emanation  of  any  force  from  a  centre, 
such,  for  example,  as  heat  and  gravitation ;  and  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  force,  or  influence,  whatever  it  might 
be,  in  receding  from  the  centre,  was  expanded  in  two  di¬ 
mensions,  length  and  breadth,  and  so  the  surface  within 
which  any  given  portion  of  it  was  included  was  enlarged 
in  two  dimensions,  which  caused  the  surface  to  increase 
not  simply  as  the  distance,  but  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance.  And  as  the  intensity  of  the  influence  would  be  di¬ 
minished  just  in  proportion  as  it  was  diffused  over  a  great¬ 
er  space,  the  intensity — that  is,  the  force  at  any  one  point, 
would  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  principle  of  the  very  great  difference  in  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  light  at  different  distances  fro^i^he  source  of 
it — a  difference  far  greater  than  one,  w^hout  understand¬ 
ing  the  principle,  would  suppose — is^^ great  importance 
for  all  who  have  to  do  any  workH^) artificial  light,  as,  in 
many  cases,  by  diminishing  tht?reS$istance  ^rom  the  light, 
they  can  gain  a  much  great&^aavantage  than  they  would 
at  first  imagine.  O 

There  is  another  pr'Wrole,  also,  which  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  understands^  ^lat  is  the  illumination  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  or  the  page^-oQrhatever  else  it  is  that  the  light  shines 
upon,  depends  iW  merely  upon  the  distance,  but  also  upon 
the  angle  atN^iich  the  rays  fall. 

This  w#N5e  plainly  seen  by  the  engraving  on  the  opposite 
page.^J&ch  shows  that  when  the  same  book  is  held  oblique^ 
ly,  as  it  is  at  the  left,  it  receives  but  half  as  much  light  as 
in  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  rays,  as  shown  on  the  right 
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Lawrence,  moreover,  explained  to  John  that  this  same 
principle  of  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  two  dimensions,  in 
respect  to  any  quantity,  had  a  very  wide  application.  It 
applied,  in  fact,  to  all  similar  surfaces — that  is,  similar  in  a 
geometrical  sense.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  two  rooms, 
and  one  is  twice  as  long  as  the  other,  but  is  of  exactly  the 
same  shape — that  is,  if  it  is  twice  as  great  in  all  its  other 
dimensions,  it  will  take,  not  twice  as  much,  but  four  times 
as  much  carpet  to  carpet  it.  A  person,  without  reflection, 
might  have  said  that  it  would  have  taken  twice  as  much ; 
but,  with  a  little  consideration,  we  see  that  if  it  had  been 
twice  as  long  and  only  just  as  wide ,  it  would  ha^^quired 


e  two  feet  long.  1 will  require  four  times  as 
T.  If  he  requires  0piew  kite  to  be  three  times 
the  other,  and^&ry  thing  in  proportion,  it  will 


require  nine  times  as/much  paper. 

So  with  the  covering^of  a  ball.  There  will  be  four  times 
as  much  leather  jyme  covering  of  a  foot-ball  ten  inches  in 
diameter  as  would  be  in  one  of  five  inches ;  for  the 

square  of  fiS^vis  twenty-five,  and  the  square  of  ten  is  one 
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the  covering ,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  The  areas  of 
surfaces  are  as  the  squares  of  any  corresponding  lines — 
that  is,  any  lines  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  two  sur¬ 
faces  compared. 

Lawrence  explained  these  things  to  John,  who  listened 
with  close  attention,  and  asked  many  questions,  and  at 
length  said, 

“Now  take  your  pencil  and  write  what  I  shall  dictate  to 
you,  to  be  copied  into  your  book  of  notes.” 

So  John  took  his  pencil,  and  Lawrence  dictated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


“  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE. 

“  In  all  cases  of  force  or  influence  of  any  kind  radiating 
from  a  centre,  and  not  intercepted  on  its  way,  the  intensity 
at  any  point  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  centre.” 


“And  now,”  said  John,  after  he  had  wjtfMen  this, “it  is 
high  time  for  me  to  begin  my  half  hour^^tudy.” 

“But  your  half  hour’s  study  is  ov^*  said  Lawrence. 

“ Over?”  said  John,  surprised. 

“  I  think  so,”  said  Lawrenc^"y%Let  me  see.” 

So  saying,  he  took  out  his^a/Ech  and  said,  “Yes,  and  ten 
minutes  more.  Listening, ver instructive  explanations  from 
me,  you  know,  is  to  bcr  counted  for  study,  if  you  listen  at¬ 
tentively  and  try  cTerstand  them.” 

“  Good !”  saidrjQm,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  great  exulta¬ 
tion  ;  “  I  thoiigmrfl  should  have  half  an  hour  more  of  arith¬ 
metic  befo^e^rcould  go  to  bed ;  but  now  I  can  go  to  bed 
at  oncq*Jq£i  am  tired  and  sleepy.” 

SoS^ing,  he  put  away  his  books  and  papers,  and  pre- 
to  go  to  his  room. 

3ut,  Lawrence,”  said  he,  “  what  was  the  particular 
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reason  you  had  for  wishing  me  to  write  in  my  journal 
first?” 

“  It  was  because  I  was  going  to  explain  to  you  the  law 
of  the  squares  of  the  distances  in  relation  to  radiation  for 
your  study  this  evening,  and  I  thought  you  would  like 
your  journal  work  done  first.” 

“Yes,”  said  John;  “I  am  very  glad  that  you  planned 
it  so.” 


CHAPTER  VL 


INTENSITY  OF  LIGHT. 


The  art  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  light  is  called 
photometry.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  word  pho¬ 
tos,  which  means  of  light ,  and  the  word  metros,  measure¬ 
ment.  On  the  same  principle,  the  word  photometer  would 
mean  a  light-measurer,  just  as  thermometer  is  a  heat- meas¬ 
urer,  and  barometer  a  weight-measurer,  and  dynamometer 
a  strength  -  measurer,  from  Greek  words  meaning  heat, 
weight,  and  strength. 

Some  very  curious  devices  have  been  contrived  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  comparative  intensity  of  different  lights.  In  some 
of  these  devices  the  observation  is  made  by  examining  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  two  sources  of  ligh^^^jbe  compared. 
How  this  is  done  is  shown  by  the  en^^ing.  There  is  a 
stand  with  an  upright  rod  (m)  fitted^  it,  and  beyond  the 
rod  a  screen,  made  usually  of  aJH&xe  of  ground  glass,  to 
receive  the  shadows.  Any  surface  would  answer 

well  enough  for  such  a  scr&p,  but  ground  glass  is  found 
to  possess  some  peculiar^cTvantages  for  this  purpose. 

The  two  lights  to  bQKompared  are  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  upright  i  the  side  opposite  to  the  screen,  so 
as  to  cast  the  ^^ws  a  and  b  upon  it. 

In  the  engraving  the  sources  of  light  are  a  lamp  (L)  and 
a  candle  (I?)YV  The  shadows  seem  to  be  of  nearly  the  same 
intensKy^v  If,  on  careful  examination,  they  are  found  to  be 
as  Heavy  as  possible  alike,  and  if  the  lamp^as  would  seem 
t^fe^the  case,  is  nearly  twice  as  far  from  the  screen  as  the 
^indle,  then  it  would  show  that  the  light  from  the  lamp 
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would  be  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  that  from  the  can¬ 
dle.  Of  course,  by  exactly  measuring  the  two  distances 
and  squaring  the  numbers  expressing  them,  the  exact  ratio 
would  be  ascertained. 

It  would  be  found,  in  using  this  instrument,  that  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  lamp  at  A,  candles  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one 
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COMPARISON  OF  LIGHTS. 


It  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  where  you  see  on  the 
left  a  screen  similar  to  the  one  in  the  last  figure,  being 
made  of  a  plate  of  ground  glass  set  in  a  frame.  From  the 
centre  of  the  plate  there  extends  forward  a ^ade  or  screen 
of  black  pasteboard ,  which  divides  the  gpownd  glass  plate 
into  two  parts,  and  confines  the  light  ^Qhing  from  each  of 
the  two  sources  that  are  to  be  com?  to  its  own  side  of 
the  screen.  In  the  engraving,  tffri©ght  shining  on  one  side 
of  the  screen  is  seen  to  com^frOm  a  jet  of  gas,  while  that 
on  the  farther  side  is  the  li^t  of  a  candle.  On  the  table, 
in  lines  extending  fromJ&e  glass  to  the  lights,  are  scales 
of  inches,  or  other  ^^giHlivisions,  by  which  the  distances 
of  the  lights  fimj^yhe  glass  respectively  can  be  at  once 
determined.  vJ 

Thus  one^lf  of  the  glass  plate  is  illuminated  by  one 
light,  a;n>>§hb  other  by  the  other,  and,  by  looking  at  the 
two  from  the  outer  side,  a  very  exact  comparison 

can^be  made  between  them.  One  or  the  other  of  the 
s  must  be  moved  until  the  two  illuminations  are  pre- 
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cisely  equal,  and  then,  by  observing  the  distances  at  which 
the  two  lights  are  placed,  and  squaring  the  numbers  repre¬ 
senting  them,  we  get  their  relative  intensities.  x 

Another  instrument  still,  which  helps  to  show  how  many 
methods  have  been  devised  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  is 
known  as  Ritchie’s  Photometer. 


The  engraving  shows  it  in  section.  It  consists  of  a  box 
(a  5),  with  openings  on  the  opposite  sides  for  the  admission 
of  light  from  the  two  sources  that  are  to  be  com^^ed.  In 
the  centre,  above,  is  a  conical  tube,  open  at  @*e  top  at  d. 
Here  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  to  be  pl^S^d  to  compare 
the  effects  of  the  two  lights,  which  shiw^upon  two  slopes 
of  white  paper,  ef  and  e  g ,  which  co(n^rx>gether  at  e .  One 
light  or  the  other  is  to  be  moyJ|l  until  the  degree  of  il¬ 
lumination  produced  by  them^pmi  the  paper  is  the  same. 
The  intensity  of  the  radiam|(|vEnen,  from  the  two  sources 
will  be  in  proportion  to  I^J^Iquares  of  their  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  bo^T  O 

Instruments  constructed  on  these  principles,  but  quite 
complicated  in  tlMr  details,  are  fitted  up  in  gas-works  to 
determine  tlrajOhality  of  the  gas.  In  France  the  intensity 
of  the  liqh^vs  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  that  fur- 
nishecHta^a  certain  amount  and  quality  of  oil  burning  at 
a  ce^ahi  rate  per  hour,  and  in  England  the  standard  of 
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comparison  is  the  light  furnished  by  a  certain  kind  of  can** 
die.  The  lamp  or  the  candle  is  placed  upon  one  scale  of  a 
balance,  with  the  proper  weight  in  the  other  scale.  The 
gas-burner  is  placed  by  the  side  of  it,  and  the  issue  of  gas 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  two  lights  equal,  as  shown 
by  the  photometer  placed  near.  Both  lights  are  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  burn  until  the  scale  containing  the  lamp  or  can¬ 
dle  rises,  showing  that  the  prescribed  amount  of  oil  or  of 
spermaceti  has  been  consumed.  The  gas  is  then  shut  off, 
and  the  metre  shows  how  much  gas  has  been  consumed. 
By  this  means  the  quantity  of  light  which  the  gas  affords 
per  cubic  foot  is  easily  computed. 

Photometers,  besides  being  useful  in  determining  the 
light-giving  power  of  different  kinds  of  candles  and  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  of  gas,  have  also  been  employed  in  comparing 
the  light  coming  from  various  other  natural  and  artificial 
sources.  Those  who  have  made  these  observations  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  equal 
to  that  of  between  five  and  six  thousa?ici^fi¥^ he  standard 
candles,  when  placed  at  the  distance  oCji^hteen  inches ; 
that  is,  that  to  throw  a  light  equal  fqCpie  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  woul^&equire  the  combined 
power  of  no  fewer  than  five  to^ia^iousand  candles  placed 
at  the  distance  mentioned.  J|Qf  course  it  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  placeJmat  number  of  candles  so  that 
their  light  could  be  compiled.  The  experiment  only  shows 
what  number  woul^p?  necessary  if  the  combination  were 
possible.  r*  O 

As  for  the  light  of  the  moon,  even  when  full,  every  one 
knows  that^vls  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  sun,  but  few 
are  aw^Chow  very  much  inferior  it  is.  The  experiments 
of  sci^Hjhmc  men  with  photometers,  and  the  computations 
wMA  they  have  made  from  their  observations,  vary  con- 
XcR  srably  in  their  results,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
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but  the  average  of  them  makes  the  light  of  the  sun  about 
five  hundred  thousand  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  full 
moon  on  the  brightest  nights.  Of  course  this  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  approximate  result,  as  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  with  the  means  yet  devised,  to  estimate  such  enor¬ 
mous  differences  of  intensity  between  two  lights  with 
much  accuracy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CANDLES  AND  LAMPS. 


There  is  a  very  near  and  intimate  relation  between  beat 
and  light.  Both  come  together  from  the  sun,  and  both  are 
subject,  in  many  respects,  to  the  same  laws.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  modes  of  action  which  they  present  are  striking¬ 
ly  different.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  scientific  men 
at  the  present  day  is,  that  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  of 
light  are  produced  by  the  same  agent,  modified  in  its  ac¬ 
tion  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  secret  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

We  shall  see,  in  another  chapter,  the  curious  relation 
which  heat  and  light  bear  to  each  other,  as  they  come  to 
us  together  in  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  A&tfween  heat  and 
light  is,  that  heat  can  be  absorbed  b|Qlny  substance  and 
afterward  given  out  again  slowly,*)^  light,  apparently ,  is 
not  subject  to  this  mode  of  a^tltraexcept  in  a  few  special 
cases,  and  in  these  only  to  S^ery  limited  extent.  If  you 
put  a  brick  or  any  oth.er  Qbstance  in  the  rays  of  a  hot 
sun,  or  before  a  brigWme,  it  will  absorb  the  heat,  and 
then,  if  afterward  Kake  it  to  a  cool  place  and  hold 
your  hand  befoaeQ^  you  will  feel  the  heat  which  it  has 
absorbed  radiating  from  it  and  warming  your  hand ;  but 
if  you  takaA^3nto  a  dark  place,  your  eye  will  not  detect 
any  lumtfKms  radiance  from  it — that  is,  there  will  be  no 
eviden^to  the  senses  that  it  absorbed  light  as  well  as 
heat^so  as  afterward  to  emit  it.  But  perhaps  we  can  not 
^c^amly  infer,  from  the  fact  that  our  senses  do  not  detect 
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any  such  radiance,  that  there  can  not  be  any.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  certainly,  that  the  two  kinds  of  radiance  may  be 
absorbed  and  afterward  emitted  together,  and  that  the* 
hand  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the  one  kind  than  the  eye 
is  to  the  other;  in  other  words,  that  the  radiance,  acting 
as  heat,  will  produce  the  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  nerves 
of  feeling  while  its  intensity  is  yet  low,  and  yet  will  not, 
acting  as  light,  produce  the  sensation  of  vision  in  the  nerves 
of  sight  until  its  intensity  is  very  high. 

However  this  may  be  in  the  case  of  radiance  of  low  in¬ 
tensity,  we  know  that,  when  the  radiance  is  of  high  in¬ 
tensity,  the  heat  and  light  bear  a  very  intimate  relation  to 
each  other,  so  much  so  that  the  degree  of  heat  is  expressed 
often  by  the  kind  and  intensity  of  the  light  that  is  emitted. 
Blacksmiths  and  machinists  say  “red  hot”  and  “white  hot” 
to  indicate  different  degrees  of  temperature,  and  also  “cher¬ 
ry-red”  and  a  “low  red  in  the  dark.” 

There  is  a  curious  difference  between  solids  and  gases 
at  high  temperatures  in  respect  to  their  pow evft&emitting 
light.  When  any  substance  is  so  intensely  ln^Hiat  it  emits 
bright  light,  we  say  that  it  is  incandesce?ifQsv?'hen  a  gas  is 
incandescent,  it  forms  flame.  Young  n&§tfns,  often,  in  look¬ 
ing  at  a  flickering  flame  blazing  upffiym  the  fire,  or  at  that 
rising  from  a  candle  or  a  lamp,  vernier  what  it  is.  Now  it 
is  simply  incandescent  gas — akntfl  of  inflammable  air  called 
hydrogen  gas,  which,  in  burmrg — that  is,  in  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air— ^2&i£ted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be¬ 
come  incandescent.  **  O 

Burning  is  simnly-4,  chemical  action.  It  is  usually  the 
combining  of  combustible  with  the  chemical  sub¬ 

stance  calle<h(ftxygen.  There  are  certain  very  curious  con- 
sideratioi^V^nnected  with  the  fact  that  so  much  heat  is 
develop  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  combustible 
subgtaiabes,  but  I  have  not  space  to  explain  them  here.  All 
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that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what 
I  am  going  to  say  about  light  is,  that  combustion  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  develops  great  heat,  and  that  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  rapidity  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  suj)ply  of  oxygen. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  which  is  developed  by  the  heat 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  substance  heated  con¬ 
sisting  of  solid  particles ,  for,  at  the  same  temperature,  the 
particles  of  a  solid  substance  are  found  generally  to  emit 
a  stronger  light  than  those  of  a  gaseous  one.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  gaseous  substances  emit  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  in  combustion  than  most  solid  ones. 

It  results  from  this  that,  in  order  to  have  an  intense 
light,  one  way,  at  least,  would  be  to  have  a  gaseous  sub¬ 
stance  to  burn  in  order  to  produce  the  heat,  and  some 
solid  particles,  or  solid  substance,  to  be  heated  by  it,  to  af¬ 
ford  the  light. 

This  is  very  simple,  and  yet  this  is  the  philo^k)hy  of  the 
modes  generally  adopted  to  produce  artificiaftHght  and  to 
increase  the  intensity  of  it. 

Take  a  common  lamp  or  candle,  m  example,  burning 


with  a  naked  flame — that  is,  witffi^©  any  glass  chimnejL 
The  tallow,  or  wax,  or  spermac<ki<or  paraffine,  or  oil,  or 


kerosene,  or  whatever  other  s  ar  combustible  is  used,  is 
comnosed  chieflv  of  carbotftand  hvdrosren,  and  all  these 


3d.  a&W^dingly,  hydrocarbons .  When 
bflS^wick  of  the  candle  or  lamp,  the  hy- 
}*gas,  burns  and  produces  a  great  heat, 


and  the  floatim^Darticles  of  carbon,  which,  though  exceed¬ 
ingly  minut€^y*too  minute  altogether  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  e^£\Qtre  yet  solid,  become  intensely  heated,  and  it 
is  they  tt^t  emit  the  bright  light. 

H^\ogen,  burning  alone,  emits  a  very  feeble  light.  We 
sometimes  see,  in  a  wood  fire,  faint  blue  flames  here  and 
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there  which  have  very  little  illuminating  power.  These 
are  usually  flames  of  hydrogen,  and  are  produced  in  places 
where,  for  some  accidental  reason,  hydrogen  only  for  a  few 
minutes  happens  to  issue.  They  would  be  found  to  be  very 
hot  if  we  had  any  way  of  testing  their  temperature,  but 
they  would  afford  but  a  very  feeble  light  to  write  by  if 
by  any  means  we  could  bring  one  of  them  to  the  table. 

The  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  is  almost  entirely  a  hydro¬ 
gen  flame,  and,  though  it  is  very  hot,  it  gives  very  little 
light,  on  account  of  there  being  no  solid  particles  of  car¬ 
bon  in  it  to  be  intensely  heated  by  it  and  to  emit  their 
superior  light. 

It  is  all  the  better,  on  this  account,  for  the  purposes  that 
the  alcohol  lamp  is  used  for — namely,  for  producing  heat ; 
for,  if  there  were  solid  particles  of  carbon  in  the  flame,  just 
so  far  as  the  force  of  the  heat  should  be  expended  in  heat¬ 
ing  them  so  as  to  give  light,  there  would  be  less  heat  for 
the  water,  or  the  coffee,  or  the  blowpipe,  or  for  any  of  the 
other  heating  purposes  for  which  the  flame  wymused. 

And  then,  besides,  the  floating  particles  A^arbon  in  the 
flame,  if  intercepted  by  any  substance  they  are  con¬ 

sumed,  blacken  it,  or,  as  we  say,  smqM  it.  If  you  hold  a 
piece  of  cold  iron  or  any  other  suc^jhifbstance  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle  ov  lamp,  it  becomeso&moked,  as  we  say.  The 
philosophy  of  this  is,  that  a  ^eat  many  of  the  floating  par¬ 
ticles  of  carbon  are  interested  by  the  cold  substance  be¬ 
fore  they  are  consumed^nd  so  become  attached  to  it,  and 
blacken  it.  This  ]£Fofv^s  that  the  particles  of  carbon 
really  in  the  flara^aa  the  time,  though  we  do  not  see  them 
nor  see  any  indications  of  their  presence,  except  in  the  in¬ 
creased  brMfflless  of  the  flame,  in  consequence  of  their  be¬ 
ing  thenragfVes  heated  intensely  hot  in  it  and  in  process 
°f  bd^consumed.  But  by  holding  the  iron,  or  any  cold 
su^tffnee,  in  the  flame,  we  at  once  cool  all  the  particles 


are 
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that  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  so  stop  their  combustion, 
and  then  their  true  character  is  at  once  revealed. 

Very  often  a  portion  of  the  particles  of  carbon  escape 
from  the  flame  themselves  without  being  burnt,  and  go  up 
the  chimney  in  the  form  of  a  blue  smoke.  The  white  vapors 
which  are  seen  arising  sometimes  from  a  fire  are  vapors  of 
water  or  steam,  but  the  blue  fumes  are  composed  of  parti¬ 
cles  of  carbon,  some  of  which  escape  out  of  the  chimney 
into  the  air,  while  a  portion  of  them  lodge  upon  the  sides 
of  it,  forming  soot. 

Some  substances  give  out  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
carbon  in  burning  than  others,  as,  for  example,  birch  bark, 
pitch-pine  knots,  and  the  “  light-wood,”  so  called,  of  the 
Southern  States.  A  great  portion  of  this  carbon  is  made 
incandescent  in  the  flame,  and  gives  out  great  light.  That 
is  the  reason  why  those  substances  make  such  excellent 
torches.  Of  the  carbon  which  is  thus  made  incandescent 
in  these  flames,  some  is  burned — that  is,  it  finds  oxygen 
enough  to  combine  with  it  in  the  flame — ai*dQ^  disappears 
as  carbon,  and  forms  another  substance^  A&ut  some  of  the 
particles  which  are  made  incandescertf&^that  is,  red  hot — 


,  are  7iot  burned,  be- 
br  all.  This  portion, 


in  the  flame,  and  so  help  to  emit  li 
cause  there  is  not  oxygen  eno^gj] 
then,  escapes  into  the  air,  wlxejq  it  cools  and  becomes  black 
again — that  is  to  say,  eaclL&eparate  particle  becomes  black; 
but  generally,  when  it  @&nes  from  a  common  fire,  being 
more  or  less  mingles^^tn  a  certain  portion  of  watery  va¬ 
por,  which  is  wJritOthe  mixture  assumes  a  bluish  hue. 
When,  however,  ru  is  not  so  modified — as,  for  instance, 
sometimes  wftEn  issuing  from  the  smoke-pipe  of  a  steamer 
— it  shqwCsSy  its  very  dark  bluish  color,  what  its  true 
charac^lris. 

cause  of  this  escape  of  carbon  unconsumed  is  that 


^supply  of  oxygen  for  the  flame  is  insufficient ;  for, 
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whenever  a  particle  of  carbon  becomes  red  hot  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  oxygen,  it  immediately  combines  with  it,  and  forms 
another  substance  which  is  entirely  invisible.  There  have 
been  devised  in  modern  times  many  modes  of  furnishing 
supplies  of  oxygen  for  flames  in  a  more  rapid  and  abundant 


manner,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  unconsumed 
carbon,  but  in  early  times 
no  method  was  known  of 
doing  this.  Indeed,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  or  desirableness  of 
doing  it  was  not  understood, 
for  scarcely  any  thing  was 
known  before  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  in  regard  to 
the  true  nature  of  flame,  or 
of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  greater  or  degree 


^mperfect  in  respect  to  the 
>  principle  on  which  they  op¬ 
erated.  There  was  no  ar¬ 
rangement  to  facilitate  the 
supply  of  oxygen,  nor  to 
prevent  the  disturbing  and 
cooling  effect  of  currents  of 
air  upon  the  flame,  so  that 
a  faint  and  flickering  light, 


accompanied  by  a  great  deal 
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of  unconsumed  carbon  in  the  form  of  smoke,  was  the  cer¬ 
tain  result. 

The  only  light  for  the  streets  of  cities  in  Europe  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago  was  furnished  by  great  flaming 
and  smoking  torches  carried  in  the  hand.  The  darkness 
at  night,  of  course,  afforded  great  facilities  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  all  kinds  of  crime,  and  robberies,  murders,  and  as¬ 
sassinations  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Paris  at  one  time  organized  a  guard  of  armed  men 
to  patrol  the  streets  in  search  of  the  criminals,  lighting  then- 
way,  of  course,  by  the  only  kind  of  illumination  they  then 
knew  how  to  produce,  viz.,  that  of  blazing  and  smoking- 
torches,  which  the  link-man  carried  before  them  in  his  hand. 

The  true  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  to  dispel 
the  darkness  which  occasioned  it  by  devising  some  way  to 
increase  the  brightness  of  the  light  which  could  be  given 
by  a  flame,  and  then  lighting  the  streets  by  placing  a  fixed 
burner  of  this  increased  brightness  at  every^krner. 

The  first  method  of  attempting  to  do  t|gMvas  by  means 
of  a  reflector  placed  behind  the  flamqr(§Jvas  to  throw  all 
that  part  of  the  sphere  of  light  i^yhg  from  the  flame, 
which  would  naturally  go  baclp-&©ard  the  wall,  where  it 
was  not  wanted,  forward  into  She  street.  But  very  soon 
the  attention  of  scientific  i^h  began  to  be  turned  to  the 
question  whether  the  inj^sity  of  the  light  itself  could  not 
be  increased  by  increa|i^  the  intensity  of  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced,  and  then  pj^moting  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion 
by  a  more  com^fl^te  and  rapid  supply  of  oxygen.  There 
would  eviden^  be  a  double  advantage  in  this,  for,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  supply  of  oxygen,  all  the  carbon  would  be 
consu^^  instead  of  being  allowed  in  part  to  escape  un- 
con&umbd  as  smoke,  and  then,  moreover,  the  particles  which 
consumed  would  be  raised  to  a  higher  intensity  of 
^ieat,  and  so  would  become  more  highly  luminous. 
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Now,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  fire  of  wood  or  of  coal, 
the  way  to  increase  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  to  blow  it  with 
the  bellows ;  that  is,  to  send  in,  by  means  of  the  bellows,  a 
rapid  current  of  air  containing  the  necessary  oxygen.  But 
it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  while  the  blowing  of  a 
solid  fire  makes  it  burn  all  the  brighter,  blowing  the  flame 
of  a  candle  puts  it  out.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Fully  to  understand  the  reason,  it  must  be  observed  that 
blowing  a  fire  has  three  different  effects  upon  it — first,  to 
supply  oxygen  to  it,  and  so  make  it  burn  faster;  secondly, 
to  cool  it ;  and,  thirdly,  by  its  mechanical  impulse,  to  blow 
the  burning  fuel  away .  In  the  case  of  the  blacksmith’s 
forge,  only  the  first  of  these  effects  is  produced  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  The  current  of  air  supplies  oxygen  to 
increase  the  combustion,  which  greatly  increases  the  heat. 
It  brings  coolness  too,  and  so  prevents  the  heat  from  be¬ 
coming  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  bellows  could  blow 
hot  air  instead  of  cold;  but  the  influence  of  the  greater 
supply  of  oxygen  in  promoting  the  combus^fnis  vastly 
greater  in  increasing  the  heat  than  the  cooji^  effect,  even 

it.  And  as  to 
comparatively 


in  the  coldest  winter  day,  is  in  diminish!*! 
the  third  effect,  the  coals  being  solid 


heavy,  the  current  of  air  is  not  ^t^oSg  enough  to  blow 
them  away.  X 

If,  however,  we  imagine  that  The  blast  was  so  powerful 
as  to  blow  the  coals  fromjQue  forge  all  over  the  black¬ 
smith’s  shop,  the  fire  wimj^be  put  out  by  it  at  once — that 
is,  as  soon  as  the  tfltlQdual  coals  had  time  to  go  out  in 
their  new  places^c^xtered  over  the  bench  and  floor.  If 
the  coals  were^&fy  small,  this  would  be  very  soon ;  and 
if  we  imasnn^C^ach  one  of  them  to  be  no  larger  than  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  d^^£  the  extinguishment  would  be  almost  instan- 
tane(m^\ 

'Hfisns  precisely  what  happens  when  we  blow  out  a  can- 
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die.  The  flame  is  a  burning  or  incandescent  gas,  with  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  particles  of  solid  carbon,  infinitely  finer 
than  any  visible  dust,  pervading  it.  When  you  blow  it, 
therefore,  with  a  strong  puff  of  air,  the  whole  incandescent 
gaseous  mass  is  blown  away,  and  is  instantly  cooled  below 
the  point  of  combustion ;  in  other  words,  it  goes  out. 

If  there  is  at  the  time,  however,  a  portion  of  the  wick  in¬ 
candescent,  as  there  usually  is,  that,  as  it  can  not  be  blown 
away,  remains  burning,  and  the  more  you  blow  upon  it  the 
brighter  it  glows,  until,  as  fast  as  successive  portions  of  it 
become  loosened  and  driven  off,  the  incandescent  mass  is 
diminished ;  and  as  the  coolness  of  the  blast  prevents  the 
combustion  from  extending  itself  to  portions  below,  the 
wick,  as  well  as  the  flame,  is  soon  entirely  extinguished. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  blowing  out  a  candle. 
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In  view  of  the  facts  and  explanations  given  in  the  last 
chapter,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  one  way,  at  least,  of 
attempting  to  increase  the  light  given  out  by  any  flame  is 
to  continue  some  mode  of  increasing  the  supply  of  oxygen 
for  it  without  dispersing  or  scattering  the  burning  materials ; 
in  other  words,  of  “  blowing”  the  candle  or  fire  without 
blowing  it  out. 

It  was  a  Swiss  inventor  named  Argand  who  first  con¬ 
trived  to  do  this,  and  the  contrivance  which  he  devised 
is  called  the  Argand  burner  to  this  day. 

But,  in  order  that  you  may  clearly  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  invention,  I  must  first  say  that  thdAare  two 
ways  of  “  blowing”  fires  in  furnaces  and  fdjg^s :  one  by 
driving  in  the  current  of  air  by  the  force^jfiKpropulsion  be¬ 
low,  and  the  other  by  drawing  it  in  Jb^the  force  of  ex¬ 
haustion  in  the  chimney  above. 

The  former  is  effected  by  me^g  of  bellows,  and  some¬ 
times  by  another  contrivance  xaured  a  fan-blower,  by  either 
of  which  a  strong  blast  is  f<0ced  into  the  fire  at  the  grate. 
In  some  furnaces  where^&ery  great  heat  is  required,  the 
air  is  heated  befor^-itp^  driven  into  the  furnace,  so  that 
the  full  effect  of  the^additional  supply  of  oxygen  may  be 
secured  withoutr^Jry  diminution  being  caused  by  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  mrf^ent  of  air. 

The  latf^  ‘of  the  modes  above  mentioned — that  is,  the 
drawmgAjf  air  jn  by  th e  force  of  exhaustion  in  the  chim- 
ney^ofcrve,  is  effected  by  making  the  chimney  very  tall. 
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The  air  within  the  chimney,  being  heated,  is  light  and  buoy¬ 
ant,  and,  of  course,  the  taller  the  chimney,  the  more  buoy¬ 
ancy  there  is,  and  the  greater  the  draft — that  is,  the  faster 
the  air  is  “  drawn  in,”  as  we  usually  express  it,  though  the 
real  mode  of  operation  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  above  the  fire  being  taken  off,  in  part,  by  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  the  hot  air  in  the  chimney,  the  air  is  forced  in  to 
the  fire  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  acts  on  the  or¬ 
ifice  below. 

Now  Argand’s  plan  was  to  furnish  the  increased  supply 
of  oxygen  to  the  fire  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  or  candle  by 
“  drawing  it  in”  from  below  by  means  of  a  chimney,  and 
he  also  conceived  the  thought  of  bringing  in  the  current  in 
the  middle  of  the  flame  instead  of  around  the  outside  of  it. 

Argand,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  a  Swiss.  He  was 
of  quite  humble  origin,  but  he  received  a  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  very 
successfully  in  the  southern  part  of  France  in  connection 
with  industrial  occupations,  in  which  his  s^i^itific  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  especially  his  knowledge  of  c^mistry,  were  of 
great  service. 

His  attention  was  called,  while'N^is  employed,  to  the 
subject  of  light,  especially  foiYTlW in  manufacturing  and 
other  such  establishments ;  %Qrin  those  days — near  the 
close  of  the  last  century— ^ tfSre  was  nothing  in  use  for  ar¬ 
tificial  light  but  such  n&mM,  smoking,  and  flickering  flames 
as  are  given  out  by^qj&nKm  lamps,  torches,  and  flambeaux. 
His  knowledge  ^Qliemistry  showed  him  that  the  reason 
why  the  flames  were  not  bright  was  the  scantiness  of  the 
supply  of  a^Snuch  could  only  reach  the  flame  on  the  out¬ 
side.  l^JpKl  been  discovered  some  time  previously  that 
an  orcw^try  flame  was  hollow — being  bright  only  on  the 
oqt^surface  of  it — as,  of  course,  it  must  be,  as  in  the  case 
^such  a  flame  there  is  no  access  to  the  air  within. 
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So  Argand  set  himself  at  work  to  contrive  a  way  by 
which  to  admit  air  to  the  centre  of  the  flame ;  and  after  a 
great  many  experiments  and  a  great  deal  of  contrivance, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  cylindrical  wick  which  was  to 
be  inclosed  between  two  concentric  tubes,  with  an  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  tube  for  a  supply  of  air.  He 
also  provided  suitable  mechanism  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  wick,  and  fitted  a  sheet-iron  chimney  over  it  to  in¬ 
crease  the  draft  up  through  the  inner  tube. 

He  made  his  chimney  of  sheet-iron,  because  in  those  days 
they  had  no  means  of  making  glass  chimneys  that  would 
stand  so  great  a  heat  without  breaking.  Of  course  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  chimney  so  that  the  lower  edge  of 
it  should  be  just  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  flame,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  light  might  not  be  intercepted. 

Not  long  after  this  the  glass-makers  contrived  to  make 
glass  chimneys  which  would  stand  great  heat  provided 
they  were  heated  gradually,  and  then  Argand’s  ii^ention 
was  complete.  (2j  * 

But  the  invention,  great  as  its  value  lu^Qjfoved  to  be 
for  mankind,  was  the  source  to  the  unh  inventor  of  it 
of  nothing  but  trouble  and  sorrow,  ^©became  involved 
in  disputes*  and  lawsuits  with  oth<£  men,  especially  with  a 
Frenchman,  whose  name  is  spel(^  Quinquet,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  nearly  as  can  be  hp^resented  by  English  sym¬ 
bols,  Kabigkciy.  Quinqu^tgyt^vould  seem,  drew  Argand’s 
idea  from  him  in  conv(^\Mon,  or,  at  least,  obtained  such 
glimpses  of  it  as  en(^|ed  him  to  produce  a  lamp  of  the 
same  character;  ?qfi|>he  harassed  and  thwarted  Argand  in 
all  his  attemp^ts^)obtain  what  would  correspond  to  a  pat¬ 
ent  right  t^Kht  the  present  day.  Argand  went  to  En¬ 
gland,  and there  was  more  successful.  His  invention  was 
adoptel^mhat  country,  and  was  recognized  as  his,  and 
the  cg^tri vance  is  called  the  Argand  burner  there  and  in 
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America  to  this  day.  But  in  France  the  name  of  Quinquet 
finally  carried  the  day,  and  a  lamp  there,  with  a  burner  on 
this  principle,  is  always  called  a  Quinquet. 

Argand  was  worn  out,  mind  and  body,  by  his  long-con¬ 
tinued  disappointments  and  troubles,  and  when  he  was 
only  a  little  past  middle  life  he  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood  in  Switzerland,  poor,  disheartened,  and  miserable, 
and  died  in  the  imbecility  and  wretchedness  of  a  prema¬ 
ture  old  age. 

And  now,  nearly  a  century  since  his  death,  they  who  un¬ 
derstand  these  facts,  after  they  have  been  reading  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening  by  the  bright  light  which  his  simple 
and  beautiful  contrivance  has  given  them,  sometimes  pay  a 
brief  tribute  to  his  memory  by  observing  for  a  moment  in 
silence  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the 
double  current  of  air,  intensified  in  its  action  by  the  draft 
of  the  chimney,  and  then  saying  to  themselves,  “  Poor  Ar¬ 
gand  l” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INTERMINGLING  OF  UNDULATIONS. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  there  are,  or,  rather,  have 
been,  two  theories  in  respect  to  the  physical  nature  of 
light — one,  that  it  consists  in  the  emanation  of  streams  of 
exceedingly  minute  particles,  which  fly  through  the  air 
with  inconceivable  swiftness,  having  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  power  of  passing  through  glass  and  all  transpa¬ 
rent  bodies ;  and  the  other,  that  it  consists  in  a  vibratory 
or  undulatory  motion  in  a  subtle  medium,  which,  in  order 
to  have  a  name  for  it,  has  been  called  ether.  The  existence 
of  this  ether  is  only  imaginary,  however,  as  nothing  is  di¬ 
rectly  known  in  respect  to  it,  and  it  is  only  supposed  to 
exist,  as  the  sole  means  that  we  can  conceive*^™  render 
the  transmission  of  luminous  undulations  pebble. 

It  seems,  however,  as  has  already  beoflShiid,  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  the  possibility  of^Mulations  in  such 
infinite  number  and  variety  as  mi(gt)tre  moving  at  every 
point  in  space,  if  this  theory  is  ^ie,  meeting,  and  encoun¬ 
tering,  and  crossing  each  oth^without  in  the  least  degree 
interfering  with  or  disturhJok  each  other’s  motions.  Still 
we  can  not  say  that  tK^js^ould  be  impossible.  There  is 
complete  and  posititfbjproof  that  sound  is  produced  by  vi¬ 
brations  in  the  a^j  and  yet,  on  a  calm  summer  morning, 
we  can,  by  list^ing,  hear  a  great  many  different  sounds, 
all  clear  anA^jfetinct,  and  each  produced  by  its  own  undu¬ 
lations,  ccmjNhg  through  the  same  medium  with  all  the  rest, 
and  (^mwithout  being  sensibly  disturbed  by  the  others. 
WAcan  hear  the  songs  of  two  or  three  different  birds,  the 
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talk  of  children  at  play,  the  whistle  of  a  distant  locomo¬ 
tive,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  chirp  of 
a  cricket,  and  the  faint  tones  of  the  bell  in  the  village  spire, 
miles  away.  Though  we  can  not  well  attend  to  all  these 
sounds  at  once,  we  can  hear  them  all,  and,  if  we  select  any 
one  to  listen  to  specially,  we  can  hear  it  distinctly  and 
clearly,  showing  that  the  undulations  which  produce  it 
come  to  us  through  the  air  undisturbed  by  the  undulations 
of  all  the  rest,  which,  however,  they  must  necessarily  trav¬ 
erse  at  every  conceivable  angle  on  the  way. 

John  had  a  curious  opportunity  to  observe  the  phenoni 
enon  of  undulations  crossing  each  other  without  serious 
interference  one  evening  while  he  was  with  Lawrence  in 
London.  It  was  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

There  are  several  large  parks  in  London  where  people 
go  for  recreation  and  amusement.  The  nearest,  and,  in 
.some  respects,  the  most  attractive  of  these,  is  St.  James’s 
Park.  This  park  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  others,  but  it 
is  nearer  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  so  is  accessible 


middle  by  a  suspensionQ&rdge.  There  are  walks  along 


full  of  ltfdQfc,  and  gentlemen,  and  children  walking  about 
and  anting  themselves  in  various  ways. 

LMM  evening,  about  an  hour  before  the  sun  went  down, 
Jawrence  and  John  were  walking  together  in  one  of  the 
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streets  in  that  part  of  the  town,  on  their  way  home  from 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  had  been  spending  an 
hour  wandering  about  through  the  aisles,  and  transepts, 
and  chapels,  looking  at  the  monuments  and  other  curious 
things  to  be  seen  there,  Lawrence  stopped,  and,  pointing 
to  a  side  street,  said, 

“I  am  going  to  turn  off  here  and  go  into  the  park. 
There  is  an  experiment  that  I  am  going  to  have  performed 
there  for  you.” 

“Who  is  going  to  perform  it?”  asked  John. 

“A  couple  of  ducks,”  said  Lawrence,  gravely. 

John  laughed,  but  he  turned  very  readily  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  Lawrence  indicated. 

They  soon  entered  the  park  by  a  ponderous  iron  gate, 
and,  after  walking  a  little  way  over  a  broad  gravel  walk 
well  filled  with  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  boys 
and  girls,  going  to  and  fro,  and  separated  on  each  side 
from  the  shrubberies,  and  lawns,  and  beds  of  floors  by  an 
open  iron  fence,  they  came  to  a  suspensioiiJbwdge  lead¬ 
ing  over  a  narrow  portion  of  the  lake^QThey  crossed 
this  bridge,  and  then,  after  proceedif^Ja  little  farther, 
they  found  a  row  of  chairs,  whiok^Qere  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  walk  and  facing  the^wacer.  They  took  their 
seats  in  two  of  these  chairs,  ancQpbked  out  upon  the  little 
lake. 

Immediately  before  fhM^icross  the  walk,  was  a  band 
of  green,  with  large  t^^here  and  there  upon  it,  so  near, 
however,  that  theii^Janches  intermingled.  Under  these 
trees  there  was^^ew  of  the  water,  with  ducks  swimming 
here  and  themGK^er  the  surface  of  it.  The  sheet  of  water 
was  not  \sN*pwide,  and  beyond  it,  the  farther  shore  wras 
covered  ™  groves  of  trees  and  thickets  of  shrubbery. 

said  John,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  and  had 
viewed  the  landscape  before  them  for  a  moment,  “  and 
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THE  DUCKS  ON  THE  LAKE. 


0? 


what  is  the  experiment  that  the  ducks  are  going  to  per¬ 
form  ?” 

“It  is  an  experiment  on  the  crossing  ofyundulations ,” 
said  Lawrence.  “You  see  these  ducks  ar^^nnming  about 
in  all  directions,  and  each  one,  as  he  the  water  with 
his  breast  and  his  paddling  legs,  nm£y*  two  lines  of  waves, 
or  undulations,  which  diverge  fhfiy'each  other  as  they  re¬ 
cede  behind  him,  or,  ratheii  ka/lie  advances  and  leaves 
them.  There  is  somethin^jVery  curious  in  the  laws  of 
motion  that  govern  the  filiation  and  the  spread  of  these 
lines;  but  I  am  not^e^ig  to  say  any  thing  about  that 
now,  but  only  to  you  see  what  the  effect  is  when  two 
of  these  lines  o^rctves  cross  each  other.  You  would  think, 
in  such  a  ca^  that  they  would  disturb  and  destroy  each 
other,  as  cfi^would  suppose  the  undulations  or  vibrations 
of  ligbV^ould  do.  But  you  will  see,  when  we  get  a  good 
chance^-that  is,  when  two  ducks  happen  to  come  along 
%j  side,  so  that  the  lines  of  waves  cross  each  other — 
^hat  there  is  much  less  interference  than  one  would  sup- 
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pose,  and  that  the  different  lines  go  on  after  the  crossing 
much  as  before.” 

Just  at  this  time  a  neatly  but  plainly  dressed  woman 
came  along  the  walk,  having  a  little  leathern  bag  hanging 
by  her  side.  She  advanced  to  Lawrence,  and  held  out  her 
hand  for  the  money  to  pay  for  the  chairs. 

44  How  much  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 

44  Two  pence,”  said  the  woman — or,  rather,  as  she  pro¬ 
nounced  it, 44  tuppence.” 

Lawrence  gave  her  the  money,  and  she  went  away. 

44 1  thought  they  were  only  a  penny  apiece,”  said  John. 

44  That’s  for  the  common  chairs,”  said  Lawrence.  44  We 
have  taken  arm-chairs,  and  so  have  made  ourselves  first- 
class  people. 

44  We  might  as  well  have  taken  the  common  chairs,”  said 
John;  44 they  would  have  been  just  as  good  for  us  to  sit 
here  and  see  the  ducks.” 

44  Exactly,”  said  Lawrence ;  “  only  then  we  should  have 
marked  ourselves  as  second-class  people.  rp  thing  is 
managed  in  England  on  the  principle  of  social  classifica¬ 
tion.  When  other  people  don’t  class  ^Su,  you  have  to 
class  yourself.  Americans  almost  qtfyftys  prefer  to  pay 
the  difference,  rather  than  mata  ^)bmselves  second-class 
people.  But  the  English  don^ycare  so  much;  they  are 
used  to  such  distinctions.”  ^ 


UI  don’t  care  much 
44  The  difference  doej 
as  this,”  said  Lawr^n^ 


ohn. 

amount  to  much  in  such  a  case 
it  is  worth  thinking  of  some¬ 
times,  as,  for  iQ^nce,  on  a  long  journey.  When  we  go 
to  Paris,  you  save  a  pound  or  two,  I  suppose — which 
would  be^&rahl  to  five  or  ten  dollars — by  going  second 
class,  anct^o  have  that  amount  to  spend  for  apparatus  or 
bool^h^Paris.” 

SsThen  I’l 


gn 


^’11  do  it,”  said  John,  jumping  up  suddenly  from 
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liis  chair.  “I’ll  certainly  do  it;  I’d  as  lief  go  second  class 
as  not.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Lawrence.  “But  now  look  at  the 
ducks;  there  are  two  coming  now  directly  before  us  in 
just  the  right  position.” 

The  two  ducks  that  Lawrence  referred  to  were  swim¬ 
ming  along  nearly  side  by  side,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  the  little  line  of  waves  which  passed  off 
from  the  left  side  of  one  crossed  that  which  came  from 
the  right  side  of  the  other,  but  the  two  lines  seemed 
scarcely  to  interfere  with  each  other  at  all.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  go  on  after  the  crossing,  each  on  its  way,  as  if 
it  had  been  very  little  disturbed  by  the  other. 

This  is  only  one  among  the  innumerable  cases  occurring 
in  nature  which  show  the  possibility  of  the  coexistence  of 
different  vibrations  among  the  same  set  of  particles — that 
is,  in  the  same  substance — with  a  degree  of  independence 
of  each  other  which,  without  proof  from  experiment,  we 
should  have  thought  impossible.  John  ^ftAvery  much 
surprised  to  see  how  little  disturbed  th^nverging  lines 
of  waves  made  by  the  two  ducks  w<^€  In  crossing  each 
other.  It  is  true  that  after wardX^en  he  saw  several 
ducks  swimming  this  way  anrtSp^it,  in  all  directions,  a 
good  deal  of  irregular  comii^tron  was  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  but  tier  apparent  confusion  seemed 
to  be  caused  quite  as  by  the  difficulty  of  following 

with  the  eye,  and  §&^Ming  by  the  mind,  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  lines,  as  by  miQtetual  interference  in  the  undulatory 
actions. 

The  case  6^bifferent  sounds  coming  through  the  air  to 
the  ear,^^^^  has  already  been  referred  to,  is  another  in- 
stanc  ihe  coexistence  of  different  vibrations  in  the 
samqVsubstance,  each  preserving  unimpaired  its  own  dis- 
i$3>ife  character.  So,  when  a  bell  is  struck— especially 
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if  it  is  a  large  and  heavy  bell — besides  the  general  vibra¬ 
tion  which  emits  the  principal  and  dominant  tone,  there 
are  always  a  great  many  others  which  blend  with  the 
principal  one,  and  combine  with  it  in  the  effect  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  general  sound.  These  subordinate  tones  are  called 
the  harmonics.  It  is  so  with  a  musical  string  or  wire ;  it 
has  its  harmonics  as  well  as  its  principal  sound,  and  they 
all  come  together  through  the  air  to  the  ear  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  each  other.  So,  when  a  band  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  performers  is  playing,  it  is  wonderful  to  think  what 
an  immensely  complicated  mass  of  vibrations,  produced  by 
so  many  kinds  of  instruments  and  playing  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  parts,  must  come  to  the  ear  through  the  air  at  the  same 
time ;  and  though  many  of  them  may  mingle  and  blend  so 
as  to  produce  a  delightful  harmony,  they  do  not  disturb 
or  derange  each  other  at  all,  for  if  they  did  so  the  result 
would  be  only  a  discordant  noise. 

“Such  cases  as  these,”  said  Lawrence,  “make  it  Just  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  conceive  that  the  emanations  ojM7gJity  mov¬ 
ing  constantly,  as  they  do,  with  such  amaziimC^elocity,  and 
in  every  direction  through  the  starry  hea^Chs,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  each  other  at  all,  may  b^^fopagated,  as  sci¬ 
entific  men  now  suppose,  by  undul^tiVKs  or  oscillations  in 
a  very  subtle  and  highly  elastic  J^dium. 

“At  any  rate,”  he  addedyicmis  much  is  certain,  that 
these  emanations  are  prorntf^rced,  in  some  way  most  mysj 
terious  to  us,  in  right  '&&&, "diverging  in  every  direction 
from  the  centre;  thfrtQiey  expand  in  two  dimensions  as 
they  advance,  and  stt  each  portion  of  them  occupies  a 
space  that  incrp^sjs  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and,  of 
course,  thaf^ffivmtensity  on  a  surface  of  given  magnitude 
diminis/ids^fe  the  square  of  the  distance,  or,  as  the  mathe¬ 
maticians  say,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ; 
anckuMlly,  that  these  rays  are  wholly  invisible  to  us,  ex- 
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cept  so  far  as  they  are  intercepted  in  their  passage  and  re¬ 
flected^  so  as  to  come  to  us  and  enter  our  eyes,  where  they 
form  an  image  on  the  retina  and  produce  vision.” 

When  Lawrence  had  said  this,  he  took  out  his  watch, 
looked  at  it,  and  said, 

“Well,  we  have  been  here  looking  at  the  ducks,  and  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  intermingling  of  vibrations  and  undulations, 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  twenty-five.  Shall  we  call  this 
time  study  hours  or  not  ?” 

“That  is  just  as  you  say,”  replied  John.  “I’ve  learned 
something ,  at  any  rate,  and  something  that  I  did  not  know 
before.” 

“  And  you  have  listened  attentively  to  it,”  replied  Law¬ 
rence.  “I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  consider  it  study  hours. 
And  there  is  one  thing  more  that  I  should  like  to  explain, 
wdiich  will  take  about  five  minutes,  if  you  are  not  too  tired, 
and  that  will  just  make  up  the  half  hour.” 

John  said  he  was  not  too  tired,  and  would  like  very  well 
to  make  up  the  half  hour.  So  Lawrence^i^plained  that, 
although  the  emanations  of  light,  whetlmi^ney  were  really 
of  the  nature  of  undulations  or  not,  cttChot  appear,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  to  interfere  with  each  eSifcr  at  all,  however  nu¬ 
merous  and  complicated  their  iikar'e  crossings  might  be,  that 
still  there  was  an  optical  phejfomenon  which  was  called  in¬ 
terference,  although,  stric^y  speaking,  it  was  not  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  common  se@<ef  since  both  of  the  radiations  in 
these  cases  produ  own  full  effect,  though  the  two 

effects  combine^jG&duced  a  somewhat  remarkable  result. 

Lawrence^  exphtined  the  principle  by  asking  John  to  im¬ 
agine  that/ti*?)  ducks  were  swimming  over  the  water  in 
such  dm*6hons  that  the  undulations  should  not  cross  each 
other^ut  should  follow  each  other  in  long  lines  exactly 

>^VNow  we  may  suppose,”  he  added,  “that  these  lines  are 
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more  or  less  near  to  each  other.  We  may  imagine  them 
to  coincide  exactly — that  is,  that  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
one  shall  coincide  exactly  with  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  the 
other,  and  the  hollow  with  the  hollow — and  that  by  this 
coincidence  the  height  of  the  wave  would  be  increased,  and 
also  the  depth  of  the  hollow,  so  that  the  two  undulations 
combined  should  form  a  united  one  of  double  intensity. 
We  can  also,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine  that  the  two  sets 
of  undulations  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  half 
the  breadth  of  the  wave ,  so  that  the  hollow  of  one  should 
just  correspond  with  the  swell  of  the  other,  and  thus  that 
each  should  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other ^  and  the  water 
consequently  remain  smooth.”' 

“Oh, Lawrence,”  said  John,  “it  would  not  be  possible  to 
fit  the  two  lines  of  the  waves  so  exactly  as  that.” 

“  True,”  replied  Lawrence ;  “  but  is  it  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  it  ?” 


“No,”  rejoined  John,  “I  don’t  think  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  it.”  vCj 

“You  are  right,  probably,”  added  Lawren®j*cin  saying 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  perform^Gtis  experiment 
with  any  waves  and  by  means  of  ducl^jnut  it  can  be  rep¬ 
resented  perfectly  by  artificial  wa^e§pv 
“  Artificial  waves  ?”  repeated  jfohn. 

“Yes,”  replied  Lawrence ;  “there  is  an  article  of  appa¬ 
ratus  by  which  the  action  n0Tappearance  of  waves  can  be 
produced  by  means  of^^J  of  wood  rising  and  falling,  so 
as  to  illustrate  th  ylO's  of  their  motion.  You  turn  a 
crank,  and  a  motipnH*epresenting  a  wave  runs  along  the 
machine.  WithNjBis  they  can  show  very  plainly  what  I 
have  been  osfifeining  to  you.  There  are  two  sets  of  mov¬ 
ing  bars,  oj^wo  systems,  either  of  which  alone  makes  a  line 
of  wav^sA  When  they  are  combined  in  a  way  to  make  the 
electrons  and  depressions  of  both  systems  correspond^  the 
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waves  are  of  double  height ;  but  when  they  are  combined 
so  as  to  make  the  elevations  of  one  correspond  with  the 
depressions  of  the  other,  then  there  are  no  waves  at  all. 
The  mechanism  moves,  but  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
that  which  represents  the  surface  of  the  water,  remains 
smooth.” 

“That’s  curious,”  said  John. 

“And  so  with  light,”  added  Lawrence.  “There  is  a  way 
of  contriving  to  make  the  two  sets  of  luminous  undulations 
unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  darkness.  I  can  not 
explain  to  you  now  how  it  is  done;  only  remembei  that  in 
the  books  it  is  called  interference.  It  is  only  interference, 
however,  in  one  sense.  Strictly  speaking,  neither  interferes 
with  or  hinders  the  real  and  proper  action  of  the  other,  but 
the  two  actions  combined  produce  a  remarkable  result. 

“And  now,”  added  Lawrence,  rising,  “your  five  minutes 
are  out,  and  more  too,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  home. 
Only  you  must  try  to  remember  exactly  what  is  meant 
philosophically  by  interference ,  as  the  worcLik  used,  in  the 
science  of  light.” 

As  Lawrence  and  John  walked  the  suspension 

bridge  on  their  return  home,  they^Qbpped  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  ducks  and  swai^Qvhich  were  swimming 
about  in  one  place  near  the  sjboh?:  John  looked  attentive¬ 
ly  to  see  whether  he  could  (Detect  any  thing  like  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  interference^*  the  optical  sense,  but  he  could 
not. 

“At  any  rate^’^xl  he,  “I  should  like  to  have  one  of 
those  wave  mao^es  that  you  described.” 

“  You  caft^puy  one,  perhaps,  when  you  get  to  Paris,” 
said  LawF^ie,  “  with  the  money  that  you  save  by  going 
secon 

<,  Xpbifn’s  father  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  was  perfect- 
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]y  willing  to  supply  his  son  with  all  the  money  that  he 
could  judiciously  use,  and  Lawrence  had  full  authority  to 
furnish  John  with  whatever  he  thought  was  judicious.  But 
they  both  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  a  boy  enjoys 
any  acquisition  that  he  may  make  much  more,  and  feels  a 
more  real  and  substantial  sense  of  property  in  it,  if  he  has 
done  something  to  earn  it  himself  by  some  kind  of  effort, 
or  sacrifice,  or  self-denial.  A  father  who  supplies  his  son 
freely  and  thoughtlessly  with  all  the  money  that  he  wants 
acts  very  unphilosophically.  He  is  as  unphilosophical  as 
he  would  be  in  thinking  that  it  would  do  just  as  well  to 
give  his  boy  money  to  buy  fish  of  a  vendor  going  by,  as  to 
let  him  take  his  rod  and  line  and  go  a  fishing  himself  to 
catch  them. 


so 
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REFLECTED  AND  TRANSMITTED  LIGHT. 

A  great  many  curious  and  beautiful  illusions  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  reflection  of  light.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these  is  the  exhibition  of  pretended  ghosts  and  hob¬ 
goblins  at  places  of  public  entertainment.  John  went  with 
Lawrence  to  witness  one  of  these  exhibitions  at  a  place  of 
instruction  and  amusement  in  London  called  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institution,  where  the  whole  process  was  explained.  I 
shall  presently  give  an  account  of  this  visit,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  clearly  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  pay  attention  for  a  moment  to  a  certain  mathemat¬ 
ical  principle. 

If  you  throw  a  ball  from  your  hand  to  lJfr^floor  directly 
downward — that  is,  at  right  angles  to  h^vnoor,  its  tenden¬ 
cy  is  to  rebound  directly  upward — to  come  up  as  it 
went  down,  namely,  at  right  augh^O 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  |hreaw  the  ball  somewhat  for¬ 
ward,  so  that  it  shall  strike  0k  floor  at  some  distance  be¬ 
fore  you,  it  will,  in  rebounding,  go  still  farther  on.  In  this 
case  the  ball  strikes  tijM)oor  at  an  oblique  angle,  and,  on 
rebounding,  or  beb^^e fleeted,  as  we  might  say,  it  rises  at 
the  same  angle  ^njme  other  side. 

It  follows TjCPjn  this  that  if  a  boy  and  a  girl  standing  at 
a  little  dist^te  apart  are  playing  with  a  ball,  and  the  boy 
wishes  row  the  ball  so  that  the  girl  may  easily  catch 
it  oil  rebound,  he  must  throw  it  so  that  it  shall  strike 

tlu?9^or  as  nearly  as  possible  midway  between  them,  so# 
it  may  have  a  horizontal  distance  to  rise  in  equal  to 
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that  which  was  occupied  in  its  descent;  for  this  it  must 
have  if  it  is  to  rise  at  the  same  angle  and  attain  to  the 
same  height. 

There  is  the  same  tendency,  substantially,  when  the  ball 
is  thrown  against  a  perpendicular  wall,  though  in  this  case 
the  elfect  is  modified  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  weight  of 
the  ball. 

In  the  case  of  the  reflection  of  light,  the  effect  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  interfere  with  it,  and  the  result  is,  that  universally 
the  angle  at  which  the  light  comes  to  the  reflecting  sur¬ 
face  on  one  side  is  the  same  as  that  at  which  it  leaves  it 
on  the  other,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  scientifically, 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  optics. 

The  principle  is  made  plain  by  the  engraving,  where  C 
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represents  a  small  hole  in  a  shutter  admitting  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  sun  into  a  darkened  room.  The  light  falls 
upon  a  mirror  lying  horizontally  upon  a  table,  making  with 
the  perpendicular,  A  D,  the  angle  of  incidence,  CDA.  The 
ray  is  reflected  in  the  direction  D  B,  as  far  to  the  right  of 
the  perpendicular  as  it  came  in  on  the  left ;  in  other  words, 
making  the  angle  of  reflection,  ADB,  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence,  ADC. 

An  instrument  has  been  devised  for  showing  that  these 
angles  are  exactly  equal,  so  far  as  mathematical  principle 
of  this  kind  can  be  shown  by  experiment.  The  next  en¬ 
graving  represents  this  instrument. 

It  consists  of  a  graduated  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  mirror  is  placed,  as  shown  at  n. 
Attached  to  the  graduated  circle  are 
two  slender  tubes,  A  and  B,  made 
movable  upon  the  arc.  The  distance 
of  each  from  the  centraluioint  above 
can  be  easily  determiH^»y  the  grad¬ 
uation.  It  is  founder  experimenting 
with  this  instrument,  that  when  one 
of  the  tubes^v^s  so  adjusted  on  the 
arc  upoi  i  ide,  and  the  instrument 

is  so  plftSed  upon  the  table  that  a  ray 
of  light  from  the  sun  pa^s  through  the  tube  to  the  mir¬ 
ror,  and  the  other  tubpjm  placed  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  other  side,  thefi^nd  only  then,  will  the  ray,  after  re¬ 
flection,  pass  ouirthrough  the  other  tube,  B. 

In  the  same^imtnner,  when  the  two  tubes  are  placed  at 
the  same  dip&vnce  from  the  upper  middle  point  of  the  arc, 
no  mattoQivhat  the  distance  is,  a  person  looking  through 
one  oP^sbm  will  see  any  small  object — a  key,  for  example, 
heW^it  the  opening  of  the  other,  showing  that  in  all  cases 
fli-  c^ans 
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Almost  all  substances  reflect  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
the  light  that  falls  upon  them.  When  a  substance  does 
not  reflect  light  at  all,  it  appears  black.  When  the  surface 
is  very  smooth — as  smooth  as  it  is  when  we  say  it  is  pol¬ 
ished,  and  is  at  the  same  time  plane — then  it  reflects  the 
light  regularly  and  uniformly,  and  we  have  an  image  of 
the  luminous  source  in  it.  This  is  because  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  the  rays  are  simply  turned  from  their  course  and  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  eye  to  form  vision.  They  move  at  the 
same  angle,  in  relation  to  each  other,  after  they  are  reflect¬ 
ed  as  before,  and  so  enter  the  eye  just  as  they  would  have 
done  had  they  not  been  reflected,  but  only  came  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction. 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  is  not  polished, 
then  the  portions  of  the  surface  on  which  the  light  falls 
are  broken  and  irregular;  for,  even  though  we  call  it 
smooth,  it  is  not  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  it  reflect  the  light  each  in  its  own  way.  vThus  the 
light  comes  to  our  eyes  in  a  confused  mannerJKjvTj 

You  can  get  a  clear  idea  of  this  by  first^s^posing  that 
a  looking-glass  is  lying  in  the  bottom  <^Ca*basket,  whole, 
so  as  to  reflect  clearly  and  distinctly  tfWects  seen  in  it,  and 
then  that  afterward  it  is  broken  iri^o/jueces,  and  the  pieces 
lie  in  confusion  in  the  basket,  aikhowever,  right  side  up. 
The  reflections  would,  in  thirst  case,  be  confused.  You 
would  see  a  general  lightj^fino  distinct  image. 

This  is  precisely  wh^^rppens  in  the  case  of  ice.  When 
it  is  whole,  and  haiTsOmooth  and  level  surface,  it  reflects 
the  ice  like  a  mirror ;  but  when  it  is  broken  up  into  fine 
pieces,  it  presow? a  general  white  appearance,  like  snow, 
and  that  i^tfk  Snow  itself  consists  in  minute  sheets  and 
needles  d^he,  any  one  of  which,  by  itself,  reflects  light  like 
a  mim^  but  it  is  too  small  to  reflect  any  complete  object, 
21*  minute,  and  so  all  the  reflections  coming  con- 
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fusedly  together  to  the  eye  produce  the  sensation  of  white¬ 
ness. 

There  is  another  thing  very  curious  about  reflection, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  understand,  in  order  that  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  ghost  illusion  is  produced  may  be  fully 
intelligible.  It  is  this,  that  the  light  reflected  from  any 
mirror  into  the  eye  appears  to  come  from  an  object  lying 
in  the  direction  of  the  rays  as  they  enter  the  eye .  This 
must  of  course  be  so,  for  the  vision  is  produced  in  the  eye , 
and  by  the  rays  which  enter  into  it,  and  its  character  is 
of  course  determined  entirely  by  the  character  of  the  rays 
and  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving  ivhen  they  enter 
it.  In  other  words,  the  impression  made  upon  the  eye  is 
determined  entirely  by  the  condition  of  the  rays  of  light 
after  they  enter  the  organ.  It  can  take  no  cognizance  of 
any  changes  these  rays  may  have  undergone  on  the  wray. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  engraving,  where  a  portion  of 
the  light  from  the  candle  is  reflected  from  4^e  mirror  and 
enters  the  eye.  But  you  will  see  that^Cbnters  the  eye 
from  such  a  direction,  and  with  suclL^soegree  of  conver¬ 
gence — as  is  shown  by  the  upper  — as  if  it  had  come 


from  behind  the  glass.  Of  cou^  (ME  produces  such  an  im¬ 
age  in  the  eye,  and  such  a  corteqition  in  the  mind,  as  if  it 


had  really  come  from  thatQJbsition ;  just  as  if  the  glass, 


In  the  enslaving,  only  that  portion  of  the  rays  from  the 
candle  ar<Q)c*presented  which  comes  to  the  eye.  Of  course, 


in  fa^vhne  radiance,  in  such  a  case,  emanates  from  the 


flamevh  every  direction,  and  some  portion  of  it  is  reflected 
y  part  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  is  dispersed 


every  part  of  the  room.  It  follows  from  this 
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that  an  eye  in  any  place  to  which  the  refined  rays  come, 
if  turned  toward  the  mirror,  would  h^STan  image  of  the 
candle  formed  within  it  by  means^O different  beam,  and, 
of  course,  the  candle  would  apcezHrto  each  observer  in  a 
different  place  behind  the  mi(r$n*,  namely,  in  a  place  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  course  oljins  own  particular  beam. 

Thus,  if  there  were  persons  looking  at  the  reflec¬ 

tion  of  the  same  can^^in  the  same  glass,  there  would  be 
twenty  images ,  dis(£npfrom  each  other  in  this  sense,  name¬ 
ly,  that  each  wdBJd  be  seen  reflected  in  a  different  part  of 
the  glass  frodpme  other,  and  would  be  produced  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  bo^oof  liodit. 


You*  nmst  remember,  then,  that  the  mental  perception 
we^m^  of  any  object,  formed  by  the  image  of  it  in  the 
depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  light 
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from  it  enters  the  eye,  and  not  at  all  upon  any  changes  in 
direction  or  in  character  that  it  may  have  undergone  be¬ 
fore  it  enters.  This  is  one  of  the  principles  on  which  illu¬ 
sions  are  created,  namely,  by  causing  the  light  to  enter 
the  eye  in  the  way  it  would  enter  if  it  came  really  from 
such  a  source  as  would  correspond  with  the  intended  illu¬ 
sion. 

There  is  one  other  curious  thing  to  be  observed  in  order 
to  understand  clearly  the  philosophy  of  the  ghost  illusion, 
and  that  is,  that  while  opaque  substances,  such  as  the  met¬ 
als,  will  only  reflect  light,  without  transmitting  any — that 
is,  will  throw  back  what  falls  upon  its  surface,  but  will  not 
allow  any  to  pass  through  its  substance  from  the  other 
side,  transparent  substances,  like  glass  and  water,  will  re¬ 
flect  a  part  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and  allow  a 
part  to  pass  through .  Thus  we  can  look  out  through  a 
window  into  the  street,  and  see  what  is  there,  and  we  can 
also  often  see  the  reflection  of  the  fire,  or  aiw^other  bright 
object  in  the  room,  on  the  inside.  Wlw^you  look  out 
through  a  window  from  a  room,  and,  more,  when  you 
look  into  a  shop  window  from  the^C^et,  it  often  happens 
that  you  can  not  see  clearly  pn^Ojcount  of  the  “glare.” 
This  glare  is  only  the  reflectjorSof  light  from  the  glass  on 
your  side  of  it,  which  reflect^)!  prevents  your  seeing  clear¬ 
ly  the  transmitted  light^J) rather,  seeing  clearly  the  objects 
on  the  other  side ,  wiiipmlan  only  be  seen  by  transmitted 
light.  pV 

Thus,  when  y\m)look  into  any  such  glass — that  of  a  win¬ 
dow,  for  instadaye,  some  reflected  and  some  transmitted  light 
comes  to  r  eye — that  is,  some  light  from  your  face,  and 
the  ot^vEmjects  on  the  same  side  of  the  glass  with  your¬ 
self, 4  wmch  is  reflected ,  and  some  from  the  objects  on  the 
side  which  is  transmitted ,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
^ passes  through :  of  these  two  it  is  the  strongest  that  con- 
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quers — that  is,  it  is  the  light  from  those  objects  which  are 
most  strongly  illuminated,  on  whichever  side  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be,  that  makes  the  greatest  impression  on  the  eye. 

Thus  the  objects  in  the  open  air  are  usually  much  more 
brightly  lighted  than  those  in  the  room,  and  so,  in  looking 
out  at  a  window,  we  see  the  trees,  and  the  houses,  and  the 
people  in  the  street,  the  light  from  which  is  strong,  and  is 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  glass,  while  we  do  not  see 
the  objects  in  the  room  reflected  in  the  glass,  because  the 
light  from  them  is  much  feebler ;  and  though  it  is  reflected 
just  the  same,  notwithstanding  that  the  transmitted  light 
is  coming  through,  it  does  not  affect  our  vision  much  in 
presence  of  the  brighter  light  that  is  transmitted. 

But  if  you  hold  a  candle,  a  lighted  match,  or  any  other 
bright  light  before  a  window,  you  see  the  reflection  of  it  at 
once  in  the  pane,  even  in  the  daytime.  You  can  also  see 
even  a  piece  of  white  paper  reflected  in  a  window-pane, 
unless  there  is  a  very  bright  light  outside.  \ 

So,  in  the  evening,  when  the  room  is  lightedj^  while  it 
is  nearly  dark  outside,  the  objects  in  the  roatf^cre  then  the 
best  illuminated,  and  the  light  reflected  (frpm  them  over¬ 
powers  altogether,  in  the  effect  proffuc^^on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  that  coming  from  the  stig^Jind  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  see  any  thing  outside^sp  account  of  this  reflec¬ 
tion.  You  have  to  hold  you^iands  up  on  each  side  of 
your  face  to  cut  off  the  light  from  the  objects  in  the  room, 
which  would  otherwise  {^reflected  too  strongly. 

This  explains  the  /ea£mi  why  it  is  sometimes,  especially 
in  a  bright  day,  di^ul  [t  to  see  plainly  what  is  in  the  shop- 
windows  alongj^e  street,  especially  if  the  panes  are  of 
plate-glass.^N^li  see  the  objects  in  the  street  by  the  re¬ 
flected  ligftisSw  the  panes,  because  the  light  from  them  is 
strongo^^an  the  light  from  the  objects  within. 

S&dir  the  daytime,  when  the  light  is  stronger  without 
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than  it  is  within  the  room,  those  in  the  room  can  see  what 
is  passing  in  the  street  very  well,  while  those  in  the  street 
can  not  see  distinctly  what  is  passing  in  the  room.  In  the 
evening,  however,  the  case  is  reversed.  Then,  the  room 
being  better  lighted  than  the  street,  we  have  always  to 
close  the  curtains,  for  otherwise,  the  light  being  greater 
now  within  than  without,  those  who  are  within  can  not  see 
easily  the  objects  without,  while  those  without  can  see 
very  plainly  what  is  passing  within. 

This  principle,  simple  as  it  is,  operates  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  intelligent  young  persons,  who  once  un¬ 
derstand  it,  will  take  pleasure  in  discovering  examples  of 
it  which  will  be  continually  coming  under  their  observa¬ 
tion,  if  they  have  only  learned  “  how  to  observe.” 

It  is  often,  for  example,  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
water.  Water  is  transparent,  and  the  surface  of  it,  when 
left  in  repose,  makes  plane  and  polishes  itself,  thus  forming 
a  mirror;  so  that  we  can  see  objects  on  the  bottom  by 
light  which  comes  up  through  it,  or  obj^c^^on  the  banks 
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by  light  which  is  reflected,  which  we  see  most  distinctly 
depends  upon  what  is  most  brightly  illuminated. 

When  the  water  is  tolerably  deep,  so  that  the  bottom 
receives  little  light,  then  the  reflected  light  predominates 
in  the  eye,  and  we  see,  as  in  the  engraving,  the  buildings, 
and  the  trees,  and  the  grass  along  the  shore,  and  even  the 
forms  of  the  ducks  swimming  on  the  surface,  by  reflected 
light.  The  light,  too,  is  reflected  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  already  explained,  namely,  so  as  to  make  the 
angle  of  incidence  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  The 
course  of  only  two  rays  is  given  in  the  engraving — one 
from  each  of  two  points  in  the  eaves  of  the  buildings,  to 
show  the  principle.  In  truth,  however,  there  would  be  an 
infinite  number  of  rays  from  each  of  these  points,  diverging 
in  every  direction,  and  striking  the  water  at  every  angle, 
all  of  them  being  reflected  on  the  other  side  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  each,  at  the  same  angle  they  made  in  coming  to 
the  surface.  But  only  those  which  fell  upon  the  water  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  cause  them  to  proceed,  aft^>roflection, 
to  the  eye  of  the  boy,  would  take  effect  in^i?  vision,  and 
he  would  see  the  image  of  the  points  fro^ywhich  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  direction  in  which  th^V'came  to  him,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  prolongation]  lines  beneath  the 

water. 

In  the  same  manner,  from  ^py  other  point  m  the  build¬ 
ings  and  in  the  adjoining^  (£^es  light  would  be  radiated, 
and  would  fall  upon  tft^sjfvater  at  every  angle,  and  those 
rays  that  fell  at  B19  right  angle  to  be  carried,  after  reflec¬ 
tion,  to  the  boyvAjfoum  aid  in  completing  the  picture  of  the 
landscape  in  his^e.  Thus  he  would  have  an  image  of  the 
entire  seen  his  retina,  the  several  parts  of  it  appear¬ 

ing  as  fa^iuow  the  water  as  the  real  object  wras  above, 
exce^ts^far  as  the  effect  would  be  modified  by  the  higher 
or  krw^r  portion  of  his  eye. 
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If  the  water  were  perfectly  smooth,  then  the  image  would 
be  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  But  this  can  never  be,  as 
the  surface  of  water  is  never  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  ruf¬ 
fled  by  slight  movements  of  the  air  in  the  calmest  days. 
In  this  case,  the  ripples  made  by  the  swimming  of  the  ducks 
affect  it  *  and  even  the  swimming  of  Ashes  or  of  frogs,  far 
below,  is  sufficient  to  produce  some  change  in  the  surface, 
and  to  prevent  absolute  repose. 

When  water  is  deep  and  the  bottom  is  dark,  we  see  the 
reflection  most  clearly,  for  then  there  is  very  little  trans¬ 
mitted  light  coming  up  through  to  disturb  it;  but  when 
the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  objects  on  the  bottom  are 
bright  and  clear,  then  we  see  the  reflection  indistinctly  or 
not  at  all,,  for  the  reflected  rays  are  overpowered  by  those 
which  are  transmitted  from  below. 

These  are,  then,  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
ghost  illusion  depends,  namely,  that  any  material  which  is 
at  once  transparent  in  substance,  and  also  pl^ne  and  pol¬ 
ished  upon  its  surface,  like  a  plate  of  gh^£<for  example, 
will  transmit  and  also  reflect  light  at  th  j^me  time,  so  that 
you  can  see  objects  through  it  and^rftjj^cts  reflected  in  it 
together,  and  the  comparative  dkBQmness  with  which  you 
see  them  depends  upon  the  comparative  intensity  of  the 
light  with  which  they  are  re^Tyctively  illuminated. 
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SPECTBES  AND  GHOSTS. 

One  of  the  principal  cross  streets  of  London  is  Regent 
Street.  It  crosses  the  great  thoroughfares  which  run 
lengthwise  through  the  vast  city,  and  which  are  the  scenes 
of  the  principal  movement  to  and  fro,  being  filled  in  all  the 
business  hours  of  the  day  with  long  lines  of  cabs,  and  om¬ 
nibuses,  and  drays,  and  coaches,  and  carriages  of  all  sorts. 
These  long  thoroughfares,  extending  for  many  miles,  are 
lined  with  shops  of  every  kind ;  but  Regent  Street,  which 
crosses  them  in  the  gayest  and  most  fashionable  part  of  the 
town,  is  emphatically  the  street  of  shops,  or  stores  as  we 
call  them  in  America;  for  the  goods,  and  wares*  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  and  curiosity,  and  the  noveltfgsof  dress, 
and  articles  for  presents,  and  books,  and^Jgtavings,  are 
more  numerous  and  splendid,  and  more  terabefully  arranged 
behind  the  great  windows  of  plate-ghflxrhere  than  in  any 
other  part  of  London.  If  you  wis\J>b  ouy  any  curious  or 
pretty  thing  to  bring  home  witfe^ou  as  a  souvenir  of  Lon¬ 
don,  there  is  not  a  better  plqgj  to  look  for  it  than  Regent 

Street-  .  .(£>>  ' 

There  is  one  part  of  flwCstreet  that  is  more  splendid  than 

the  rest.  At  the  ltfwerend  of  it,  where  it  approaches  the 
region  of  the  hpggp  of  Parliament,  the  club-houses,  and 
the  palaces  of  old  nobility,  it  makes  a  grand  sweep  in 
the  form  of^Q^uarter  of  a  circle.  This  part  of  the  street 
is  known, i^vfact,  as  the  Quadrant ;  and  as  the  buildings  on 
each^&^jmare  uniform  in  architecture  throughout  the  whole 
lenMpof  it,  and  as  the  shops  are,  if  possible,  more  gay  and 
a<07  E 
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splendid  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  street,  the  Quad¬ 
rant  is  quite  a  celebrated  place  for  going  a  shopping  in,  es¬ 
pecially  for  strangers  and  visitors  in  London. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called  by  abbreviation,  the  Polytechnic,  is  situated  in  Re¬ 
gent  Street,  though  it  is  in  the  straight  part  of  it,  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  Quadrant.  John  saw  one  day 
an  advertisement  in  the  papers  of  an  entertainment  that 
was  given  there  every  evening,  in  which  the  manner  in 
which  ghost  illusions  are  produced  on  the  stage  was  to  be 
explained,  and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  go  and  see  it. 

“  Yes,”  said  Lawrence,  “  I  should  like  to  go  too ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  showing  of  a  ghost  is  concerned,  I  can  do  that 
here  myself  for  you  in  this  very  room.” 

“  But  you  can’t  do  it  as  they  do  it  at  the  Polytechnic, ,r 
said  John. 

“  On  the  same  principle,”  said  Lawrence.  “  I  could  not 
do  it  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  I  could  not  make  the  illusion 
complete,  because  I  could  not  conceal  from^y|>t|  the  means 
by  which  I  should  do  it ;  but  I  should  doiPki  precisely  the 
same  way,  so  far  as  the  optical  prindMfes  are  concerned. 
Still,  I  should  like  very  much  tc  v©nv  they  do  it  at  the 


Polytechnic.” 

“  And  I  should  like  to  see 


you  do  it  your  way,”  said 


John. 


So  saying,  L a w r  enN^&ook  from  the  table  a  card,  and  cut 
out  from  it  a  fig  r>m  tich  formed  a  rude  resemblance  to  a 
ghost — that  is^^mntastic  figure,  with  its  arms  extended, 
and  coveredJtoth  a  sheet. 


“  Very  well,”  said  Lai^j§nce. 


Therq^^va  shelf  outside  the  window  of  the  room  that 
Lawrels^vand  John  were  in,  placed  there  apparently  to 
wer-pots,  though  there  were  at  that  time  no  flower- 


•f^upon  it.  There  were  also  upon  the  mantel-piece  a 
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number  of  ornaments,  and  among  the  rest  an  image  of  a 
cat,  in  a  sitting  posture.  Lawrence  went  to  the  mantel¬ 
piece  and  took  this  image  from  it,  and  then  opened  the 
window  and  set  the  image  outside  upon  the  edge  of  the 
shelf. 

“  There,”  said  he,  “  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can’t  frighten 
that  cat  with  a  ghost.” 

He  then  lighted  one  of  the  candles  by  means  of  a  match, 
and  brought  it  near  to  the  window,  holding  his  ghost  in 
one  hand  and  the  candle  in  the  other.  He  placed  John 
near  the  window,  directing  him  to  look  at  the  cat.  Then 
he  held  the  figure  of  the  ghost  a  little  behind  John,  and 
over  his  head,  and  also  held  the  candle  in  such  a  position 
that  it  should  shine  upon  the  figure,  and  yet  not  shine  into 
John’s  eyes.  The  consequence  was  that  a  strong  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  paper  ghost,  which  made  the  reflection 
of  it  plainly  visible  near  the  place  where  the  cat  was  seen 
by  direct  vision.  In  other  words,  the  light  frornjjjie  image 
of  the  cat  came  through  the  glass  from  th6 
transmission ,  while  that  from  the  ghost,  from^c 
striking  the  glass,  came  back  to  the  eyefoY'reflection;  and 
thus  the  two  images  were  producedg^flqby  side  on  the  ret¬ 
ina  of  the  eye.  , 

“Is  that  the  way  they  do  it?p&sked  John. 

“Yes,”  said  Lawrence,  is  exactly  the  way  in  prin¬ 

ciple,  only  they  do  it  on  a^a^h  larger  scale,  and  they  con¬ 
trive  to  conceal  the  meJvJgT  Here,  for  instance,  the  ghost, 
being  only  a  paper^cjra,  is  lifeless,  and  the  cat  is  lifeless 
too ;  whereas  tb^nect  would  be  the  same  if  they  were 
both  alive,  and^buld  move,  so  as  to  increase  the  ap]Dear- 
ance  of  reaJKv*9 

ould  not  do  for  that,”  said  John,  “for  cats  are 


m  Itfie  ir 
L&J&ulside  by 
n^frfie  inside,  on 


“A 


cat^ 

not  of  ghosts.” 

do  you  know  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 
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“  Because,  if  they  were,”  said  John,  “  they  would  not  dare 
to  go  about  nights  as  much  as  they  do.” 

“  They  could  have  a  man,  then,”  said  Lawrence,  “  and  he 
could  pretend  to  shoot  the  ghost,  which  it  would  be  very 
safe  for  him  to  do,  since  he  would  only  shoot  at  nothing — 
in  the  air.  The  real  person  by  which  the  appearance  was 
produced  would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  far 
away.” 

“He  might  break  the  glass,  then,”  said  John. 

“Ho,”  replied  Lawrence,  “ for  the  image  is  not  in  the 
glass,  but  far  behind  it— as  far  behind  it,  in  fact,  as  the  real 
object  is  before  it.  The  image  of  my  little  ghost,  for  in¬ 
stance,  appears,  not  on  the  surface  of  the  window-pane,  but 
out  on  the  shelf,  where  the  cat  is — as  far,  in  fact,  from  the 
glass  on  the  outside  as  I  hold  the  paper  from  it  on  the  in¬ 
side.” 

Here  Lawrence  moved  his  card  backward  and  forward, 
nearer  to  and  farther  from  the  glass,  and  shaw^d  that  the 
image  seemed  to  advance  and  recede  in  a  mahner  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the 

Any  reader  of  this  book  can  see  this  was  done  by 
cutting  out  such  an  image  and  holdESg  it  up  near  the  win¬ 
dow,  with  a  lamp  or  candle  ne^r^ta  illuminate  it  strongly. 
The  effect  will  be  greater  if  t#  is  done  in  the  evening,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  quite  dark,  so  th®>there  shall  be  no  bright  light 
shining  upon  the  obj^c^ta$  the  street,  but  only  enough  to 
make  them  visible. 

“  If  I  wished  t^jpike  a  representation  of  the  ghost  at 
the  other  side  the  street,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  then  I 
should  haveff^carry  back  my  paper  ghost  to  the  back  side 
of  the  r&w}  and  make  it  a,  great  deal  larger.  I  might  have 
a  real*  p&taon,  with  a  sheet  over  his  arms,  to  represent  the 
gh<0^o  that  he  might  make  gestures  and  walk  about,  but 
rhe  principle  would  be  the  same  in  that  case  as  in  this. 
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But  even  then  the  illusion  would  not  be  complete,  for  the 
real  ghost,  and  the  light  shining  upon  him,  and  also  the 
glass  of  the  window  in  which  he  was  reflected,  would  all 
be  seen.  In  the  contrivances  for  producing  these  illusions 
on  the  stage,  all  these  things  are  concealed.” 

So  saying,  Lawrence  took  a  book  out  of  his  trunk  and 
opened  to  an  engraving  in  which  the  arrangements  usually 
made  for  producing  such  illusions  on  the  stage  were  repre¬ 
sented  and  fully  explained. 

You  see  here  a  copy  of  this  engraving.  The  glass  is  a 
large  piece  of  plate-glass,  like  a  very  large  looking-glass 
without  any  silvering  on  the  back,  and  it  covers  the  whole 
front  of  the  stage.  In  the  engraving  the  edges  of  the  glass 
are,  seen,  but  in  the  actual  performance  these  edges  are 
concealed  by  the  curtains  coming  close  to  them  on  each 
side.  Of  course  the  glass  must  be  extremely  large.  It  is 
placed,  too,  in  an  inclined  position,,  so  that  all  the  light 
shining  upon  it  from  the  side  toward  the  au^twjce  is  re¬ 
flected  downward,  and  thus  it  produces  no  ‘^hre.” 

The  figure  which  is  to  form  the  imas^Qtf*  the  ghost  in 
the  glass  is  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  ^\|Jaced  low  enough 
to  be  entirely  concealed  from  thonwfc  of  the  spectators. 
It  is  strongly  illuminated  by  a^vely  bright  light,  which  is 
also  concealed  under  the  stag(0  The  light,  of  course,  radi¬ 
ates  in  every  direction  fm^the  figure,  and  spreads  over 
the  whole  surface  of^  !ass,  whence  it  is  reflected  all 
over  the  theatre ;  and^fc  certain  portion  of  it,  sufficient  to 
form  an  image  u^o|i  the  retina,  reaches  every  spectator, 
and  such  an  intfijge,  moreover,  as  if  the  light,  instead  of 
coming  up  beneath  the  stage,  and  being  reflected  by 
the  glas^^kcl  really  come  from  an  equal  distance  behind 
the  stagV-that  is,  from  the  place  where  the  image  seems 
to  near  the  man  who  is  pointing  a  pistol  at  it. 

^fms  man  would,  however,  not  see  any  image  at  all  near 
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him,  any  more  than  a  person  behind  a  looking-glass  stand¬ 
ing  out  upon  a  floor  would  see  the  images  reflected  in  it  to 
those  before  it.  The  figure  is  represented  there  only  to 
show  how  it  would  appear  to  the  people  in  front. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  outline  of  the  figure  upon  the 
glass  itself  is  only  imaginary,  being  sketched  there  only  to 
show  how  and  where  the  light  is  reflected.  There  would 
be  no  such  image  really  there.  The  only  things  that  would 
actually  exist  would  be  the  figure  below,  the  light  emana¬ 
ting  from  it,  and  the  images  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  specta¬ 
tor.  In  other  words,  what  the  spectators  really  see  is  the 
figure  itself,  only  they  see  it  by  light  coming  to  them  in 
zigzag  lines,  or,  at  least,  lines  taking  one  sharp  turn,  as  it 
is  reflected  in  the  glass,  instead  of  in  direct  lines ;  and  as 
the  short  turn  taken  by  the  rays  of  light  at  the  glass  is  al¬ 
together  outside  of  the  eye,  their  sense  takes  no  cognizance 
of  it,  and  the  object  appears  to  them  as  if  it  were  seen  di¬ 
rectly  before  them  on  the  stage. 
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Lawrence  and  John  walked  about  for  some  time  among 
these  things,  observing  and  examining  all  that  they  saw, 
until  at  length  they  came  back  to  what  would  be  called  in 
a  church  the  singers’  gallery,  where  there  was  a  seat,  upon 
which  they  could  sit  and  rest  themselves,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  look  down  over  the  balustrade  to  the  scene  below. 

Immediately  beneath  them,  on  the  lower  floor,  was  a 
steam-engine,  and  various  other  machines  connected  with 
it.  A  little  farther  on  was  a  large  table  with  a  blowpipe, 
and  several  other  contrivances  attached  to  it  for  glass- 
blowing.  The  glass-blower  was  sitting  at  the  table  at 
work,  making  a  great  many  curious  things,  and  a  number 
of  persons — young  men,  young  women,  and  children — were 
standing  around  the  table  watching  the  operations,  and 
buying  the  articles  which  the  man  made  as  soon  as  fin¬ 
ished,  or  selecting  them  from  a  large  supply  of  similar  ar¬ 
ticles  which  he  had  on  the  table  before  him,  and  which  he 
had  previously  made. 

It  was  curious,  John  thought,  to  see  thoG&ocess  of  spin¬ 
ning  glass  silk  as  this  man  performecU€»  He  had  on  his 
left  hand  a  wheel ,  about  a  foot  in  ^fctmeter,  which  was 
mounted  on  a  stand,  and  made  ^ojwrn  by  a  crank.  To 
spin  the  glass  thread,  or  silk,  h&ield  the  end  of  a  glass  rod 
in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  before  him,  to  keep  a  portion 
of  it  melted,  or  at  least  gfcSre^ned  enough  to  be  drawn  out 
into  a  fine  thread,  an<  thread,  as  fast  as  it  was  drawn, 
he  wound  round  thoQyheel,  turning  the  wheel  all  the  time 
with  his  left  hanct^ 

Of  course  Lt^ence  and  John  could  not  see  the  thread 
from  the  ^IjM^wce  at  which  they  were  sitting,  it  was  so  fine ; 
but  tliQ^puld  see  the  glass  rod,  and  the  glow  of  light  at 
the  eM  of  it,  where  it  touched  the  point  of  the  flame  of  the 
»l5^)ipe,  and  they  could  also  see  the  wheel  turn,  which 
,red  as  a  reel  to  wind  the  skein  upon. 
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“  I  should  not  have  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  spin 
glass  in  that  way,”  said  John,  “and  certainly  not  to  spin 
it  so  even  and  true.  I  looked  at  a  piece  of  it  when  I  was 
down  there,  and  it  was  just  as  even  in  every  part  as  a  hair, 
and  very  fine,  and  yet  the  man  does  not  seem  to  take  any 
pains  to  make  it  so  even.” 

“It  evens  itself,”  said  Lawrence.  “ There  are  one  or 
two  very  curious  principles  involved.  There  is  one  that 
you  will  think  is  specially  curious,  if  I  can  only  explain  it 
so  that  you  will  understand  it.  You  see  that,  the  hotter 
the  glass  is,  the  weaker  it  is,  because  it  is  more  fluid ;  while 
the  colder  it  is,  the  stronger  and  stiffer  it  is.  Now,  in  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  glass,  it  gets  cold  and  strong  just  in  proportion 
as  it  gets  thin,  and  that  holds  it  in  the  thin  and  slender 
places, .and  prevents  it  getting  thinner. 

“In  other  words,”  continued  Lawrence,  “just  so  fast  as 
any  parts  of  the  thread  get  thinner  than  the  rest,  they  cool 
at  once,  and  become  stronger,  and  that  brings^i^force  to 
act  upon  the  parts  which  are  thicker,  and,  odours e,  more 
soft,  and  they  are  drawn  out  until  they  a^as  thin  as  the 
rest.” 

The  same  principle  operates  on  ^Thp^er  scale  in  pulling 
candy,  and  it  is  by  the  effect  of  iJ^nat  it  is  so  easy  to  make 
the  candy  into  sticks  so  uniforrCknd  even. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  befAvas  rung,  and  there  was  an 
immediate  movement  ^im^g-the  audience  toward  a  certain 
door  behind  the  plageOyhere  Lawrence  and  John  had  been 
sitting.  They  immediately  rose  and  followed  the  multi¬ 
tude,  supposing^j$>at  the  bell  was  a  summons  to  hear  the 
lecture  onjgbdsJs.  There  was  a  great  crowding  and  jam¬ 
ming  in  g'sM^g  through  the  door,  each  one  apparently  be¬ 
ing  eagjeiNo  obtain  a  good  seat. 

Libyan  ce  and  John  pressed  onward  with  the  crowd, 
ar^when  they  at  last  entered  the  room,  they  found  that 
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it  was  a  lecture-room  arranged  somewhat  like  a  theatre. 
There  was  a  small  stage  at  the  farther  side,  with  a  curtain 
drawn  before  it.  In  front  of  the  stage  was  a  narrow  area, 
which  was  open,  and  a  desk,  or  small  pulpit,  with  a  table 
by  the  side  of  it,  for  the  lecturer,  at  one  end,  and  something 
that  looked  like  a  large  and  tall  box  on  wheels  at  the  other 
end.  Immediately  back  of  this  open  area  were  the  seats 
for  the  audience,  which  rose  one  above  another  by  a  rapid 
ascent,  so  that  every  body  could  see. 

There  were  various  exhibitions  and  performances  during 
the  lecture,  which  continued  for  about  half  an  hour.  The 
lecturer  was  the  celebrated  Professor  Pepper,  who  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  tact  and  skill  in  explaining  and  elucida¬ 
ting  philosophical  principles,  and  making  every  thing  clear. 
He  had  an  assistant  with  him,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  darken  the  room,  and  then  throw  a  beam  of  very 
strong  light  from  a  kind  of  lantern  that  the  assistant  had 
upon  the  table  across  the  area — or,  rather,  the  area 

from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other — brj»Ve  the  specta¬ 
tors.  The  beam  made  a  round  and  ver^Q^ight  spot  upon 
the  wall,  but  was  not  visible  on  itsy^y  through  the  air, 
or  scarcely  visible,  because  ther«-^^  nothing  there  to  in¬ 
tercept  and  reflect  it  to  the  e^e^of  the  spectators.  For 
you  will  recollect  that,  as  haO>een  explained  before,  light 
is  not  visible  by  itself  as  brasses  through  space  before  us, 
but  only  so  far  as  it  ^(pMl’cepted  by  some  substance  and 
turned  from  its  cou^j^and  so  directed  into  the  eye. 

There  were,  h<^jv£ver,  some  few  minute  motes  and  parti¬ 
cles  of  dust  fl^Ming  in  the  air  of  the  room  over  the  area, 
which  serv^Jy^his  purpose  of  intercepting  and  reflecting 
the  li^tKVn  some  slight  degree,  so  that  the  path  of  the 
beam,  through  the  air  was  not  wholly  invisible.  The  as- 
si$fcap\  however,  soon  brought  it  very  clearly  into  view  by 
(rising  something  which  emitted  a  thick  smoke  or  dust  of 
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some  kind,  and  which  he  beat  in  the  path  of  the  beam  of 
light  so  as  to  make  it  very  distinctly  and  beautifully  visi¬ 
ble.  The  professor  then  held  mirrors  and  lenses  of  various 
kinds  in  the  path  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  turn  the  light  in  va¬ 
rious  directions,  and  change  the  condition  of  it  in  various 
ways,  thus  causing  it  sometimes  to  converge  and  come  to 
a  point,  and  sometimes  to  diverge  and  diffuse  itself,  in 
which  case  it  made  a  very  large  and  bright  spot  upon  the 
ceiling  overhead,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  wall  on  which  he 
caused  it  to  fall.  The  assistant  all  the  time  continued  to 
puff  the  smoke  or  dust  into  the  path  of  light,  so  as  to  make 
its  course  distinctly  visible. 

After  some  farther  experiments  and  illustrations  of  this 
kind,  the  time  came  for  the  ghosts.  The  curtain  rose  and 
brought  to  view  a  small  stage,  like  that  of  a  theatre,  only 
the  front  of  it  was  closed  by  an  immense  pane  of  plate- 
glass,  which  must  have  been  some  ten  feet  square.  This 
glass  was,  however,  not  at  all  noticed  by  the^Ttfjence,  for 
it  was  inclined  forward  at  such  an  angle  throw  the 

reflections  of  all  the  light  that  came  fr<mfNie  side  toward 
the  audience  down  toward  the  floorAkJcI  under  the  front 
of  the  stage,  so  that  none  excepjpy^se  who  were  in  the 
secret  had  any  idea  that  there  ^aVany  glass  there.  The 
edges  of  it,  at  the  ends,  were  ©ell  concealed  by  curtains 
coming  up  close  to  it. 

The  spectators,  thm<e©|(y  did  not  see  either  the  glass 
itself,  or  any  thing  refected  in  it.  Tlieir  reflections  were 
all  thrown  dowm*Qj£l.  It  is  true  that  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  bripto^jjown  beneath  the  front  of  the  stage  they 
would  hava^&gn  the  reflection  of  it  coming  up  to  them ; 
but  goqeK^e  had  been  taken  to  prevent  that  by  making 
it  dark  there.  The  ghost  was  there,  or,  rather,  the  person 
whteQyafe  to  represent  the  ghost,  but  there  was  no  light  yet 
s^ping  upon  him  to  be  reflected  by  the  glass  toward  the 
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audience,  and  so  the  audience  saw  nothing  in  the  glass, 
but  only  saw  through  it,  and,  of  course,  only  saw  what  was 
actually  upon  the  stage  before  them. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  allow  the  real  person  on  the  stage  to  talk  and  act  as 
usual  until  the  time  came  for  the  ghosts  or  hobgoblins  to 
appear,  when  all  at  once  a  very  bright  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  objects  representing  these  things  under  the  stage, 
when  all  the  spectators  in  the  seats  would  see  them  re¬ 
flected  in  the  glass;  and,  as  the  images  of  them  would 
appear  as  far  behind  the  glass  as  the  objects  themselves 
were  before  it,  they  would  seem  to  be  back  upon  the 
stage,  among  the  real  actors. 

There  is  one  curious  difficulty,  however,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  that  is,  that  without  some 
special  contrivance  to  prevent  the  effect,  the  position  of  the 
mirror,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  more  or 
less,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  i^Qnon  which 
the  personations  of  ghosts  and  goblins ^2fc>d  under  the 
front  of  the  stage  appear  in  the  glass^w  a  perpendicular 
position — that  is,  up  and  down — so  wat  the  images  in  it 
would  appear  standing  out  upon/ITlpivall,  in  an  impossible 
attitude.  John  had  observed^  the  advertisement  of  the 
exhibition  in  the  papers  th:  M  e  ghosts  would  “  dance  on 
walls  and  ceilings,”  and/WMiad  at  first  imagined  that  the 
being  able  to  make  ^Mgp<To  so  would  be  the  special  won¬ 
der  of  the  performa^Tjk,  and  would  require  very  particular 
and  extraordinai^and  even,  perhaps,  quite  complicated 
optical  arrarta6j*ents,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  is,  a 
very  difficy&&iing  to  avoid . 

An^^^can  see  this  for  himself  by  means  of  any  look- 
ing-ojksk — a  small  one  will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly 
w^You  place  this  glass  on  a  table  before  you,  first  hold- 
it  in  an  upright  position.  You  place  any  object  before 
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it,  a  small  doll,  for  example.  Now,  so  long  as  the  glass 
and  the  doll  are  both  upright,  the  image  of  the  doll  in  the 
glass  will  appear  upright,  and  the  table,  as  reflected  in  the 
glass,  will  appear  level ,  as  it  is  in  reality.  But  the  moment 
that  you  begin  to  tip  the  glass  forward,  the  reflected  por¬ 
tion  of  the  table  will  begin  to  rise  up,  and  the  reflected 
image  of  the  doll  will  incline  forward,  and  what  at  first 
thought  seems  singular,  the  apparent  movement  of  what  is 
seen  in  the  mirror  upward  and  forward  will  be  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  mirror  itself  forward  and  downward; 
so  that  when  the  mirror  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees — that  is,  half  way  down  to  the  table — the  re¬ 
flected  part  of  the  table  will  b §  perpendicular,  and  the  doll, 
instead  of  standing  upright,  will  be  projected  forward,  as 
if  she  were  standing  on  a  wall. 

A  very  good  thing  to  try  this  experiment  with,  especial¬ 
ly  when  older  brothers  or  sisters  wish  to  show  it  to  the 
younger  children,  is  an  image  of  a  mouse,  and^qjen  the 
mouse  will  seem,  when  reflected,  as  if  runningpaip  or  com¬ 
ing  down  a  wall.  . .  ...  ^ 

Thus,  instead  of  there  being  any  difficulty  m  reiiresent- 
ing  the  ghosts  and  goblins  as  appoas&w^  to  be  on  a  wall, 
the  real  difficulty  is  to  make  them  appear  to  be  on  a  level 
floor.  O 

There  are  various  means.  contrivances  used  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  last  purpos»poi&  of  which  is  to  have  another 
glass,  to  reflect  the  li^gpa  second  time,  and  so  bring  the 
position  right. 

Another  is  to*h£Ke  the  person  representing  the  ghost,  or 
the  figure,  whaf§tfer  it  is,  placed  horizontally  on  the  floor, 
and  thus  i^Mir appear,  when  reflected,  as  if  standing  back 
against  rail.  You  can  obtain  a  general  idea  how  this 
is  dooeSby  holding  the  looking-glass  in  an  inclined  position 
befike  you  on  the  table,  and  then  placing  the  doll  on  its 
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back  on  the  table,  with  its  feet  toward  the  glass.  The  doll 
will  thus  appear  in  an  upright  position  in  the  glass. 

In  these  experiments  which  you  make  with  the  glass,  a 
common  table  will  be  found  too  low,  except  for  young 
children  whose  heads  just  come  up  above  the  level  of  the 
upper  surface  of  it ;  for  the  head  of  the  spectator  ought  to 
be  about  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  glass.  A  chair 
placed  upon  a  table — a  kitchen  table,  for  example — will 
bring  the  glass,  perhaps,  at  about  the  right  height  for 
young  persons  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  exhibition  which  Lawrence  and  John  witnessed 
at  the  Polytechnic  there  were  several  different  perform¬ 
ances,  in  which  quite  a  number  and  variety  of  phantasms 
were  made  to  appear.  One  was  the  figure  of  a  statue, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  standing  back  against  the 
^vvall  of  a  painter’s  studio.  Of  course  it  was  produced  by 
some  kind  of  statue  in  pasteboard,  which  was  lying  in  a 
horizontal  position  beneath  the  front  of  the  s^^e.  It  could 
be  made  to  appear  and  disappear  at  plea^hi  by  throwing 
a  strong  light  upon  it  or  shutting  light  off.  Then 
there  were  figures  also — some  thatH^resented  hobgoblins 
that  ran  about  upon  the  wall.  was  in  the  form  of  a 

monstrous  fat  lizard,  with  5aws  and  a  long  tail,  that 
crawled  about  in  a  most  myObrious  manner  as  he  appeared 
reflected  in  the  glass.  j®£ta°urse  this  animal  was  really  a 
boy,  with  an  artificiaMl&l  or  coat  to  represent  an  uncouth 
green  monster,  qv* 

Then  there  ^ej)e  a  number  of  very  pretty  and  agile  lit¬ 
tle  fairies  in&gorgeous  dresses,  that  danced  about  in  the 
most  fan^ilSfcic  manner,  so  much  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
follo^NMem,  and  to  tell  whether  they  were  upon  the  wall, 
in  tluKair,  or  upon  the  floor. 

^$Q*ter  the  exhibition  had  been  continued  for  some  min- 
Vites,  and  it  was  time  to  bring  the  lecture  to  a  close,  Pro 
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fessor  Pepper  caused  a  small  curtain  in  front  of  and  below 
the  stage  to  be  lifted  up,  so  that  by  looking  down  the  spec¬ 
tators  could  see  the  objects  directly  that  they  had  before 
seen  reflected  in  the  glass  above — the  pasteboard  statue, 
the  lizard,  and  the  other  similar  monsters,  and,  what  was 
prettier  than  all,  the  little  fairies,  who  proved  to  be  young 
and  agile  girls,  dressed  gayly  as  dancers.  There  was  a 
very  bright  light  shining  upon  them,  and  the  girls  bowed 
and  smiled,  and  made  salutations  to  the  audience  in  a 
charming  manner.  A  moment  afterward  the  light  was 
suddenly  shut  off*,  the  fairies  and  hobgoblins  all  vanished 
in  an  instant,  the  curtain  which  had  concealed  them  was 
dropped,  the  gas  was  turned  on  above  so  as  to  brighten  up 
the  whole  room,  and  the  performance  was  over. 
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VERY  BRIGHT  LIGHTS. 

For  such  performances  as  those  which  Lawrence  and 
John  witnessed  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  also  for  many  oth¬ 
er  purposes,  a  very  bright  light  is  required.  There  are 
modes  of  producing  artificial  light  of  such  intense  bril¬ 
liancy  that  you  can  not  look  upon  it  directly  with  the 
naked  eye  for  a  moment. 

But,  though  we  can  not  look  upon  the  light  itself  with¬ 
out  dazzling  the  eye,  the  illumination  which  it  produces 
when  shining  upon  other  objects,  though  exceedingly 
bright,  is  very  beautiful  to  see.  Then,  moreover,  when 
objects  are  to  be  seen  by  reflection  in  a  glass.<(£h^re  is  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  illuminate  thjffi^by  a  light  so 
strong  that  it  can  not  be  viewed  direcwvwithout  dazzling 
the  eyes. 

Besides  this,  there  are  a  greal/T^^y  cases  in  which  light 
is  diminished  by  diffusion  in^eaa  of  by  reflection,  and  as 
the  diffusion  weakens  it,  as  12k'  already  been  explained,  in 
the  ratio,  for  similar  pun  ,  of  the  squares  of  correspond - 
ing  lines ,  the  light  be  very  bright  indeed  at  the 

source,  in  order  tl^yh  may  be  bright  enough  after  diffu¬ 
sion. 


O' 

The  engra^jg  on  the  opposite  page,  for  example,  repre¬ 
sents  whaj^icalled  a  magic  lantern.  It  consists  of  a  kind 
of  lanterivwith  an  apparatus  within  it  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  anvhtense  light,  and  also  of  concentrating  this  light  at 
t,  from  which  it  afterward  diverges  in  such  a  manner 


; 


/ 


to  produce  an  enlarged  shadow,  or  image,  of  any  minute 
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object  placed  near  the  focus  of  the  light,  s^^throwing  it 
upon  a  screen  across  the  room,  where  Wjja^iy  persons  can 
see  it  together.  f 

The  first  purpose,  however,  for  the  need  of  a  very- 

bright  light  was  felt  by  mankind©as  to  increase  the  range 
of  illumination  spread  ovei^Bft  sea  from  the  lanterns  in 
light-houses.  Light-housj^tM  sea-coasts  have  been  in  use 
from  very  ancient  times.'  It  is  true  that,  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  mariner’^g^npass,  ships  were  very  seldom  taken 
intentionally  far*ri&|  of  sight  of  land.  But  they  were  at  any 
time  liable  tq^®ariven  ofl*  the  coast  by  sudden  storms,  or 
to  have  sh&ra^  that  were  near  hidden  from  view  by  mists, 
or  fogs,  ©reiving  rain ;  and  sometimes  their  voyage  would 
be  ps^T^cted  by  unfavorable  winds,  so  that  night  would 
~  on  before  they  had  entered  their  destined  port. 


co 
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From  the  effect  of  these  and  other  similar  causes,  lights 
placed  at  certain  points  along  frequented  coasts  were  very 
early  used,  long  before  any  means  were  known  of  produc¬ 
ing  any  light  brighter  than  that .  afforded  by  an  ordinary 
fire,  or,  rather,  from  such  as  could  be  produced  by  the  most 
combustible  natural  substances  that  could  be  obtained, 
such  as  resinous  wood,  or  porous  materials  saturated  with 
jiitch,  or  bitumen,  or  oil.  These  substances  were  placed 
sometimes  in  an  iron  receptacle  called  a  cresset ,  which  was 
raised  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  tower,  the  system  requir¬ 


ing,  of  course, 


the  constant  attendance  of  a  guardian  to 


watch  and  continually  replenish  the  fire. 

The  vessel  containing  the  fire  was  called  a  cresset,  from 
the  word  croisette ,  a  little  cross, 
the  iron- work  being  often  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  cross,  in  token 
of  the  dependence  of  the  poor 
mariners,  in  their  ^^posures  to 
the  terrible  dar^Sra  of  the  sea, 
on  the  sj)e^^  protection  of 
heaven. 

The 
ver« 


V 


one  thing  which  it  is 
ortant  to  observe  in 
reQJpT3t  to  the  manner  in  which 
lights  upon  a  sea-coast  aid  the 
mariner  in  finding  his  way  over 
the  dark  waters,  and  that  is,  that 
the  object  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  light  in  other  cases, 
as,  for  insta(fi^,  those  in  the  street,  or  in  a  room.  These  last 
are  int^Qd  to  illuminate  the  surrounding  objects  so  that 
they  ci^sbe  seen.-  In  these  and  in  all  other  ordinary  cases, 
th^use  of  the  light  is  not  to  make  itself  seen,  but  to  illu- 
inmate  the  objects  that  it  shines  upon  so  that  they  can  be 
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seen.  But  the  purpose  of  the  light  from  a  light-house  is 
not  to  enable  the  observer  to  see  any  thing  except  itself, 
but  to  see  itself  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
determine  where  he  is.  It  does  not  make  visible  to  him 
the  entrance  into  the  harbor,  nor  show  him  the  rocks  and 
shoals  which  he  is  to  avoid,  but  only  to  show  itself,  and,  by 
so  doing,  to  mark  a  point ,  for  the  purpose  simply  of  mak¬ 
ing  known  to  the  mariner  where  he  is.  Being  guided  in 
this  way  only  in  determining  his  position,  he  must  depend 
upon  his  chart,  or  his  own  knowledge  of  the  coast  lines 
near,  for  his  guidance  into  the  entrance  of  his  haven. 

Thus  it  happens  that,  for  a  beacon  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  there  is  required,  not  a  diffused,  but  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  light,  to  show  itself  to  the  mariner  simply  as  a  star 
beaming  from  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness.  All  that 
the  mariner  requires  of  it  is  that  it  should  show  itself  to 
him.  He  does  not  expect  that  it  will  reveal  to  him  any 
of  the  surrounding  objects.  These  he  must  ha^^in  his 
memory,  or  in  the  mental  conceptions  which  ho-|b^ms  from 
his  chart.  The  light  is  only  to  enable  him  ^o^ace  himself 
properly  among  them.  vQ 

There  is  another  thing  that  is  re^rQfable  and  is  very 
important  to  be  understood  in  res^eWro  such  a  light,  and 
that  is,  that  it  is  only  that  port^bp  of  it  which  shines  in 
certain  limited  directions  that@  useful  for  the  purpose  re¬ 
quired — namely,  that  whi^h^)es  forward  over  the  sea — 


and  of  this  only  that  p< 
erate  distance  cibovettll 


m  which  passes  along  at  a  mod - 
/ surface  of  the  water .  The  light 
from  any  luminoji^omt  radiates  naturally,  as  has  already 
been  explained^^  every  direction,  so  as  to  illuminate  a 
complete  A  very  large  portion  of  this  sphere  is 

cut  off,  otS^urse,  by  the  ground.  Half  of  it  would  be  so 
cut  o^Mf^the  light  was  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
the^round  was  level ;  but,  as  the  light  is  raised  above  the 

/ 
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surface,  an  amount  less  than  one  half,  though  still  a  very- 
large  portion,  is  thus  intercepted. 

Then,  moreover,  as  the  light  of  a  light-house  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  guide  travelers  by  land,  all  that  would  naturally 
shine  on  the  landward  side,  if  it  were  allowed  to  have  its 
own  way,  would  be  entirely  lost.  In  the  same  manner,  as 
it  is  not  intended  to  shine  for  the  benefit  of  the  birds  in 
the  air,  all  that  would  go  upward  would  be  lost.  In  a  word, 
it  is  only  that  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  sphere  of 
radiance  that  extends  forward  over  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  at  a  small  distance  above  it — as  high  as  the  deck  of 
any  vessel — that  is  of  any  use  for  the  purpose  designed. 

Now  in  ancient  times,  when  these  lights  consisted  sim¬ 
ply  of  blazing  fires  on  the  summit  of  a  tower,  all  except 
this  small  portion  was  lost;  but  in  modern  times  means 
have  been  found  to  avoid  this  loss  by  bending  that  portion 
of  the  rays  that  would  naturally  take  a  wrong  direction 
into  the  right  one — that  is,  by  intercepting^  or  nearly 
all  those  rays  which  would  go  back  over  [and,  or  down 
into  the  ground,  or  up  into  the  air,  ancUGpning  them  in  the 
direction  where  their  services  are  J^juired  —  that  is,  out 
over  the  water.  This  is  done  VfyKjS^rtain  extremely  inge¬ 
nious  contrivances,  through  fceeffect  of  which  the  rays 
which  issue  from  the  sourc^j^f  light  are  collected  on  all 
sides  and  made  to  shoot*ft&ward  over  the  sea,  so  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  forming  a  ^the  range  of  illumination  takes 

the  form  of  a  flat  ^rfv^l,  or,  rather,  half  a  wheel,  extending 
forward  over  th^j^ater,  and  lying  very  low. 

And  inasrc^eji  as  we  can  only  see  any  object  when  the 
rays  from^Onter  the  eye,  we  can  only  see  the  light  from 
a  liglri^vtse  when  we  are  placed  within  this  range.  Thus 
peopJ<Nm  the  land  behind  a  light-house  would  not  see  the 
M^Epf  it  at  all,  nor  would  birds  in  the  air.  A  bird  that 
£lyid  alighted  on  the  mast-head  of  a  ship  coming  in  a  dark 
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night  toward  the  coast  would  see  the  light  of  the  light¬ 
house  like  a  very  brilliant  star  in  the  horizon ;  but  if  she 
should  leave  her  perch  and  fly  a  few  hundred  feet  into  the 
air,  she  would  lose  sight  of  it,  and  she  might  well  wonder 
what  had  become  of  it.  The  truth  would  be,  that  all  the 
light  wdiich  would  naturally  have  come  to  that  point 
would  have  been  bent  downward  near  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mariners  on  the  decks  of  their 
vessels,  leaving  the  regions  of  the  upper  air  in  darkness, 
the  illumination  not  being  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 


birds. 

There  is  required,  of  course,  a  very  bright  and  concen¬ 
trated  light  for  such  purposes  as  this,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  amount  of  illumination  may  be  brought  within 
such  a  compass  that  the  apparatus  within  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  the  lenses  and  reflectors  required  for  throwing 
all  the  radiation  from  it  out  over  the  sea,  may  not  be  of  an 
inconvenient  or  unmanageable  size. 

A  very  bright  light  is  also  required  for  the®ectral  illu- 

"described  in 

a  former  chapter;  for,  as  it  was  there  eS^dined,  it  is  only 
a  part  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  q^yh^s  plate  that  is  re¬ 
flected  from  it,  and,  consequentlyfeny  object  that  is  to  be 
seen  by  reflection  must  be  strongly  illuminated. 

This  is  especially  the  cas^wien,  as  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained,  a  double  reflec^djns^required  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  eflect  in  the  begtTpanner.  You  will  recollect  that, 
by  one  reflection  onrj^An  an  inclined  glass,  objects  that  are 
perpendicular  iri^^S&ity  are  made  to  appear  horizontal.  To 
remedy  this^di^Gulty,  and  bring  the  image  into  a  right  po¬ 
sition,  a  stf&M  reflection  is  necessary.  When,  in  order  to 
reflect  this^two  plates  of  glass  are  used,  as  shown  in  the 
last  <30p«er,  a  specially  bright  light  is  required  to  supply 
thcj^ecessary  quantity  for  the  double  reflection. 
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surface,  an  amount  less  than  one  half,  though  still  a  very- 
large  portion,  is  thus  intercepted. 

Then,  moreover,  as  the  light  of  a  light-house  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  guide  travelers  by  land,  all  that  would  naturally 
shine  on  the  landward  side,  if  it  were  allowed  to  have  its 
own  way,  would  be  entirely  lost.  In  the  same  manner,  as 
it  is  not  intended  to  shine  for  the  benefit  of  the  birds  in 
the  air,  all  that  would  go  upward  would  be  lost.  In  a  word, 
it  is  only  that  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  sphere  of 
radiance  that  extends  forward  over  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  at  a  small  distance  above  it — as  high  as  the  deck  of 
any  vessel — that  is  of  any  use  for  the  purpose  designed. 

Now  in  ancient  times,  when  these  lights  consisted  sim¬ 
ply  of  blazing  fires  on  the  summit  of  a  tower,  all  except 
this  small  portion  was  lost;  but  in  modern  times  means 
have  been  found  to  avoid  this  loss  by  bending  that  portion 
of  the  rays  that  would  naturally  take  a  wrong  direction 
into  the  right  one — that  is,  by  intercepting  or  nearly 
all  those  rays  which  would  go  back  over  tb*?fchia,  or  down 
into  the  ground,  or  up  into  the  air,  and  twQhng  them  in  the 
direction  where  their  services  are  r^ujjired  —  that  is,  out 
over  the  water.  This  is  done  by^d<Jtain  extremely  inge¬ 
nious  contrivances,  through  tljnVffect  of  which  the  rays 
which  issue  from  the  source  (flight  are  collected  on  all 
sides  and  made  to  shoot  ft®vard  over  the  sea,  so  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  forming  a  spherpy^he  range  of  illumination  takes 
the  form  of  a  flat  whe§J>,  or,  rather,  half  a  wheel,  extending 
forward  over  the(wyrer,  and  lying  very  low. 

And  inasmuch  as  we  can  only  see  any  object  when  the 
rays  from  it(g^ter  the  eye,  we  can  only  see  the  light  from 
a  light-tom^  when  we  are  placed  within  this  range.  Thus 
people  the  land  behind  a  light-house  would  not  see  the 
it  at  all,  nor  would  birds  in  the  air.  A  bird  that 
alighted  on  the  mast-head  of  a  ship  coming  in  a  dark 
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night  toward  the  coast  would  see  the  light  of  the  light¬ 
house  like  a  very  brilliant  star  in  the  horizon ;  but  if  she 
should  leave  her  perch  and  fly  a  few  hundred  feet  into  the 
air,  she  would  lose  sight  of  it,  and  she  might  well  wonder 
what  had  become  of  it.  The  truth  would  be,  that  all  the 
light  'which  would  naturally  have  come  to  that  point 
would  have  been  bent  downward  near  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mariners  on  the  decks  of  their 
vessels,  leaving  the  regions  of  the  upper  air  in  darkness, 
the  illumination  not  being  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
birds. 

There  is  required,  of  course,  a  very  bright  and  concen¬ 
trated  light  for  such  purposes  as  this,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  amount  of  illumination  may  be  brought  within 
such  a  compass  that  the  apparatus  within  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  the  lenses  and  reflectors  required  for  throwing 
all  the  radiation  from  it  out  over  the  sea,  may  not  be  of  an 
inconvenient  or  unmanageable  size. 

A  very  bright  light  is  also  required  for  thoraectral  illu¬ 
sions  exhibited  on  the  stage,  which  have  described  in 
a  former  chapter;  for,  as  it  was  there  e^^ained,  it  is  only 
a  part  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  j/m^s  plate  that  is  re¬ 
flected  from  it,  and,  consequentlv^ny  object  that  is  to  be 
seen  by  reflection  must  be  strongly  illuminated. 

This  is  especially  the  cas<^s&&en,  as  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained,  a  double  refle  srrequired  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  eflect  in  the  beg  ler.  You  will  recollect  that, 


by  one  reflection  on^Jn  an  inclined  glass ,  objects  that  are 
perpendicular  iiTi^$iity  are  made  to  appear  horizontal.  To 

a  right  po- 
in  order  to 
)wn  in  the 
to  supply 
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You  must  understand,  however,  that,  as  was  explained 
in  describing  such  spectral  illusions,  nothing  of  all  these 
arrangements  and  effects  is  seen  by  the  spectators  in  front, 
except  the  ultimate  image  seen  in  the  upper  glass,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  it  stood  upon  the  stage.  The  plates  of  glass ; 
the  course  of  the  rays,  from  the  source  of  light  in  the  in¬ 
strument  where  the  man  is  sitting,  through  its  zigzag 
course  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators ;  the  two  images,  one 
on  the  lower  and  one  on  the  upper  glass,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  position  of  the  glasses  themselves,  are  all  shown 
in  the  engraving  of  this  double  reflection  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  the  actual  track  of  the  rays  through  the 
air  is  in  such  a  case.  But  we  never  really  see  rays  passing 
thus  through  the  air  before  us.  The  eye  takes  no  cognizance 
of  any  rays  except  those  which  actually  enter  it,  and  are 
concentrated  by  the  lens  into  an  image  upon  the  retina. 
Thus  the  spectators,  in  the  case  of  an  illusion  like  this, 
would  be  wholly  unconscious  of  all  these  movements  of  the 
light,  and  even  of  the  existence  of  the  glas®£,  although  one 
of  them  would  be  full  before  them.  TMxMiglit  would  only 
enter  their  eyes  as  it  was  reflecte&Jfcne  last  time,  which 
would  be  exactly  as  if  it  came  frtfffty&^igure  standing  behind 
the  glass  upon  the  stage,  and^hus  the  illusion  is  created. 

In  other  words,  the  ghostOeen  is  simply  the  reflection 
of  a  real  figure  in  a  mipiaS!  In  ordinary  cases  we  know 
that  the  reflection  :  a  mirror  is  an  illusion,  for  the 

mirror  is  silvered  q0lme  back  so  as  to  allow  no  light  from 
any  thing  reallyx^hind  it  to  pass  through,  and  thus  only 
the  objects  tt^pare  reflected  in  it  can  be  seen.  We  see  the 
frame  of  j^Oioreover,  so  that  we  know  that  the  mirror  is 
there.^Wt,  in  the  case  of  these  spectres,  the  plates  of 
glassdukve  no  frames,  and  the  edges  of  them  are  concealed, 
ah0we  see,  moreover,  objects  through  the  glass  as  well  as 
(Those  reflected  in  it.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  we  see  ob 
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jects  through  a  glass,  we  do  not  see  those  reflected  in  it, 
because  the  light  shining  on  the  objects  beyond  that  are 
seen  through  the  glass  is  usually  sufficient  to  overpower, 
or  nearly  overpower,  the  reflected  light ;  but,  by  throwing 
a  very  strong  light  upon  any  object  that  is  to  be  reflected, 
we  can  remedy  this,  and  enable  ourselves  to  see  the  image 
of  the  illuminated  object  by  reflection  as  jilainly  as  we  do 
those  beyond  the  glass  directly,  as  can  be  shown  in  a  very 
simple  and  conclusive  manner  by  the  experiment  already 
explained  of  holding  a  piece  of  paper,  with  a  lamp  or  can¬ 
dle  shining  directly  upon  it,  near  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
window  in  the  daytime.  The  paper  thus  illuminated  will 
be  very  distinctly  seen  reflected  in  the  glass.  Indeed, 
white  paper  emits  usually  so  much  light  that  it  can  ordi¬ 
narily  be  seen  faintly  reflected  in  the  glass,  if  it  is  held 
near,  without  any  artificial  illumination;  but  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  image  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  light  shining  upon  it. 

On  the  same  principle,  if  you  stand  near  a  vj^aow,  with 
your  back  toward  it,  and  hold  up  a  pane  cff^glass,  or  any 
small  piece  of  glass,  before  your  eyes,  vM^will  see  the  ob¬ 
jects  out  of  doors  very  plainly  refle/raMn  it,  especially  if 
it  is  a  bright  day.  You  can  also  4^mrough  the  glass  the 
objects  that  are  in  the  room,  buQhe  objects  outside  will 
be  seen  too,  very  distinctly,  \  pS^the  more  distinctly  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  brightnese©Mme  light  which  shines  upon 
them. 

Thus,  when  for  anjy^ason  we  wish  to  see  any  object  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  reflect^fijght  in  a  glass  which  is  not  silvered,  we 
require  a  veryJ^Gght  light  to  shine  upon  it,  and  this  is  con¬ 
sequently  the  purposes  for  which  a  very  bright  light 

is  required^ 

On >0al  principle  and  by  what  methods  these  very  bright 
ligMF^are  obtained  will  appear  in  the  next  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


COMBUSTION  OF  MAGNESIUM. 


One  day,  just  before  the  time  for  dinner,  John  came 
home  from  a  ramble  which  he  had  been  taking  through 
the  streets  in  London.  The  table  was  set  for  dinner,  and 
Lawrence  was  reading  a  newspaper,  having  comfortably 
established  himself  in  a  large  arm-chair  near  a  window. 

When  Lawrence  heard  the  raji>  which  John  gave  at  the 
knocker  at  the  door,  he  said, 

“There  comes  John.” 

Lie  knew  him  by  his  rap. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  different  modes  there  are  in 
use  among  mankind  for  communicating  idejtesand  intelli¬ 


gence  as  substitutes  for  language.  One 


striking  in- 


» -  °  °  aV  * 

stance  is  that  of  the  boatswain’s  pipoQ^n  board  ships  at 
sea,  which  interested  John  very  min^Qi  his  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  steamer.  ThiS^oatswain,  as  perhaps 
the  reader  knows,  is  the  offi^r^on  board  a  ship  who  has 
charge  of  the  sails  and  rig^Jhg;  and  as  the  winds  and 
waves  are  often  so  boisraflus  that  no  human  voice  could 
be  heard  at  the  distsm@m  which  commands  often  have  to 
be  given,  the  cust^jvhas  grown  up  among  all  European 
nations  of  the  bQjJfewain’s  giving  his  directions  to  the  men 


by  means  of^jpeculiar  kind  of  whistle,  called  the  boat- 
eTiT-ciin’s;  pmOivhich  makes  a  very  shrill  and  piercing  sound, 
i^sbut  so  penetrating 


swains  j. 

not  loujMbut  so  penetrating  that  it  can  be  heard  in  the 
stormiest  times  above,  or,  rather,  through  the  sound  of  the 
INfmj&st  roaring  and  thundering  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
lohn  had  been  quite  surprised  during  the  voyage  at  two 
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things  in  respect  to  the  boatswain’s  pipe :  first,  at  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  with  which  a  sound  so  slender  and  thin  could  be 
heard  amidst  the  wildest  commotion  of  the  elements,  and 
also  at  the  great  variety  of  commands  that  the  boatswain 
could  give  with  his  pipe,  by  means  of  variations  and  mod¬ 
ulations  in  the  tone  of  it,  which  he  made  by  the  motion  of 
his  hand  over  a  little  hole  in  a  part  of  the  pipe  from  which 
the  air  issued.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  orders  and 
directions  that  he  could  give  by  this  means  constituted 
quite  a  language. 

In  the  same  way,  when  he  landed  in  England,  John  was 
much  interested  and  amused  in  observing  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  knockers  on  the  doors  were  used  as  a  means  of 


communicating  intelligence. 


A  single  blow  with  a  knock¬ 


er  is  the  rap  of  “  tradespeople,”  as  they  call  them — that  is, 
porters  bringing  parcels,  or  messengers  from  the  butchers 
or  grocers,  or  persons  having  any  thing  to  sell.  A  double 
rap  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  postman.  W^en  that 
sound  is  heard  everybody  in  the  house  knows/wpt  the  let¬ 
ters  have  come,  and  the  person  that  attend^rQta  door  must 
go  at  once,  so  as  not  to  keep  so  import^O^1  official  wait¬ 
ing.  The  two  strokes  generally  comtfQfery  close  together 
— rat-tat — as  quick  almost  as  y&uVeould  possibly  speak 
those  two  syllables ;  but,  howev^lyVapidly  they  are  given, 
so  long  as  there  are  two,  eve(^body  knows  that  it  is  the 
postman.  Then,  if  it  is  a^gfe^tleman  or  lady,  whether  be¬ 
longing  to  the  house  oip^isitor,  there  is  quite  a  prolonged 
rapping,  the  strokes^cpig  usually  quite  rapid  at  first,  and 
more  deliberate *agjj  emphatic  at  the  end — more  or  less  so 
according  to  tl^T^ink  and  importance  of  the  person  knock¬ 
ing,  thus,  R&^t-tat-a-tat-tat-tat,  tat  !  tat  ! 

Now,  unseating  such  a  tattoo  as  this  with  the  knocker 
of  tlu^sfc^r,  no  two  persons,  of  course,  do  it  alike,  and  the 
len^rrind  complicateness  of  the  series  of  strokes  admits 
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of  so  much  variety  in  the  knocks  of  different  persons,  with¬ 
out  the  clanger  of  any  of  them  being  confounded  with  the 
tradesmen’s  or  postman’s  knock,  that  almost  every  indi¬ 
vidual  comes  to  have  his  own  peculiar  rap,  and  thus  the 
knocker  has  a  language,  as  it  were,  of  its  own,  notifying 
those  who  are  in  the  house  of  the  rank  and  position  of  the 
person  at  the  door,  and,  in  case  it  is  any  inmate  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  making  it  known  at  once  Avho  it  is. 

And  this  is  how  it  happened  that  Lawrence,  on  hearing 
the  knocker  sounded  at  the  door  while  he  was  reading  his 
newspaper,  said  at  once, “Here  comes  John.” 

All  this  explanation,  however,  of  the  language  of  the 
boatswain’s  whistle  at  sea,  and  of  the  knocker  on  the  doors 
of  English  houses,  is  a  digression,  and  it  would  be  some¬ 
what  irrelevant  in  a  scientific  treatise  on  light  were  it  not 


that  a  language  belonging  to  this  same  class,  and  of  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  character  in  respect  to  its  principles,  and  of, 
perhaps,  about  the  same  scope  as  to  copiousness  and  ex¬ 
tent,  has  gradually  grown  up  among  the^h»ht-houses  on 
sea-coasts,  by  means  of  which  some  supple  but  very  im¬ 
portant  information  can  be  commuidQted  to  ships  at  sea 
through  variations  in  the  light^&sGml  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  explained.  ^ 

John  very  soon  came  int<Qhe  room,  and  as  he  entered 
the  door  he  held  up  a  sms^object  between  his  thumb  and 
finger. 

“  See,”  said  he. 

Lawrence  loo^edmp.  J ohn  advanced  toward  him,  hold¬ 
ing  out  whaj  ^amuch  the  appearance  of  a  watch-spring 
coiled  up,  e^fept  that  the  color  was  of  a  bluish-gray. 

“  it  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“  ]\lag*iesium,”  replied  John.  “  It  is  a  yard  long  when  it 
i^amioiled.  I  bought  it  for  sixpence.” 
vV^hat’s  cheap,”  said  Lawrence. 
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“Yes,”  said  John;  “of  course  I  mean  an  English  six¬ 
pence.  I  saw  it  in  a  window,  and  I  went  in  and  bought 
some  of  it ;  I  am  going  to  burn  it,  and  make  a  bright  light ; 
of  course  I  am  not  going  to  burn  it  all  at  once,  here ;  I  am 
only  going  to  burn  a  small  piece — half  an  inch  long,  per¬ 
haps,  just  for  an  experiment,  and  the  rest  I’m  going  to  take 
to  America.” 

Lawrence  approved  of  this  arrangement,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  try  the  experiment  that  evening 
after  dinner. 

There  was  some  question  about  the  fumes  which  might 
arise,  but  Lawrence  said  he  thought  that  there  would  be 
no  fumes,  as  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  magnesium 
was  simply  magnesia,  which  was  a  harmless  white  powder; 
in  other  words,  a  finely  comminuted  solid.  Fumes  arose 
from  combustion,  he  said,  only  when  the  products,  or  some 
of  them,  were  gaseous,  so  that  they  might  rise  and  float  in 
the  air.  /A 

It  is  true  that  sometimes,  when  the  productl^f  the  com¬ 
bustion,  or  the  substances  set  free  by  it  ai^Q&ofid,  they  are 
developed  in  the  form  of  a  powder  so^Jj?^  as  to  be  borne 
upward  by  the  current  of  hot  air,  &aAl)to  produce  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fumes,  and  sometime^ilJey  mingle  with  true 
fumes  actually  produced.  Thi^0&ppens  very  strikingly  in 
the  case  of  the  combustionj0wood  or  coal,  in  which  very 
fine  particles  of  carbon  AL^&gJied  from  the  substance  of  the 
wood  or  coal,  are  carrMvup  among  the  fumes  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  the  v^pjr  of  water,  which  are  really  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  co^t^jistion. 

Now  combination,  as  probably  the  readers  of  this  book 
r cm e mb  e  rN&o n  1  y  the  rapid  combination  of  a  substance 
with  thc^ement  called  oxygen,  which  exists  abundantly 
in  tta^sir,  and  has  such  an  eager  affinity  for  many  other 
si^tSnces,  especially  when  they  are  heated  up  to  a  certain 
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point,  as  to  combine  with  them  with  great  rapidity  and 
violence.  In  doing  this  they  develop  or  expend  so  much 
force  as  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of  light  and  heat, 
which  are  considered  as  only  two  of  the  many  forms  of 
force.  To  commence  this  process  of  rapid  combination 
with  oxygen,  a  portion  of  the  substance  must  first  be  heat¬ 
ed  to  the  requisite  point ;  but,  when  it  is  once  commenced, 
it  goes  on,  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  raising 
the  successive  portions  to  the  right  temperature  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  process.  This  heating  a  portion  of  the  com¬ 
bustible  in  order  to  commence  the  process  is  what  we  call 
kindling  the  fire .  All  this  has  already  been  explained,  and 
must  not  be  forgotten. 


Now,  when  substances  are  burned — that  is,  are  delivered 
over  to  this  eager  and  fierce  seizure  of  their  particles  by 
oxygen,  the  compounds  that  are  produced  are  called  the 
products  of  combustion,  and  these  products,  of  course,  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub^te^tces  com¬ 
bined.  Sometimes  they  are  gases  which  ri^rnto  the  air. 
Sometimes  they  are  powdered  solids.  I^be  case  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  the  product  is  the  well-knows^Qnte  powder  mag¬ 
nesia,  which  is,  in  chemical  langu^sflOthe  oxide  of  magne¬ 
sium,  or,  as  it  now  is  sometime$Lp*eposed  to  call  it,  magne¬ 
sium  oxide. 

John  knew  all  this,  so  Jjgjit  when  Lawrence  told  him 
there  would  be  no  dangpM^om  fumes  in  burning  his  mag¬ 
nesium,  he  was  readio^  assent  to  it  at  once. 

“But,  then,”  si^3jfcawrence,“ there  is  sometimes  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  soijng^ised  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  burned 
may  fall  do^^and  do  harm  in  that  way.  This  happens 
when  thj^eht  produced  melts  the  substance  faster  than 
there  is^x  yygen  at  hand  to  combine  with  it.  I  do  not  know 
ho^Mjs  may  be  with  magnesium,  and  so,  in  order  to  make 
^’experiment  perfectly  safe,  we  will  ask  the  landlady  to 
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lend  us  an  old  kitchen  plate,  and  burn  our  magnesium  over 
that.” 

This  was  accordingly  done.  The  landlady,  when  the 
table  was  cleared,  brought  in  a  plate.  John  broke  off 
about  an  inch  in  length  from  the  end  of  his  little  ribbon 
of  magnesium,  and  for  a  handle  he  used  a  match,  first 
breaking  off  the  phosphoric  end,  and  then  making  a  little 
cleft  with  his  pocket  knife  in  the  wood,  by  which  means 
he  formed  a  kind  of  extemporized  forceps  to  hold  the  mag¬ 
nesium.  When  all  was  ready,  Lawrence  lighted  another 
match  and  set  the  end  of  the  magnesium  on  fire,  while 
John  held  it  over  the  plate.  It  kindled  with  some  difficul¬ 
ty,  as  if  the  end  of  the  metal  required  to  be  raised  to  a 
great  heat  before  the  process  of  combining  with  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  air  could  begin;  but,  when  it  was  once  begun,  it 
went  on  with  a  very  intense  action,  producing  a  light  so 
vivid  and  dazzling  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  look 
at  it.  -s\ 

The  piece  of  magnesium  which  was  burnt  wa^SStuy  short, 
and  it  was,  moreover,  very  narrow  and  exceedingly  thin, 
so  that  it  was  soon  expended.  John  i^c^d  some  excla¬ 
mations  of  delight  while  the  burnm^Qras  going  on,  and 
when  it  went  out  he  looked  attonfaiily  at  what  was  left. 
It  was  a  white  substance  of  e^fytly  the  same  form  with 
the  little  ribbon  of  magnesiujgj,  but,  on  touching  it,  it  fell 
to  an  impalpable  powder.pO) 

“What  white  ashes  ’A^oid  John. 

“No,”  replied  LqrtviMce,  “that  is  not  properly  ashes  at 
all.  The  ashes4lg^  m  burning  wood  are  not  produced  by 
the  combustioqr^Hit  only  left  by  it.  The  substances  which 
are  produo<*d®y  the  combustion  in  the  case  of  wood  go  off 
into  the  a^as  gases;  the  ash  is  only  the  incombustible 
subs^ajret  that  is  left  behind.  But  the  white  powder  in 
th&ustfse  is  formed  by  the  combustion — that  is,  it  is  corm 

<2T  F  ? 
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posed  of  the  magnesium  itself,  combined  with  the  oxy¬ 
gen.” 

“  Yes,”  said  John,  “  I  know.  It  is  magnesia.” 

“It  is  well  enough  to  call  it  the  ashes  in  common  par¬ 
lance,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  ashes  of  wood  or  paper  in  its  apparent  origin  and  in 
its  form,  if  we  only  know  that  it  is  formed,  chemically,  in 
quite  a  different  way.” 

To  have  been  perfectly  precise  in  his  statement,  Law¬ 
rence  might  have  added  that  the  ash  left  in  the  burning  of 
wood  is  mostly  composed  of  compounds  of  certain  metals 
with  oxygen,  formed  by  some  previous  process  analogous 
to  combustion,  and  left  in  the  ground,  whence  they  were 
taken  up  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plants,  and  built,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  wood.  But  the  combustion,  if  it  really  was 
a  process  of  combustion,  by  which  they  were  originally 
produced,  was  not  the  burning  of  the  wood,  but  took  place 
long  before.  In  the  combustion  of  the  wora^they  were 
simply  passed  over  and  left,  whereas,  in  cas^Chaagnesium, 
the  magnesia  which  results  is  produced  a^Nie  time ,  and  by 
the  very  process  of  the  burning.  yO 

“It  did  not  drop  upon  the  pla&Qffter  all,”  said  John, 
looking  at  the  plate,  which  remakaM  perfectly  clean  after 
the  experiment. 

“No,”  replied  Lawrenc(^“I  was  almost  sure  that  it 
would  not.  I  was  vqr^y^ifident  that  the  burning  would 
keep  well  in  advancer  any  tendency  to  melting ;  but,  in 
trying  philosoph^alHsxperiments  in  a  parlor,  it  is  always 
best  to  take  jx^sures  for  guarding  against  even  the  most 
improbable  ^^tingencies.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  LAMP. 


The  brightness  of  the  light  produced  in  any  sense  by 
combustion  seems  to  depend  upon  two  things — first,  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion ;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  presence  of  solid  particles  to  be  raised 
to  what  is  called  a  white  heat  by  this  intensity.  Gaseous 
substances,  though  the  heat  may  be  very  great,  emit  usual¬ 
ly  a  comparatively  faint  light,  as  is  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  flame  of  hydrogen  or  of  alcohol,  which  substances  in 
combustion,  though  the  heat  produced  is  very  great,  give 
rise  chiefly  to  incandescent  gases .  But  in  the  case  of  mag¬ 
nesium  there  is  not  only  a  /ery  intense  heat,  b^A  this  heat 
takes  effect  upon  the  solid  particles  of  magnum  as  fast  as 
they  are  produced,  and  causes  them  to  e^rea  light  of  the 
greatest  possible  brilliancy.  .  j£>'  .  . 

When  any  solid  is  heated  m  a  i^0ice,  we  observe  that 
it  first  begins  to  emit  a  reddish^coWed  light,  or,  as  we  say, 
it  becomes  red  hot.  When  t^xheat  is  raised  to  a  much 
higher  degree,  the  light  Jfl|£t  radiates  from  it  becomes 
brighter  and  whiter,  say  it  is  white  hot .  This 

would  seem  to  be  secret  of  the  very  intense  light 
given  out  by  th^cpmbustion  of  magnesium.  The  com¬ 
bustion  produq0  an  extremely  high  degree  of  heat,  and 
this  takes  on  the  solid  particles  of  magnesia  as  fast 

as  they^^^roduced,  raises  them  to  the  most  intense  in¬ 
candescence,  and  causes  them  to  emit  the  very  brilliant 
and^M^zling  radiation  which  we  see. 

ns  white  heat,  moreover,  is  not  only  different  in  degree 
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from  the  red  heat,  hut  it  seems  to  be,  in  some  way,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind — at  least  it  is  found  capable  of  producing  dif¬ 
ferent  effects,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects  that  the  magnesium  can  be  made  very  useful  for  cer¬ 
tain  philosophical  purposes.  One  would  suppose  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  devise  a  lamp  for  burning  a  solid 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  of  wire,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  form,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  in  va¬ 
rious  ways.  One  of  the  modes  by  which  this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  instrument  is 
called  the  magnesium  lamp. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  LAMP. 


The  metal  iQiked  in  the  form  of  a  wire,  which  is  wound 
upon  the^vfcel  A,  which  wheel  thus  takes  the  place  of  the 
reservoirxhntaining  the  oil  in  a  common  lamp.  The  wire 
is  di^S^off  from  the  wheel  slowly  by  clock-work  contained 
“fir*  >ox  B ;  within  the  box  it  passes  between  two  wheels 
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made  of  gutta-percha,  or  fitted  with  gutta-percha  surfaces, 
which  substance  holds  it  with  a  sufficiently  firm  grasp  to 
draw  it  forward  between  them  as  the  wheels  revolve.  G 
is  the  key  by  which  the  clock-work  is  wound  up  when  it 
runs  down,  and  at  T  is  the  tongue  of  a  little  catch  by 
means  of  which  the  clock-work  may  be  set  going  or 
stopped  at  pleasure.  The  wire  of  magnesium  is  burned 
at  the  end  C,  which  protrudes  in  front  of  the  concave  mir¬ 
ror,  being  pushed  forward  by  the  clock-work  as  fast  as  it 
burns,  while  the  magnesia  that  results  from  the  combus¬ 
tion  falls  down  into  the  pan  E  below.  F  is  a  thumb-screw 
connected  with  rack -work,  by  which  the  mirror  can  be 
moved  backward  or  forward  as  required.  The  whole  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  handle,  which  serves,  when  the  lamp  is 
stationary,  as  one  of  the  legs. 

The  magnesium  light  is  used  chiefly  as  a  substitute  for 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  photography,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  light  of  the  sun  is  not  at  command,^,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  caverns,  and  mines,  and  other  dark^gjades.  Its 
intensity,  and  certain  chemical  propertie^\Jwhich  result 
from,  or,  at  least,  accompany  this  inteusifrySfit  it  to  answer 
these  purposes  extremely  well.  .TV* 

It  has  been  used  in  this  way  vei^^mcessfully  in  photo^ 
graphing  interior  views  of  the  g*«kt  pyramid  in  Egypt,  and 
in  many  other  similar  cases,  yphere  none  but  artificial  light 
could  possibly  be  obtainedCKft  is  also  sometimes  used  for 
engineering  and  militajSSpnrposes,  such  as  for  illuminating 
works  of  constructkThVwhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  carry 
them  on  at  nigl^aTKl  also  for  showing  the  position  and 
movements  of  ^fcfenemy  in  case  of  nocturnal  operations  in 
war.  W1  r  example,  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  city 
wish  to  a  sortie  at  night,  if  they  can  send  off  in  ad- 

vanc^ok  at  a  little  distance  from  them  on  one  side,  an  in- 
ynbrilliant  light,  their  enterprise  is  greatly  aided,  and 
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that  in  two  ways.  The  light,  while  they  themselves  re¬ 
main  behind  it  in  the  shade,  shows  them  the  enemy  and 
the  defenses,  if  there  are  any,  which  they  are  to  attack, 
very  clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy,  bewilders  their  vision,  and  confuses  their  aim. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  what  is  to  follow,  the  reader 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  principle  on  which  the  magne¬ 
sium  light  is  produced — namely,  by  the  intense  avidity 
with  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  seeks  to  enter  into  re¬ 
combination  with  the  magnesium,  from  which  it  was  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  use  of  great  force  when  the  metal  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  consequent  heat,  which  raises  the  solid  par¬ 
ticles  of  magnesia  to  a  dazzling  incandescence  as  fast  as 
they  are  formed.  Magnesium  is  never  found  in  its  metal¬ 
lic  form  in  nature.  It  is  always  found  already  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  oxygen,  either  in  magnesia,  which  is  the  simple 
oxyde,  or  in  some  other  form  or  combination  in  which  it  is 
already  oxy dated ;  and  the  oxygen  with  whichjut  is  com¬ 
bined  clings  to  it  with  such  tenacity  that  it^^iires  a  very 
great  chemical  force  to  separate  it,  so  produce  the 

metal  in  a  pure  and  isolated  state.  vO 

I  mean  by  a  great  chemical  foi#£@  force  which,  though 
really  very  great,  is  exercised  witffein  such  extremely  small 
limits  in  respect  to  distance  ^to  be  entirely  unapprecia- 
ble  by  the  senses.  We  havgpn  example  of  a  force  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  in  the  freezing  of  water,  by 
which  the  particles  i^vforced  apart  only  to  an  inconceiv¬ 
ably  minute  distarfJccHrom  each  other,  but  yet  with  so  much 
force  as  to  lift  ^aaisplace  the  heaviest  walls  if  they  rest 
upon  grouncf^hat  the  frost  can  reach,  or  to  break  asunder 
the  stroi^jQt  vessels  when  the  freezing  water  is  confined 
in  theiJ^and  so,  also,  with  the  force  with  which  the  juices 
arPAMiwn  up  in  the  vessels  of  plants  and  trees  in  the  pro- 
6ess*of  vegetation.  This  force,  though  inappreciable  to  our 
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senses,  is  sufficient  to  move  the  heaviest  stones,  to  lift  and 
tear  up  pavements,  and  to  push  up  and  sustain  the  materi¬ 
als  of  which  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  tree  are  com¬ 
posed,  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air. 

It  is  by  a  force  somewhat  analogous  to  these  in  respect  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  limits  through  which  it  operates,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  power  which  it  exerts  within  those  lim¬ 
its,  that  the  particles  of  the  metallic  magnesium  are  held 
in  combination  with  those  of  oxygen  in  all  the  substances 
in  which  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature.  And  so  firmly  is 
it  held  by  this  force,  that,  though  innumerable  experiments 
were  made  with  the  substances  in  which  it  was  combined, 
it  was  a  very  long  time  before  the  existence  of  the  hidden 
metal  in  these  substances  was  discovered.  The  discovery 
was  at  length  made  in  1827.  Small  portions  were  separa¬ 
ted,  and  the  metal,  as  a  metal,  brought  to  view ;  but  it  was 
not  until  quite  recently  that  methods  were  devised  by 
which  any  great  quantities  could  be  produced,  i 

Of  course,  in  these  attempts,  the  substance^pne  magne¬ 
sium  could  be  brought  into  its  metallic  foray  only  by  sep¬ 
arating  the  oxygen  from  it,  and  this  cou4<Vbe  done  only  by 
applying  a  greater  force  to  the  oxyg^tfMffian  that  by  which 
it  was  united  with  the  magnesiun^  jThis  force  was,  as  has 
already  been  said,  very  great.  Indeed,  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  returns  to  the  combination,  and  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  great  development  0yneat  and  light,  is  the  measure 
of  this  force.  Thus  ti^ehemist,  in  separating  the  magne¬ 
sium  from  its  ox  yg<0  m  its  natural  combinations,  forces 
the  substances  amh-tf  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the  effects 
produced  by  tix^iolence  with  which  they  come  together 
again.  rKuQ©peration  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  lifting 
a  stone  into  the  air  in  order  to  observe  the  force  of 
the  concussion  with  which  it  strikes  the  ground  in  falling. 
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INCANDESCENCE. 

There  are  various  methods  by  which  an  intense  white 
light  is  produced  by  artificial  means,  but  most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  depend  on  the  same  principle  as  that  already  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  case  of  the  magnesium  light — that  is,  in  rais¬ 
ing  particles  of  a  solid  substance  to  incandescence.  The 
two  essentials  are,  first,  some  method  of  producing  an  in¬ 
tense  heat ;  and,  secondly,  the  jiresence  of  some  solid  sub¬ 
stance  to  receive  the  heat  and  to  emit  the  light  developed 
by  it ;  for  light,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  is  emitted 
much  more  powerfully  from  a  solid  substance,  however 
minutely  subdivided,  than  from  a  gas. 

The  same  general  principle,  indeed,  is  seei^vbperate  in 
the  case  of  light  derived  from  the  lower,  a*QWell  as  in  that 
from  the  higher  temperatures  produ^^yby  combustion. 
This  is  shown  quite  clearly  in  the  of  a  common  lamp 

or  candle.  / 

The  materials  used  for  burnijfi^in  lamps  and  candles,  as 
the  reader  will  recollect,  us@lly  belong  to  a  class  of  sub¬ 
stances  called  hydrocarlx&&)  They  are  so  called  because 
they  are  chiefly  comn^^a  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Their 
burning  is,  of  cou/^eSfcne  combination  of  these  substances 
with  the  oxyg^^rthe  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Now  hydrc^ta,  in  combining  with  oxygen,  produces,  un¬ 
der  favor^b^circumstances,  a  very  intense  heat,  and  forms 
by  the  S^vbination  the  vapor  of  water.  This  vapor  rises 
from^fc&e  flame  and  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere, 
w*  )  not  see  it  as  it  arises,  but  we  can  show  it  very  plain- 
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ly  by  holding  a  cold  iron  over  the  flame,  at  a  little  distance 
above  it,  when  we  shall  find  it  will  be  almost  immediately 
covered  by  a  dew  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor 
into  a  film  of  exceedingly  minute  drops  of  liquid  water. 

And  so,  when  you  light  a  lamp  in  cold  weather,  the  glass 
chimney,  if  put  on  cold,  becomes  for  a  moment  bedimmed 
with  a  dew  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
vapor  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen.  As 
soon  as  the  glass  becomes  warm  the  vapor  is  no  longer 
condensed,  though  it  continues  to  be  formed  as  before. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  shown 
in  a  still  more  perfect  manner  by 
burning  a  candle  for  a  few  minutes 
under  a  cold  bell  glass,  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  deposition  of  the  water  on 
the  interior  of  the  glass,  which  will 
sometimes  be  so  abundant  as  to 
cause  drops  to  trickl&stiown  the 
sides.  * 

This  experiment  of  condensing  water  ft^mrthe  products 
of  flame,  which  any  one  can  easily  pe(fyhn,  will  succeed 
better  if  the  iron,  or  other  condensin0substance,  has  some 
thickness,  so  as  not  to  become  wikaJed  itself  too  soon,  and 
so  cease  to  condense  the  vapor^ynd  if  it  has  also  a  polished 
surface,  as  such  a  surface,  bjgjts  brightness  being  dimmed, 
will  show  the  presence  gpa^ry  small  quantities  of  vapor. 

Sometimes  childre  fen  they  are  writing  a  letter,  and 
are  in  haste  for  riting  to  dry,  hold  it  at  a  distance 

over  the  flam§  a  lamp,  not  knowing  that  the  hydrogen, 
which  forms  ^harge  part  of  the  oil,  produces  water  by  its 
combinati&jfi^vvith  oxygen  in  the  burning,  and  that  this 
water,  j^he  form  of  vapor,  rises  directly  to  the  place 
whm^ijjhey  are  holding  their  writing  to  dry !  In  other 
Jfir  3,  they  hold  their  paper  in  a  very  damp,  though  in  a 
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very  hot  place,  as  is  shown  at  once  by  holding  there  a  cold 
chisel,  or  hatchet,  or  large  carving-knife,  or  any  other  piece 
of  polished  and  cold  iron. 

The  other  substance  contained  in  the  hydrocarbon  burned 
in  the  lamp  or  candle  is  carbon.  This,  so  far  as  it  is  really 
burned — that  is,  so  far  as  it  finds  oxygen  to  unite  with  it, 
forms  a  suffocating  gas,  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  it 
is  very  injurious  to  breathe.  This  gas  rises  with  the  vapor 
of  water  into  the  air,  and  is  diffused  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  room  till  it  gets  cold,  when  it  descends  and  gradually 
escapes  through  open  doors,  or  windows,  or  up  the  chim¬ 
ney.  If  there  is  no  way  of  escape  for  it  open,  or  if  there 
are  many  lamps,  or  candles,  or  gas  jets  burning  in  the  room, 
the  air  becomes  gradually  so  charged  with  it  as  to  be  un¬ 
comfortable  and  unhealthy  to  breathe. 

But  all  the  carbon  does  not  at  once  find  oxygen  enough 
at  hand  to  combine  with  it.  A  portion  of  it  remains  for  a 
moment  in  the  flame,  where  it  serves  the  pmMe  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  supply  of  solid  particles  to  emit  lijg^f  They  can 
not  all  burn  at  once,  because  there  is  n^^xygen  enough 
for  all ;  so  that,  while  some  are  burnirj  ^  atad  evolving  great 
heat  in  so  doing,  the  others,  whil/lwting  their  turn  to  be 
supplied  with  oxygen,  as  if  not^mfling  to  be  idle  and  use¬ 
less  even  for  a  moment,  empC^  themselves  in  producing 
and  emitting  light,  which^fcMfheat  that  is  supplied  to  them 
empowers  them  to  clD(7pDfc  length,  however,  when  they 
reach  the  upper  andvJhter  margin  of  the  flame,  they  too 
obtain  their  suppS^yJot  oxygen  from  the  air,  and,  combining 
with  it,  give  <o<£^  more  heat,  and  also  form  more  carbonic 
acid  gas,  wM^  arises  with  the  rest  into  the  air. 

ThusA^vtneir  way  through  the  flame,  after  being  liber¬ 
ated  frorc  their  previous  combination  with  hydrogen  in  the 
hyd^^arbon,  and  before  their  turn  comes  to  be  supplied 
*  F  oxygen  to  enable  them  to  form  a  new  combination. 
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they  serve  as  solid  particles,  to  emit  light  by  their  incan¬ 
descence. 

It  is  from  these  solid  particles — individually  solid,  though 
inconceivably  minute — that  the  chief  portion  of  the  light 
of  such  a  flame  comes.  The  combustion  of  the  hydrogen 
alone,  or  of  any  other  gaseous  substance,  though  it  would 
produce  great  heat,  would  afford  very  little  light.  For 
some  mysterious  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  solid  particles  present  to  transform,  as  it  were,  a  portion 
of  the  heat  into  light,  and  emit  it  in  that  form. 

These  solid  particles  of  carbon  in  the  flame  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  visible,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  vapor  of  water,  we  can 
easily,  by  the  use  of  proper  means,  bring  them  into  view. 
If,  instead  of  holding  the  cold  iron  in  the  air  above  the 
flame,  we  hold  it,  or  any  other  solid  substance,  actually  in 
the  flame,  the  black  particles  are  suddenly  cooled  by  it,  and 
deposited  upon  its  surface  as  soot  is  upon  the  back  of  the 
chimney.  This  black  substance,  on  account  jqi  its  being 
produced  in  this  way,  is  called  lamp-black.  * 

The  process  which  thus  takes  place  i^sttie  burning  of 
a  candle  is  quite  a  complicated,  and^Very  curious  one, 
and  if,  in  watching  it,  our  powers  a^^on  were  sufficiently 
acute  to  enable  us  to  distinguish^  the  several  steps,  we 
should  be  greatly  interested  jj^bbserving  it.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  distingui(0>  in  the  oil,  slowly  coming  up 
the  wick,  particles  of  crujjS^  and  hydrogen  conjoined.  We 
must  not,  however,  dj^eeive  of  the  particles  of  carbon  as 
black ;  they  are  l^fa^K  when  separated  from  their  combina¬ 
tions  and  exis|jng  in  a  certain  form  by  themselves,  but 
they  may  bQbf  any  other  color.  Color,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained^m^^  fully  in  a  future  chapter,  depends  altogether 
upon  tfivmanner  in  which  any  substance  absorbs  or  re- 
fle^^Jie  light,  and  this  does  not  depend  upon  its  intrinsic 
Jfer  LCter  at  all,  but  apparently  upon  the  mechanical  ar- 
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rangement  of  its  particles.  Thus  sugar,  which  is  white  in 
the  lump,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  diffused  through  it, 
loses  its  whiteness  entirely  and  has  no  color  at  all. 

The  particles  of  carbon  which,  combined  with  the  hydro¬ 
gen,  form  the  oil,  have  only  the  color  of  the  oil  while  in 
this  combination.  When  they  come  up  to  the  flame,  the 
action  of  the  heat,  in  some  mysterious  way  not  at  all  un¬ 
derstood,  has  the  effect  of  developing  in  them  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  to  enter  severally 
into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  is  near. 
In  combining  with  the  oxygen,  we  should  see  them  seize 
it  with  great  avidity  and  violence,  and  the  force  which 
they  thus  expend  we  should  see  taking  the  form  of  heat, 
which  would  act  upon  the  next  portion  of  oil  which  came 
up,  and  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen  in  that ;  and  thus  the  process  would  go  on. 

The  hydrogen  which  was  thus  separated  from  the  oil, 
we  should  see,  would  seize  upon  the  oxygen  widp^e  great¬ 
est  avidity,  and  procure  the  largest  share^qKfcit  least,  the 
earliest.  The  carbon  particles  would  havdv^  wait,  it  would 
seem,  for  their  supply  until  the  hydJ&glm  was  satisfied. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  as  we  stfumra  see,  that  while  the 
hydrogen,  combines  at  once  wi&tlie  portion  which  it  re¬ 
quires,  thus  becoming  transformed  into  the  vapor  oficater , 
the  carbon  particles,  or,  rwjKrelist,  a  very  large  portion  of 
them,  pass  up  through  JV®  i  same  intensely  heated,  and,  by 
the  superior  powei^qffyfr  solid  to  radiate  light,  become  the 
source  of  nearly  aHjlhe  light  which  the  flame  affords. 

All  this  we^^uld  see  if  we  had  senses  acute  enough  to 
perceive  wlwOeally  takes  place  in  the  burning  of  a  lamp 
or  candJiqSS^ 

Themamcles  of  carbon  which  ]^ass  up  thus  through  the 
flaftaC^  plough  while  so  hot  they  emit  the  yellow  color  of 
lame,  in  other  words,  are  themselves  of  a  yellow  color, 
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become  intensely  black  if  they  are  interrupted  on  the  way, 
and  suddenly  cooled  before  they  find  oxygen  to  combine 
themselves  with.  They  are,  moreover,  so  inconceivably 
minute,  that  when  assembled  together  they  form  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder,  far  softer  and  finer  in  the  minuteness  of  the 
division  than  it.  would  be  possible  to  make  masses  of  car¬ 
bon  by  any  artificial  process  of  pulverization.  This  mode, 
accordingly,  of  procuring  a  black  powder  for  paint,  and  for 
painter’s  work,  is  practically  employed  to  a  great  extent. 
The  engraving  shows  how  lamp-black  is  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  fire  is  made  in  the  little  grate  at  a  •  it  is  made  of 


manufacture  of  lamp-black.  tion  of  t^Vcarbon  escapes  in  the 


form  of  a  dense  black  smoke  iplo  the  chamber  b  c,  where  it 


raised  or  lowered/TiOneasure  by  the  cord  and  pulley. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  deposit  has  accumulated, 
the  walls  and  the  cone,  and  packed  in 
ation  and  sale. 


hilosophy  of  the  light  produced  by  a 
hat  is,  by  the  incandescence  of  solid 


combustion  and  floating  up  through 


the  way  to  increase  the  light  is  to  in 
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crease  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion,  so  as  to  increase  the 
heat  and  raise  the  solid  particles  to  a  higher  degree  of  in¬ 
candescence.  And  to  increase  the  combustion,  the  proper 
means  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  oxygen.  The  most  ob¬ 


vious  way  of  doing  this  is  to  facilitate  the  access  of  air, 


since  air  affords  the  most  abundant  natural  supply  of  oxy¬ 
gen  that  we  have  at  command. 

It  was  this  idea  which  Argand  carried  into  practical  ef¬ 
fect  in  his  celebrated  burner,  by  which  he  supplied  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  flame, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  by  creating  a  draft  by  means  of  a  transparent  chimney, 
as  has  already  been  fully  explained. 

The  same  effect  in  principle  is  produced  in  a  common 
form  of  burner  for  gas,  called  the  “  bat’s  wing.”  This  con- 


issue  of  the  gas  as 


v  the  flame  into  a  broad,  flat  form,  so  as  to  give  the 
ss  to  a  very  enlarged  surface  of  it. 


'his  method,  like  that  of  Argand,  as  well  as  a  great 
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many  other  contrivances  which  act  on  the  same  principle, 
consists  obviously  in  increasing  the  supply  of  oxygen  by 
facilitating  the  access  of  common  air  to  the  combustible 
substances  in  the  flame.  But  common  air  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  oxygen — one  fifth  only  of  its  volume ;  the 
remainder  consists  of  other  gases,  which  not  only  render 
no  aid  to  the  combustion,  but  positively  impede  it  by  oc¬ 
cupying  the  space  and  keeping  back  the  oxygen  from  ap¬ 
proach.  The  remedy  for  this  difficulty  would  obviously 
be  supplying  the  flame  with  pure  oxygen  instead  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  four  fifths  of  useless  matter.  This  is  done 
in  an  arrangement  which  has  been  quite  celebrated,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Bude  Light.  This  light  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FOLKESTONE. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  crossing  the  Channel  into 
France,  Lawrence  said  to  John,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
before,  that  he  had  a  bargain  to  propose  to  him. 

“  Good  !”  said  John ;  “  I  agree  to  it  beforehand.” 

“  You  know,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  that  there  are  four 
or  five  different  routes  of  travel  from  London  to  Paris, 
crossing  the  Channel  at  different  points.  Now  the  bargain 
which  I  have  to  propose  is,  that  you  shall  choose  the  route 
for  us  to  take,  without  my  having  any  thing  to  say  about 
it,  on  two  conditions.”  V 

“Very  well,”  said  John ;  “ let  us  hear  the  fcpncfttions.” 

“The  first  is,”  said  Lawrence,  “that  yoafye  not  to  de 
cide  blindly.  You  are  to  c  study  up’  tjj^hbject,  as  they 
say  in  the  guide-books,  and  find  outvwbat  are  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of^0p4ifferent  routes.” 

“I  agree  to  that,”  said  John-ky 

“And  the  second  is,”  continued  Lawrence,  “that  you  are 
to  take  the  whole  chargq0rd)oth  of  us  on  the  passage.  I 
am  to  have  nothing  ^taCJbmut  to  be  quiet  and  do  as  you 
say” 

“And  how  aboWAhe  money?”  asked  John. 

“Of  courseU^hid  Lawrence,  “I  am  to  put  you  in  funds 
before  yqq/s^out.” 

Johi^J§^  much  pleased  with  this  proposition,  and  was 
readv\w  agree  to  it  at  once.  After  a  very  careful  and 
th>©u^h  research  in  the  guide-books,  he  decided  upon  the 
0ute  through  Folkestone  and  Boulogne. 
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This  is  one  of  the  two  routes  which  take  you  across  the 
Channel  in  the  narrowest  part,  thus  giving  a  smaller  por¬ 
tion  of  the  journey  to  be  made  by  steamer  on  the  sea 
than  the  other  routes  which  cross  the  Channel  lower  down, 
where  it  is  wider.  The  other  passage  leading  across  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Channel  is  from  Dover  to  Calais.  This 
last  was  far  the  most  usual  route  in  ancient  times,  when 
steam-boats  were  unknown,  and  the  passage  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,  always  made  by  sailing  vessels,  which  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  leave  port  at  fixed  hours,  but  only  when  wind  and 
tide  favored. 

Now,  of  these  two  routes,  the  passage  by  Dover  and 
Calais  is  the  most  romantic  in  two  respects — first,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quaint  and  antique  character  of  the  two 
towns,  and  the  many  very  interesting  historical  associa¬ 
tions  connected  with  them ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  fact 
that,  as  the  boat  by  that  route  leaves  every  day  aA  a  fixed 
hour,  whatever  is  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  as  ^K^tyater  in 
the  harbor  there,  as  in  most  of  the  other  h^^ors  on  the 
shores  of  the  Channel,  is  never  very  deen^GM  is  nearly  all 
out  at  low  tide,  it  happens  that,  when  tfo^nde  is  low  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  sailing,  the  steai^eyl^ecessarily  goes  out 
of  the  harbor  some  time  before,  ail^r£  vmains  outside,  in  deep 
water,  until  the  hour  arrives,  andGhen  the  passengers  go  out 
in  a  small  boat  to  go  on  boj  4 

John  thought  it  woi^C^Pa  very  interesting  adventure 
for  him  to  go  on  boardvtf  this  way  in  a  small  boat,  and  for 
that  reason  was  in^jrjea  to  take  the  Dover  route. 

But  then  he*d©>  not  know,  and  he  had  no  ready  means 
of  ascertaining,  Whether  the  tide  would  be  low  or  not  at 
the  time«&|wiling  on  the  following  day;  and  if  it  should 
not  be,.KVsaw  that  he  should  lose  his  desired  adventure, 
and\|vo'nld  have  to  go  on  board  in  the  tame  and  common- 
pfike  way  of  walking  over  a  plank  from  the  pier. 

a<o  g 
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The  arrangements  of  the  Dover  and  Calais  line  are  made 
with  special  reference  to  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  which, 
in  order  that  the  postal  service  between  London  and  Paris 
may  be  regular,  have  to  leave  at  the  same  hour  every  day, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  tide. 

But  the  communication  by  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  is 
conducted  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  passengers.  Accordingly,  the  time  of  the  leaving 
of  the  boat  from  Folkestone  is  governed  by  the  state  of  the 
tide,  so  that  the  passengers  can  always  embark  on  the  En¬ 
glish  side,  and  disembark  on  the  French  side,  directly  from 
the  pier.  This  makes  it  necessary  that  the  hour  of  depart¬ 
ure  should  change  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  tide;  and  John  found,  on  looking  at  the  time-table, 
that  the  hour  of  sailing  for  the  next  day  was  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  Xow  he  thought  that  going  on  board  a 
steamer  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  making  the  voy¬ 
age  in  the  night,  would  be  more  romantic  thw^Q^en  going 
out  to  join  a  steamer  lying  in  the  open  T0jdstead  in  an 
open  boat,  and  so  he  decided  at  oncejC^favor  of  Folke¬ 
stone  and  Boulogne. 

He  rose  early  the  next  mornin^T^vis  to  accomplish  one 
of  his  three  hours  of  study  bt^ore  breakfast.  He  would 
like  to  have  done  more  tharOhat,  but  he  had  not  time, 
and  after  breakfast  he  wi  much  occupied  in  making 
arrangements  for  com^mmig  the  journey  that  he  could 
do  no  more  before  srothig  out.  He  determined  on  taking 
the  first  train  afti^r^breakfast. 

“You  see,  W^hat  plan,”  he  said  to  Lawrence,  “we  shall 
»re  1©^  at  Folkestone;  only  I  should  have  liked  to 
^N^little  longer,  to  do  some  more  of  my  studying.” 
>can  do  it  just  as  well  at  Folkestone,”  said  Law- 
“  There  is  an  excellent  place  to  write  and  study 
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“  What  sort  of  a  place  ?”  asked  J ohn. 

“  The  reading-room  at  the  hotel  near  the  pier,”  said  Law¬ 
rence.  “There  is  a  charming  reading-room  there,  with  a 
very  large  round  table  in  the  centre  covered  with  maga¬ 
zines  and  pictorial  papers,  and  pretty  desks  and  comforta¬ 
ble  arm-chairs  at  the  windows  all  around  the  room.  There 
is  also  quite  a  large  library  of  books,  in  a  handsome  case, 
on  one  side.” 

“That  will  be  just  the  place  for  me  to  study  my  other 
two  hours,”  said  John. 

This  reading-room,  which  is  really  a  very  attractive 
room — more  so  than  any  other  room  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  seen  in  any  hotel  in  England — is  a  very  appropriate 
and  desirable  part  of  the  accommodations  of  a  hotel  at  a 
sea-port,  where  people  are  liable  to  be  weather-bound,  so 
as  to  have  to  spend  some  hours,  and  perhaps  days,  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  storm  to  abate  or  for  a  heavy  sea  to  go  down. 

Lawrence  and  John  arrived  at  Folkestone  morn¬ 

ing.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  kind  of  dejCjppening  be¬ 
tween  the  cliffs  of  the  coast.  This  d^flVvas  probably 
formed  in  the  course  of  ages  by  a  sMgaan  of  water,  the 
mouth  of  which  has  been  deepene^SWl  enlarged  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  inclosed  in  long^iefs  extending  out  from 
the  land  so  as  to  make  a  harl$2K  Near  the  pier  on  one 
side  is  a  level  plateau,  which  is  laid  out  in  ornamental 
grounds,  in  the  centre^o^yoflch  stands  the  hotel,  which  is 
called  the  Pavilion,  apMdiich  is  arranged  specially  for  the 
accommodation  o^ljcT  travelers  departing  or  arriving  by 
the  steamers.  ♦  Cq 

The  first  tl@^  that  John  did  on  his  arrival,  after  giving 
the  port^H^structions  about  the  baggage,  or  the  luggage , 
as  thej^vhvays  call  it  in  England,  was  to  walk  a  little 
abqn-W^ie  house  and  grounds  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  ex- 
al&imhg  the  locality.  The  main  building  of  the  hotel  is 
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in  the  centre,  and  is  used  for  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms, 
with  an  office  for  the  reception  of  guests  at  the  farther  end 
of  it.  The  principal  restaurant  is  in  another  building  facing 
this ;  the  entrance  to  this  restaurant  is  under  a  piazza.  In 
the  end  of  this  same  building,  toward  the  right,  is  situated 
the  reading-room  which  Lawrence  had  described,  and  on 
the  left  is  the  regular  dining-room.  The  pier  and  dock, 
where  the  steam-boats  lie,  is  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
street  from  the  hotel. 

John  explored  all  these  precincts  with  much  interest  and 
attention.  Among  other  things,  he  saw  a  placard  put  up 
signifying  that  there  was  a  public  dinner  given  every  day, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  a  table  d'hote,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  where  those  of  the  guests  of  the  hotel  who 
liked  to  do  so  could  dine  together.  There  was  also  the 
restaurant,  where  those  who  chose  could  dine  at  small  ta¬ 
bles  by  themselves  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  V 

John  went  to  report  these  facts  to  Lawr&^ejWhom  he 
had  left  in  the  reading-room,  where  he  wa^&gaged  at  one 
of  the  desks  near  a  window  making*  s-e&e  memoranda  in 
his  journal.  But  he  found  that  the^Spere  a  number  of  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  l^alrfog  and  writing  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  room,  and  hXperceived  at  once  that  con¬ 
versation,  except  in  the  low£sVwhisper,  would  be  improper 
in  such  a  place ;  so  he  aift&sed  himself  in  looking  at  some 
of  the  pictorial  pape^Sf  trie  table  until  Lawrence  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  work,  they  went  out  together. 

John  first  conflated  Lawrence  to  the  placard  which  con¬ 
tained  the  n64^g£  about  the  dinner,  and  asked  him  what  he 
should  dopO 

“  Sl^all^e  dine  at  the  public  table,”  he  asked,  “  or  have 
a  dinmerby  ourselves  ?” 

yStVat  is  for  you  to  say,”  replied  Lawrence;  “I  have 
^othing  to  do  with  it.  You  are  taking  me  from  London 
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to  Paris,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  journey  are  un¬ 
der  your  direction.” 

“  Then,”  said  John,  “  I  shall  decide  to  have  dinner  at  the 
public  table,  so  that  I  can  see  the  people.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Lawrence. 

“Only,”  continued  John, “I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
wait  so  long.  The  dinner  is  not  till  six  o’clock.” 

“  That’s  bad,”  said  Lawrence. 

“Let’s  have  something  for  luncheon!”  exclaimed  John, 
his  countenance  suddenly  brightening  up  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  him. 

“I  think  that  is  what  I  should  do,”  said  Lawrence,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  somewhat  indifferent  tone,  as  if  the  affair  was  no 
concern  of  his.  “  I  think,  if  Zhad  charge  of  persons  on  the 
passage  from  London  to  Paris,  I  should  not  expect  to  let 
them  go  from  nine  o’clock  till  six  without  giving  them 
something  to  eat.”  y  v 

“  We’ll  have  a  nice  luncheon,”  said  John,  spfc^mg  in  an 
exulting  tone.  “We  will  have  it  in  an  from  this 

time.  I  am  going  to  study  my  second  Mm*  now,  at  once, 
before  I  go  out  to  see  any  thing  ;  then^hrwill  have  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  after  that  I  am  going  out^tgrake  a  walk  and  see 
the  town  ;  then,  after  dinner,  I  sh^Uhave  time  for  another 
half  hour  of  study — from  half  p^t  seven  to  eight;  and  if 
you  will  give  me  a  tectuixKM  half  an  hour  on  board  the 
steamer  while  we  are  Across,  I  shall  be  all  right.” 

Lawrence  seemed  (^ipprove  of  this  plan — at  least  so 
John  thought,  and%Jkras  accordingly  adopted.  John  went 
into  the  readiitgfe>om  and  established  himself  at  the  pleas¬ 
antest  lookb^Sesk  which  he  saw  unoccupied,  and  prose¬ 
cuted  h^wh’k  diligently  for  an  hour,  while  Lawrence  sat 
in  a  v my  comfortable  arm-chair  near  the  great  table,  and 
^apparently  much  interested  in  reading  some  of  the 


At  the  end  of  the  hour  they  went  together  into 
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the  restaurant,  where  they  had  an  excellent  luncheon.  Aft¬ 
er  the  luncheon  they  set  out  for  a  walk.  John  was  full  of 
curiosity  to  see  the  pier  and  the  harbor,  and  also  the  town 
and  its  environs,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
excursion  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  thought  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  work  was  done. 

“  I  thought  at  first,”  said  he,  “  that  I  would  go  and  take 
the  wralk  first,  and  afterward  have  my  hour’s  study ;  but  I 
concluded  that  I  should  enjoy  the  walk  more  to  have  my 
second  hour  of  study  off  my  mind.” 

“That  is  very  good  philosophy,  I  think,”  said  Lawrence. 

“  I  think  it  was  a  good  plan,”  replied  John,  “  but  I  don’t 
see  much  philosophy  in  it.” 

“  The  philosophy  is  this,”  replied  Lawrence,  “  that  if  you 
take  your  study  hour  first,  you  have  only  the  work  itself 
to  do,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  ramble  afterward  is  with¬ 
out  alloy ;  whereas  if  you  postpone  it,  you  hav^the  work 
to  do  in  the  end  just  the  same,  and  the  ^^eomeness  of 
thinking  of  it  and  dreading  it  all  the  ^^e  that  you  are 
taking  your  walk,  in  addition.  Thu^^ou  have  a  double 
burden  in  the  latter  case,  and  o*d©a  single  one  in  the 
former.  So  you  see  there  is  soiWt  philosophy  in  keeping 
well  ahead  with  your  work,  ryuty  first,  and  pleasure  aft¬ 
erward,  is  an  excellent  rul^n  respect  to  the  philosophy  of 
it,  as  well  as  on  other  acJcgpnts.” 

The  two  boys,  oiN^ue  two  young  men,  whichever  you 
think  is  the  mo/T  appropriate  mode  of  designating  them, 
enjoyed  their  >walK  very  highly.  They  went  first  out  to 
the  pier  wlp^  iormed  the  inclosure  of  the  harbor  on  the 
side  towtfCNfne  hotel.  They  saw  a  great  number  of  steam¬ 
ers  aii^r  sailing  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor,  most  of  them 
ag^aml  in  the  mud,  for  it  was  at  this  time  low  tide.  At 
:lib<outer  portion  of  the  pier  was  a  pretty  esplanade,  with 
eats  at  various  places,  and  a  light-house  near  the  end. 
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There  was  a  great  drawbridge  over  one  of  the  openings 
into  the  harbor,  made  for  the  passage  of  railway  trains  to 
a  great  station  on  the  pier  opposite  the  steamer  landing. 
After  examining  all  these  things  our  travelers  went  into 
the  town,  and  thence  up  a  long  ascending  road— with 
flights  of  stone  steps  branching  off  from  it  here  and  there 
—which  led  up  to  the  cliffs  on  one  side,  where  they  found 
lono*  rows  of  handsome  houses,  the  summer  residences  of 
fashionable  people  from  London.  There  were  lawns  and 
other  ornamental  grounds  in  front  of  these  houses,  between 
them  and  the  road;  and  between  the  road  and  the  margin 
of  the  cliff  was  an  open  space,  serving  as  a  promenade. 
There  were  seats  here  and  there,  with  children  playing 
around  them,  while  those  who  had  charge  of  the  children 
were  sitting  upon  the  seats,  sewing  or  knitting.  In  other 
places  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  walking  to  and  fro,  en¬ 
joying  the  magnificent  prospect  which  was  spimd  before 
them  over  the  sea. 

This  handsome  esplanade,  with  the  seax^one  side  far 
below,  and  long  rows  of  elegant  houses-^Qt  the  other,  ex¬ 
tended  a  long  distance — a  mile  or  n>S^-along  the  cliffs. 
In  one  place  John  went  near  en^^l'Kto  the  brink  of  the 
cliffs  to  look  over.  He  saw,  aka  great  distance  below,  a 
road  running  along  close  toAffP  margin  of  the  water,  with 
people  walking  upon  it,  ^ij^here  and  there  a  cart  going 
along.  The  road  loob^Ttfry  narrow,  and  the  men  and  the 
carts  very  small.  ~  Q 

After  continuiKgJtheir  walk  until  their  curiosity  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this was  fully  satisfied,  Lawrence  and  John 
returned^  t^tre  town  in  the  valley  by  another  way,  on  the 
fixrthej^H^of  the  range  of  houses  facing  the  sea. 

TheyYeached  the  hotel  an  hour  before  time  for  dinner, 
took  another  walk  around  the  harbor,  examining 
^e  structure  of  the  piers,  and  looking  at  the  different 
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steamers  and  vessels.  The  tide  was  coming  in,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  vessels  were  afloat.  They  found  the  steamer 
there  in  which  they  were  to  go  that  evening.  They  knew 
it  by  the  smoke  which  was  issuing  from  the  chimney,  which 
showed  they  were  “firing  up”  on  board,  so  as  to  have  the 
steam  ready  when  the  hour  should  arrive.  They  went  on. 
board  this  steamer,  descending  by  a  long  and  steep  gang¬ 
plank,  and  John  chose  the  place  where  he  said  that  he  and 
Lawrence  would  sit  during  the  passage. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  dinner,  they  went  to  the  ho¬ 
tel,  which  was  very  near,  and  after  dinner  John  went  into 
the  reading-room,  and  spent  half  an  hour  at  his  studies. 
This  left  him  half  an  hour  more  of  work  to  complete  his 
task  for  the  day,  and  this  he  was  going  to  take,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stated,  in  the  form  of  a  conversational  lecture 
on  the  passage. 

Clouds  had  begun  to  gather  in  the  sky  beforp^Lawrence 
and  John  went  in  to  dinner,  and  when  Joln^^itr  finished 
his  study  he  found  that  the  sky  was  entir^rc£?vercast,  and 
that  it  was  beginning  to  rain.  G* 

“Lawrence,”  said  John,  after  goingrSVthe  door  and  look- 
winning  to  rain. 


ing  out,  “it  is  beginnin 
on.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lawrence,  “ 
“  And  what  shall  we  d 
“Do  just  what  yo^ 


>  s  a  storm  coming 


fiee." 

but  going  ?” 

best,”  said  Lawrence;  “ 


you 


“  What 


./i? 

£ 


are  in  command. ’L* 

“But  I  can  aslxa&vice,  I  suppose,”  said  John, 
would  you  adS^®  me  to  do  ?” 

“Wellv”**^  Lawrence,  “it  is  just  as  you  please;  but  if 
you  advice,  I  should  not  advise  you  to  go  unless 

the  baa^goes.” 

NQjSnsense,  Lawrence !”  said  John.  “  Of  course  we  can 
possibly  go  unless  the  boat  goes.” 
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“Not  very  well,”  said  Lawrence.  “You  might,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  hire  a  sail-boat.” 

Lawrence  said  this  with  a  perfectly  grave  face,  as  if 
he  thought  that  the  idea  of  chartering  a  small  sloop  or 
schooner  for  crossing  the  Channel  by  themselves,  on  a 
night  and  in  a  storm  in  which  the  officers  of  a  steamer 
thought  it  not  safe  to  go  out,  was  one  to  be  seriously  en¬ 
tertained. 

“No ;  but  seriously,”  said  John,  “  what  would  you  really 
do  if  you  were  I  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  you,”  said 
Lawrence,  “but  in  such  cases — unless  I  have  ladies  under 
my  charge — my  rule  is,  if  the  boat  goes,  I  go,  and  not 
without.” 

“Then  Til  go,”  said  John. 

Accordingly,  about  half  past  nine,  John  conducted  Law* 
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It  was  dark  on  the  pier,  except  so  far  as  the  lamps  upon 
the  lamp-posts  enlightened  the  scene.  There  were  very  few 
passengers,  for  travelers  crossing  the  Channel  on  tours  of 
pleasure — which  class  of  persons  generally  constitute  the 
majority  on  hoard  these  steamers — usually  avoid  choosing 
their  time  for  crossing  when  the  tide  serves  at  night,  and 
some  on  this  occasion,  who  had  intended  to  go,  were  de¬ 
terred  by  the  prospect  of  a  dark  and  rainy  passage,  and 
concluded  to  remain  quietly  in  the  comfortable  hotel  till 
the  next  day. 

It  was  wet  upon  deck,  and  so  Lawrence  amMbhn  went 
below.  There  they  found  a  small  cabin,  wi^feables  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  seats  along  the  sides.  chose  a  place 

in  a  snug  corner,  where  they  sat  for  aJ^CDfte  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  watching  the  comino>ft£©going  of  the  people. 
One  man  came  in  seeming  ve^wSmich  out  of  humor,  and 
uttering  very  impatient  exp^jMons  about  the  weather; 
and  then,  after  putting  d^gpi  his  valise  and  his  parcels, 
and  looking  about  w i t n g r y  air,  he  stalked  out  again. 

“He  is  grumblinspA^mit  the  weather,”  said  John. 

«  Yes,”  said  L^wjHice;  “lie  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  complainigg  of  the  weather  is  complaining  of  the  prov¬ 
idence  of  God*” 


i^Cwunk  that  the  weather  is  more  the  providence 
^hn  any  thing  else,”  said  John.  “It  is  all  accord- 


of  Gocl^vni 


the  laws  of  nature.” 


jhohn  had  read  this  in  some  book,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
►rrect. 
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“  True,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  The  weather  is  no  more 
controlled  by  the  providence  of  God  than  every  thing 
else ;  and  so,  when  a  man  grumbles  and  complains  about 
any  thing  that  he  can  not  help,  he  is  repining  against  the 
providence  of  God,  and  he  punishes  himself  in  doing  it.” 

“How  so?”  asked  John. 

“  He  makes  himself  uncomfortable  in  getting  angry,  and 
does  not  help  the  trouble  by  it.” 

“But  sometimes  he  can  help  it,”  replied  John. 

“I  said  things  that  he  could  not  help,”  rejoined  Law¬ 
rence.  “  If  there  is  any  thing  that  he  can  help,  he  ought 
to  help  it.” 

Just  th.en  the  engine  began  to  move,  and  John  said  the 
steamer  was  going  to  start,  and  that  he  must  go  up  on  deck 
to  see  her  sail  out  of  the  harbor.  In  about  ten  minutes  he 
came  back. 

“It  does  not  rain  any  more,”  he  said,  “but  i^^  very  wet 


pier 


looks 


on  deck,  and  the  light -house  behind  us  o: 
very  brilliant.  I’m  glad  we  came.” 

“  It  is  generally  best  to  go  if  the  *goes,”  said  Law¬ 
rence  ;  “  that  is,  if  you  are  a  man^Q 

“I’m  not  a  man,”  said  John, 

“  Or  if  you  are  old  enoufnNto  have  much  manliness 
about  you,”  added  Lawreijpe. 

“I’m  going  up  again JL©d  John,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 

So  he  left  Lawren&t^jnio  was  at  this  time  sitting  quietly 
at  a  table  read  i was  gone  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  when  he^camMoack  he  said  that  the  light-house  on  the 
French  coa^^ls  in  view.  “  It  looks  like  a  faint  star,”  he 
said,  the  horizon.” 

bhe  clouds  must  have  lifted,  and  the  air  must 
hav^become  quite  clear  below,”  replied  Lawrence,  “for 
>veV^  rare  drops  of  rain,  or  even  a  very  little  dimness,  ex¬ 
tending  for  twenty  miles,  would  entirely  intercept  the 
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light.  Each  drop  or  each  vesicle  would  intercept  and  ab¬ 
sorb  a  part,  and,  in  encountering  the  immense  number  that 
would  be  contained  in  a  space  of  twenty  miles,  the  whole 
would  be  expended.” 

Lawrence  then  said  that  he  had  a  jDlan  to  propose  about 
John’s  studies  for  the  next  day. 

“To-morrow  will  be  rather  a  hard  day  for  you,”  he  said, 
“in  respect  to  your  three  hours’  study.  You  will  be  up 
late  to-night,  and  so  will  not  be  much  inclined  to  rise  early 
in  the  morning.  Then  we  are  going  to  Paris  to-morrow, 
and  the  journey  by  rail  will  take  up  a  large  part  of  the 
day.  Finally,  the  excitement  of  arriving  in  Paris,  and  get¬ 
ting  established  in  a  new  and  strange  hotel,  will  make  it 
hard  for  you  to  sit  dowrn  to  study  then.” 

“But  I  mean  to  do  it,  nevertheless,”  said  John. 

“You  can  give  it  up  for  to-morrow,  you  know,  if  you 
please,”  continued  Lawrence;  “there  is  no  penaltA — only 
you  lose  a  little  credit.”  * 

“That  is  just  what  I  don’t  wish  to  do,”  samrJohn. 

“  Or  you  can  take  it  for  one  of  yourrafys  of  failure,” 
added  Lawrence.  “  You  are  entitlejLP)  tm-e  day  in  each 
fortnight.”  , 

“No,”  said  John;  “I  am  notching  to  have  any  days 
of  failure,  if  I  can  possibly  l^k>  it.  I  have  not  had  any 

yet.”  *0) 

“  Then  I’ll  tell  you  w^^I  propose,”  said  Lawrence.  “  I 
will  give  you  a  lecfrerrOm  the  philosophy  of  bright  lights 
now,  while  we  are  making  the  passage;  then  you  can 
write  an  abstra^tfr  recapitulation  of  it  when  we  get  on 
shore.  TiraoQs&’sses  quicker  when  we  are  writing  than  in 
any  othefr^Hcl  of  study.  My  giving  you  a  lecture  of  half 
an  hovwAwill  finish  your  study  for  to-day;  then,  if  you 
chcjpsopaiter  we  reach  Boulogne,  you  can  begin  to  write 
recapitulation  and*  do  half  an  hour  of  to-morrow’s 
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study  to-niglit;  then  you  can  do  another  half  hour’s  to¬ 
morrow  morning  after  breakfast,  before  we  set  out  for 
Paris  ;  then  one  hour  of  study  on  the  journey,  and  another 
of  writing,  perhaps,  after  you  get  to  Paris,  will  make  up 
your  time.” 

John  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  then  they  both  went 
to  a  corner  of  the  cabin,  where  they  could  sit  together  and 
talk  by  themselves,  and  Lawrence  commenced  his  lecture 
at  once. 

“  The  first  thing  that  you  are  to  put  down  in  your  reca¬ 
lculation,”  said  Lawrence,  “  is  that  the  general  principle 
on  which  bright  artificial  lights  are  produced  is  by  raising 
solid  substances  of  some  kind  to  an  intense  degree  of  in¬ 
candescence  by  means  of  extreme  heat.  The  heat  is  gen¬ 
erally  produced  by  combustion,  though  not  always  so. 
But,  however  the  heat  may  be  produced,  it  is  always  by  its 
effect  on  the  particles  of  a  solid  substance  in  cajoling  them 
to  emit  a  very  vivid  light  that  almost  all  briMrt  Hghts  are 
made.  rC\* 

“Then,  the  second  thing  that  you  mwsksay,”  continued 
Lawrence,  “  is  that,  in  order  to  prodm^Hne  required  inten¬ 
sity  of  heat  by  ordinary  combustQnJ  me  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  increase  the  supply  of  oxygen.  This  is  effected,  as 
you  know,  in  the  case  of  tUp  Mrgand  burner,  by  making 
the  wick  circular,  and  bri^&ig  a  current  of  air  up  on  the 
inside  of  it,  and  also  i^^ising  the  strength  of  the  current 
on  the  outside  by^  mQns  of  a  glass  chimney. 

“So,  after  stating' the  two  principles,  namely,  first,  that 
the  light  is  ml^Rced  by  making  solid  particles  intensely 
incandesoetflSi^  means  of  extreme  heat,  and,  secondly,  that, 
when  tlMdteat  is  to  be  produced  by  combustion,  it  is  done 
by  ir^Jreasing  in  some  way  the  supply  of  oxygen,  then  you 
qaiiQhdmerate  the  five  principal  modes  of  producing  bright 
J^jht,  and  make  them  subordinate  heads  in  your  article. 
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INTERNAL  SUT^T^N 

and  proceed  to  explain  thd2>in  order,  as  I  will  now  go  on 
to  explain  them  to  yoiinW) 

“  The  five  princini^vkinds  of  bright  light  produced  by 
artificial  means  a^e,^ 

“  1.  The  Avgjgnoburner. 

“  2.  The  Light. 

“  3.  T^O^cy hydrogen  Light. 
u  4.  Magnesium  Light. 

<^The  Electric  Light. 

vV.  The  Argand  Burner.  This  I  have  already  ex- 
0d?ained,”  continued  Lawrence.  “  The  solid  made  luminous 
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by  heat  consists  of  particles  of  carbon,  heated  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  chiefly  of  hydrogen  from  the  oil,  and  increased  in 
intensity  by  currents  of  air  both  on  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  flame. 

“  2.  The  Bude  Light  is  the  same,  except  that,  instead 
of  currents  of  air,  currents  of  pure  oxygen  are  made  to  flow 
in  contact  with  the  flame.  Air  contains  only  about  one 
fifth  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen ;  the  rest  is  nitrogen,  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  combustion,  is  only  in  the  way.  The  ra¬ 
pidity  and  intensity  of  the  combustion  is  greatly  increased 
by  supplying  pure  oxygen  to  the  fire.  In  the  burning  of 
magnesium,  it  is  found,  by  careful  comparison,  that  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  is  doubled  when  it  is  supplied  with 
pure  oxygen.  In  the  same  way,  the  light  in  the  Argand 
burner  is  vastly  increased  when  pure  oxygen  is  supplied 
to  it  instead  of  common  air. 

“  The  Bude  light  has  been  used  a  great  dealAometimes 
for  light-houses,  and  sometimes  for  other  Jw^pOses ;  but 
there  was  found  to  be  this  inconveniencj^SSout  it,  that  it 
required  the  apparatus  for  producingrate  oxygen  always 
at  hand;  and  the  process  requir^dQ^good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  involved  some  incresuseiljjxpense. 

“  3.  The  Oxyhydrogen  Lrerar.  In  the  case  of  the  Ar¬ 
gand  and  Bude  lights,  the/«ona  substance  rendered  incan¬ 
descent  is  composed  ofjyjkticles  of  carbon,  which  are  fur¬ 
nished,  together  with^e  hydrogen  for  producing  the  heat, 
by  the  oil  or  otJrar -Hydrocarbon  that  is  burned.  But  in 
the  oxyhydroseirdight,  the  hydrogen,  as  well  as  the  oxy¬ 
gen,  is  furniewd  pure,  and  the  heat  which  is  produced  by 
their  comffmStion  is  directed  against  the  point  of  a  cone 
forme^wfome,  or  some  other  substance  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  ^tach  a  heat  without  melting  or  burning,  and  this  lime 
>isXJie  solid  substance  which  becomes  incandescent  and 
^Nmiits  the  light.” 
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“The  heat  produced  by  the  burning  in  this  case— that  is, 
the  chemical  union  of  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is  incon¬ 
ceivably  intense.  There  is  scarcely  any  substance  so  re¬ 
fractory  as  to  endure  it.  Any  substance,  however,  that  can 
sustain  it,  is  raised  to  such  an  intense  incandescence  by  the 
heat  that  it  emits  a  light  of  the  most  wonderful  power.  It 
has  been  seen,  it  is  said,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  the  daytime. 

“  The  light  produced  thus  by  an  oxyhydrogen  flame  pro¬ 
jected  upon  lime  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  source  of 
it,  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  sometimes  the  lime  or  cal¬ 
cium  light,  and  sometimes  the  Drummond  light ,  from  the 
name  of  the  man  who  first  discovered  it,  or,  at  least,  who 
first  introduced  it. 

“There  is  one  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with 
this  subject,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  which  you  can  men¬ 
tion  in  your  recapitulation  or  not,  just  as  youJ^ink  best, 
after  you  learn  what  it  is,  and  that  is,  that  itHfttfkes  appar¬ 
ently  no  difference  what  the  solid  substaftfce  is  which  is 
raised  to  this  intense  incandescence  in^fijVarious  methods 
adopted  of  heating  them.  The  of  carbon  in  the 

Bude  light,  for  example, .are  bla^kv^uhi  they  are  cold,  but 
they  give  out  a  none  the  less  iir&nse  light  on  that  account 
when  they  are  heated  up  to^tlie  requisite  point.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  curious  that  all0uid  substances,  however  differ¬ 
ent  they  may  be  in  cl&^&cal  or  mechanical  properties,  be¬ 
gin  to  become  lu  min©s  at  the  same  temperature,  and  are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  equally  brilliant  at  the  highest  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  rgs^i,  therefore,  for  using  lime  is  not  because 
it  is  whit^^b^Pbecause  it  will  stand  the  heat  without  melt- 

ing-  ^ 

“  B^t  you  must  remember  that  while  all  solid  substances 
beb^iS  incandescent  at  the  same  temperature,  and  emit,  as 
>Onl'Tose>  the  same  quantity  of  light  in  comparison  with 
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each  other  at  all  temperatures,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
this  respect  between  solids  and  gases.  Gases,  however 
highly  they  are  heated,  for  some  mysterious  reason  or 
other,  emit  comparatively  very  little  light .  There  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  experiment  to  show  this.  If  a  thin  plate  of  platinum 
is  held  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  at  a  place  where  the  as¬ 
cending  erases  are  not  at  all  luminous,  it  becomes  incandes- 
cent  itself  at  once — that  is,  a  degree  of  heat  which  makes 
the  solid  emit  a  bright  light,  will  not  cause  the  gas  to  emit 
any  at  all.” 

“Would  it  be  the  same  with  a  thin  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,”  asked  John — “a  piece  of  watch-spring,  for  exam* 
pie?” 

u  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  Perhaps  it  might 
over  an  Argand  lamp,  or  any  lamp  on  that  principle,  with 
a  glass  chimney.” 

“I  mean  to  try  it  some  day,”  said  John.  . 

“I  would  do  so,”  said  Lawrence.  “And^c%  for  the 
fourth  light,  which  is  J2T 

“  4.  The  Magnesium  Light.”  _jCn 

But  what  Lawrence  said  on  this  J^rd  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated,  as  the  manner  in  which  bright  light  is  pro¬ 

duced  by  the  combustion  of  mafcmeSium,  and  by  the  intense 
incandescence  of  the  solid  paiGbles  of  magnesia  which  re¬ 
sult,  has  already  been  fulk^xplained. 

“And  now,”  con timr01?a wren ce,  after  having  finished 
what  he  had  to  say  ftwrer  the  fourth  head,  “  we  come  to 

“  5.  TlIE  ElECTH^jTLiGIIT. 

“  This  lighfrJSjon  the  same  principle  with  the  others  in 
respect  to  jJs  being  produced  through  the  incandescence 
of  solicL^^Hcles  by  intense  heat,  and  the  particles,  too,  are 
particleivbf  carbon ;  but  the  heat  is  produced  in  another 
w^^d  that  is  not  by  any  process  of  combustion,  but  by 
^ctricity. 
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“But  I  think,”  said  Lawrence, “ that  I  have  given  you  a 
long  enough  lecture  for  this  time,  so  I  will  leave  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  for  to-morrow,  when  we  are  going  on  in  the  train 
to  Paris.” 

“Yes,”  replied  John,  “that  will  be  better;  you  have  told 
me  now  as  much  as  I  can  well  remember.  I  think  I  had 
better  make  a  memorandum  with  my  pencil  of  the  three 
first  kinds  of  light,  and  that  will  help  me  in  writing  my 
article.” 

So  John  took  his  note-book  from  his  pocket  and  went  to 
the  table  to  make  his  memorandum. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  lecture  was  more  than  half  an 
hour,  as  a  great  many  things  were  said  which  are  not  re¬ 
corded  in  my  report  of  the  conversation.  Accordingly, 
when  John,  after  completing  his  memorandum,  went  up  on 
deck,  he  found  that  the  light  wdiich  was  beaming  from  the 
harbor  at  Boulogne  was  a  great  deal  brighter  seemed 
much  nearer.  Indeed,  they  were  now  abonSvhalf  across 
the  Channel.  They  arrived  about  midnigifovmd  John,  find¬ 
ing,  when  they  reached  the  hotel,  thatJ(£)Vas  too  tired  and 
sleepy  to  write,  concluded  to  go  toJ^SVvithout  attempting 
to  do  any  of  the  next  day’s  w/>i%Jhat  night,  which  Law¬ 
rence  thought  was  a  very  wi^Ssonclusion. 

After  he  had  gone  to  bo^L  and  just  as  he  was  going  to 
sleep,  he  called  out  thrdQjm  the  open  door  to  Lawrence, 
who  was  in  the  next^sjwri, 

“Lawrence,  I  forgot  all  about  my  plan  of  going  to  Paris 
second  class !” 

“Never  said  Lawrence;  “lie  down  and  go  to 

sleep.”  ♦ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  four  very  bright  lights  which  can  be  produced  by 
artificial  means  are,  as  Lawrence^  enumerated  them  in  his 
explanations  to  John  (if  we  leave  out  the  Argand  burner, 
which  is,  after  all,  only  the  form  of  a  burner,  and  not  a 
special  mode  of  producing  light),  the  Bude  Light,  the 
Magnesium  Light,  the  Oxyhydrogen  Light,  and  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Light.  The  last  named — the  Electric  Light — is  in 
some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  all. 

The  electric  light  is  like  the  others  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  it  acts  on  tfie  general 
principle  of  raising  solid  particles  to  an  in fyfh^eklegree  of 
incandescence  by  means  of  extreme  AeoJ^Ohile  it  differs 
from  them  all  in  the  manner  in  whieA^the  heat  is  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  other  three  the  heatlNF  produced  directly 
by  the  process  of  combustion,  as  we  have  already 

seen,  is  another  name  for  theferce  which  is  developed  by 
the  combination  of  the  combustible— chiefly  hydrogen — 
with  oxygen.  In  this,  (Mattie  other  hand,  the  heat  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  current  ^[0etrtricity,  though  it  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  instance  of  the  @aIogy  which  runs  through  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature,  rkat  the  current  of  electricity  which  devel¬ 
ops  the  heatSfebften  produced  by  the  combustion  of  zinc, 
or,  rather  process  which  is,  in  a  chemical  sense,  essen¬ 
tially  ^^feustion.  The  current,  nevertheless,  may  be,  and 
now  oftkn  is,  produced  in  other  ways. 

V  hatever  way  the  movement  of  electricity  is  occa- 
‘  »ned,it  often  produces  luminous  effects.  The  lightning 
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in  the  clouds  is  the  most  striking  of  these  effects  that  is 
witnessed  in  nature.  The  aurora  borealis  is  another  of  the 
forms  in  which  electrical  light  is  manifested.  In  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  also,  pencils  of  light  are  seen 
upon  pointed  objects,  such  as  the  tips  of  the  masts  and 
spars  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  the  summits  of  spires  and  oth¬ 
er  projecting  points  of  buildings  on  land. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about  some  of  the  forms 
in  which  the  light  produced  by  electricity  appears,  but  in 
that  which  is  developed  by  artificial’ means  for  purposes 
of  illumination,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  effect  is  due 
to  the  incandescence  of  solid  particles  by  the  agency  of  in¬ 
tense  heat.  It  is  found  that,  when  an  interruption  is  made 
in  an  electrical  circuit,  heat  is  developed,  provided  that  the 
current  is  powerful  enough  to  force  its  way  across  the  in¬ 
terval.  Sometimes  the  interruption  consists  of  a  wire  or 


tridge  containing  the  charge  isJ&ppared  beforehand  by  two 


gether  in  the  middle  of  gunpowder  by  a  very  slender 
icire ,  too  fine  to  conv  lily  the  whole  electrical  charge 

which  is  to  pass  ih(2/^h  the  circuit.  The  outer  ends  of 
the  two  side  wire&Jre  then  connected  with  the  electrical 
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are  properly  joined,  the  fine  wire  within  the  cartridge  is 
instantaneously  ignited,  and  the  gunpowder  or  other  ex¬ 
plosive  material  is  fired. 

When  the  interruption  in  the  circuit  is  made  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  and  in  a  certain  way,  the  intervening 
space  is  filled  with  extremely  minute  particles,  which  are 
detached  from  the  solid  substance  at  one  side  of  the  inter¬ 
val  and  driven  across  to  the  other  side  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat  and  incandescence.  This  especially  takes  place  when 
the  two  terminations  on  each  side  of  the  interval  are  formed 
of  cones  of  carbon.  In  this  case  particles  of  the  carbon,  so 
minute  as  to  be  individually  entirely  invisible,  become  de¬ 
tached  from  one  side  and  pass  across  through  the  air  to  the 
other  in  a  state  of  incandescence  so  intense  as  to  furnish  a 
light  which  surpasses  almost  every  other  artificial  light  in 
brilliancy. 

And  this  is  the  famous  electrical  light. 

The  charcoal  points  used  are  actually  voskvfemall.  The 
engraving,  however,  shows  the  effect  wJQSn  is  produced, 
and  the  result  of  it  in  modifying  th&((5yhis  of  the  points, 
as  seen  greatly  magnified.  The  d™fe s  of  melted  matter 
which  appear  attached  to  the come  from  the  fusion 
of  the  earthy  impurities  in  tl^fcarbon. 

Although  the  light  is  i&ns  derived  from  incandescent 
particles  of  carbon,  it  i^Qwiat  all  due  to  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  as  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  case 
with  the  light  wbicll  comes  from  a  common  fire — that  is 
to  say,  the  he^ilNtmich  renders  them  incandescent  is  not 
the  heat  de.  from  their  oion  combination  zoith  oxygen , 
but  from^fci  developed  by  the  electricity  alone,  which  is 
vastl^^h*e  intense  than  any  heat  which  their  combustion 
W043M  produce.  The  evidence  of  this  is  that  the  electric 
jfaQltns  equally  vivid  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  as  shown 
>Qu  the  engraving  on  the  following  page. 

J  H 
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Above  and  below  we  see  the  two  wires  conducting  the 
electric  current,  and  connected  re¬ 
spectively  with  the  charcoal  points 
within  the  egg-shaped  glass.  This 
glass  is  closed  above  around  the 
metallic  rod  passing  down  through 
the  cap  of  it.  There  is  an  opening 
in  the  upper  end  of  this  rod,  into 
which  the  wire  from  the  battery 
can  be  inserted  and  secured  by  the 
thumb-screw,  which,  however,  is  so 
small  in  the  engraving  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  There  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  connection  below  with  the  oth¬ 
er  battery  wire. 

There  is  an  opening  through  the  stem  and  the  base  of 
the  instrument  below,  by  means  of  which  theyara  may  be 
exhausted — the  instrument  being  placed  uptime  plate  of 
an  air-pump  for  this  purpose — and  then  ttaQypening  can  be 
closed  by  means  of  the  stop-cock,  the  )-piece  of  which 

is  seen  in  its  proper  place  on  the  leik©nd  side  of  the  stem. 

With  this  instrument  it  is  shown/that  the  vividness  of 
the  light  is  not  diminished  by  the  absence  of  air,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  the  source  ^gjthe  heat,  by  which  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  carbon  are  mad^®jpandescent,  is  not  combustion, 
but  some  mysterious^pperty  of  the  current  of  electricity 
to  manifest  itself /CTb&er  certain  circumstances  in  that  form. 

All  these  thiugiHibout  the  different  modes  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  as  usecU&Ciight-houses,  and  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  application  and  use  of  them,  Lawrence  explained  to 
John  lecture  which  he  gave  him  in  the  railway  car- 

riac^Vm  their  way  to  Paris,  on  the  day  after  they  crossed 
4liCfeuannel,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The  lecture 
^Qhs  in  two  parts,  of  half  an  hour  each,  with  an  interval  of 
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two  or  three  stations  between.  During  this  interval  the 
train  stopped  at  Amiens  for  the  passengers  to  take  dinner. 
John  had  worked  for  an  hour  at  the  hotel  at  Boulogne  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  station,  and  he  intended  to  spend  an  hour 
in  writing  an  abstract  of  Lawrence’s  lecture  when  he  should 
arrive  in  Paris;  this  would  make  his  three  hours’  study 
for  that  day. 

“  If  I  had  known  all  this  about  the  different  kinds  of 
light  for  light-houses  before,”  said  John,  after  the  lecture 
was  concluded,  “  I  should  have  changed  my  plan  about 
going  to  Paris  to-day.” 

“  What  should  you  have  done  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“  Instead  of  going  to  Paris,  I  should  have  gone  down  the 
coast  of  France,  bordering  on  the  Channel,  to  see  the  light¬ 
houses.  We  are  in  the  best  place  to  see  light-houses  in 
the  whole  world.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lawrence ;  “  the  English  ChammKis  admira¬ 
bly  well  lighted,  on  both  the  French  and  IJilg^sn  sides.” 

“  There  are  light-houses  on  every  poh^tn  land  and  at 
the  entrance  of  every  little  harbor”  ^d  John;  “I  saw  a 
map  of  them.  I  suppose  there  mutf\bt3  a  great  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  that  we  might  hay  e\ge^ir  if  I  had  only  thought 
of  it.” 

“It  would  not  have  d<me  any  good  for  you  to  have 
thought  of  it,”  said  La^^jnce,  “  for  you  have  no  authority 
to  decide  that  we  w^^go  to  see  them.” 

“Why  not?”  asl@L  'John.  “I’m  commander  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition.” 

“  Yes,”  rahffi*?ed  Lawrence,  “  but  with  limited  powers ; 
you  ar<^  k^rommand  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
party^tfvParis.  You  have  a  right  to  decide  upon  any 
coiq^e  and  any  mode  of  traveling  which  you  honestly  think 
a  dapted  to  take  us  to  Paris  in  an  agreeable  and  com- 


rtable  manner,  but  you  have  no  authority  to  deviate  en- 
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tirely  from  the  object  for  which  you  were  appointed,  and 
take  us  somewhere  else. 

“  Every  body  that  is  intrusted  with  power,”  continued 
Lawrence,  “  is  bound  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  object, 
and  the  limits  of  it.  For  example,  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  has  command  of  all  the  government  ships,  were 
to  fit  out  a  squadron  to  convey  a  party  of  his  private 
friends  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  up  the  Mediterranean, 
he  would  entirely  transgress  the  limits  of  his  authority. 
His  power  over  the  navy  is  given  to  him  for  a  certain  ex¬ 
press  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  nation 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  policy  and  the  measures  deter¬ 
mined  upon  by  Congress,  and  his  authority  is  bounded 
strictly  by  these  limits.  If  he  were  to  attempt  to  use  the 
navy  for  any  other  purpose  or  in  any  other  way,  he  would 
be  impeached  and  turned  out  of  office.  There  is  special 
provision  made  for  such  cases  by  the  government^ 

“  How  ?”  asked  John. 

“  If  any  public  officer  transgresses  the  lintfNTof  his  pow¬ 
er,”  said  Lawrence,  “  the  House  of  Rem^hitatives  bring 
the  accusation  against  him,  and  the try  him.  If  he 
is  proved  guilty,  he  is  summarily. e}^ eh  from  office.” 

“  But  there  isn’t  any  governmeMdn  our  case,”  said  John. 

“Yes,”  rejoined  Lawrence^rm  the  government — that 
is,  I  am  the  supreme  autho^W  in  all  this  tour;  and  if  you 
had  decided  to  turn  offNtrcpn  the  route  to  Paris  to  go  down 
the  Channel  in  ordafrQusit  the  light-houses,  I  should  have 
impeached  you  ami  Turned  you  out  of  office  forthwith.” 

John  laugh  cd^rnid  at  this  idea,  and  said  that  he  almost 
wished  that^Nnad  done  it  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  of  being 
impeach&S^wid  turned  out  of  office. 

“  Be^Vles,”  continued  Lawrence,  smiling  a  little,  in  sym- 
pa£n$vtafth  John’s  amusement,  “  you  want  to  know  a  good 
more  about  lights  and  light-houses  yet  before  you  can 
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visit  them  profitably.  It  is  always  best  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  nature  and  character  of  any  contrivance 
before  you  go  to  examine  it.  If  we  understand  the  general 
plan  of  a  machine,  for  example,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  operates,  before  we  see  it,  we  can  then  examine  it  intelli¬ 
gently.  Things  have  a  significance  to  our  minds  in  that 
case  which  would  be  otherwise  wholly  unmeaning.  But  if 
we  go  to  look,  for  example,  at  the  arrangements  and  con¬ 
trivances  at  a  first-class  light-house,  without  knowing  any 
thing  about  the  principles  which  govern  the  operation,  we 
can  only  stare  at  them  in  bewilderment  and  wonder,  and 
go  away  nearly  as  ignorant  as  we  came.” 

John  was  convinced  that  this  was  true,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  that  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  would  first  write  a 
pretty  full  abstract  of  what  Lawrence  had  taught  him  in 
his  lecture,  and  then  he  would  procure  a  book  about  light¬ 
houses,  and  learn  all  that  he  could  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  systems  adopted,  and  the  manner  in  which£b4e  arrange¬ 
ments  are  carried  out,  especially  those  reljyttng  to  light¬ 
houses  along  the  coast  of  the  English  Gj^hnel. 

“  And  then,”  said  Lawrence,  “  whd^e  set  out  on  our 
return  from  Paris,  if  you  proposp^iQb  we  should  go  down 
from  Boulogne  on  the  Frencl$>  sfcere,  visiting  the  principal 
light-houses  on  the  way,  andjQ>nen  we  get  to  Havre,  cross 
over  and  come  up  to  F^Jpstone  on  the  English  side,  I 
shall  think  it  an  excqltapq&lan  ” 

On  the  arrival  of train  at  Paris,  John  was  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  speo^ajjte  presented  to  his  mind  in  the  life  and 
movement  of  1^  great  city,  for  this  journey  was  before  the 
desolation  a(n^hruin  brought  upon  it  by  the  great  Prussian 
war.  TW^took  a  cab,  and  went  directly  to  the  Grand 
Hotel^  f'rom  the  windows  of  the  cab  John  observed,  with 
grp^tHpterest  and  much  excitement,  the  wonderful  sights 
presented  to  his  view. 
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When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  had  gone  through 
the  preliminary  ceremony  of  entering  their  names  and  en¬ 
gaging  lodgings,  they  were  shown  to  their  rooms,  and  there 
the  first  thing  that  John  did  was  to  draw  up  a  table  near 
a  window  and  take  out  his  writing  materials. 

“  The  first  thing  that  I  am  going  to  do,”  said  he,  “  is  to 
get  my  hour  of  study  olf  my  mind,  then  I  can  go  out  and 
see  the  city  entirely  at  my  ease.” 

This*  he  did.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Lawrence 
went  down  and  waited  for  him  in  the  splendid  reading- 
room  below.  The  reading-room  was  much  larger  and  more 
magnificent,  but  not  so  cosy  and  snug  as  the  one  at  Folke¬ 
stone.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  John  came  down,  and  he 
and  Lawrence  went  out  into  the  grand  court-yard,  and 
thence  by  an  elegant  passage,  with  a  roadway  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  a  sidewalk  separated  from  the  roadway  by  col¬ 
umns  on  each  side,  into  the  street.  John  almost  leaped  for 
joy  at  the  sight  of  the  scene  of  gayety  and  spl^mjo^  which 
here  met  his  eye. 

“  Lawrence,”  said  he,  u  I’m  glad  my  stuAps  done,  and  I 
think  your  rule  of  c  duty  first  and  pLe&iwlre  afterward’  is 
excellent  philosophy.”  ,ox 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  FORCE. 


The  work  of  establishing  a  light-house  upon  the  sea- 
coast  for  the  guidance  of  mariners  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  portions,  or,  rather,  there  are  two  distinct  ends  to 
be  secured,  each  of  which  is  essential  to  success.  The  first 
is  to  devise  some  method  of  making  a  very  bright  light ,  and 
the  second  the-  means  of  gathering  the  beams  that  would 
naturally  radiate  backward  over  the  land,  or  upward  into 
the  sky,  and  throwing  them  all  forward  over  the  sea ,  so 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  combine  their  luminous  effect 
in  the  direction  where  the  light  is  required.  . 

In  respect  to  the  former  point — that  is^^c^  source  of 
light  itself— there  are  many  things  to  b^ponsidered  be¬ 


sides  the  actual  bright!  "Seoncentration  of 

the  radiant  point  is  ver  smuch  as  light  is¬ 
suing  from  a  point  is  r  ageable  by  lenses 

and  reflectors  than  that  m  a  large  surface, 

which  is,  in  effect,  the  same  USng  as  coming  from  a  great 
many  different  or  less  distance  from 

each  other.  In  ipound  Argand  burner 

was  generally  e  .  in  very  extensive  use. 

This  kind  of  bu  sral  concentric  wicks — 
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smuch  as  light  is- 
ageable  by  lenses 


m  a  large  surface, 
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that  is,  circul^pwicks  one  within  another — the  outer  one 
being  thrp^Qr  four  inches  in  diameter.  Such  a  light,  of 
courseO^Msists  of  quite  a  large  flame,  and  is  not  so  easy  to 
11  ^ 1  sflectors  or  by  lenses  as  the  same  amount 


ingle  point  would  be;  so  that  when,  at 


of  producing  very  bright  lights  from  a 
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single  radiant  point — or  at  least  from  a  surface  of  very 
limited  extent,  such  as  the  oxyhydrogen  and  the  electric 
light — were  discovered,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  some  very 
great  advantages  would  result  from  employing  these  meth¬ 
ods  in  light-houses. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered  besides  the 
concentration  and  brilliancy  of  the  light  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  facility  of  managing  it,  and  the  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  of  it — that  is,  its  entire  exemption  from  all  danger 
of  getting  out  of  order,  with  the  care  and  attention  that 
a  guardian  of  average  skill  and  fidelity  can  be  relied  upon 
to  bestow — are  points  of  essential  importance.  It  is  not 
enough,  therefore,  that  a  scientific  operator  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  can  produce,  by  ingenious  contrivances,  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  and  concentrated  light,  and  one  which  he  can  perfect¬ 
ly  manage  and  control  in  a  lecture-room  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  an  audience.  Before  his  plan  can  be 
adopted  by  a  Light-house  Board  they  must  krt^VpAow  his 
light  is  produced,  what  would  be  the  cost  <  y£&on  a  great 
scale,  and  whether  the  apparatus  necessiwJvTor  producing 
it  can  be  managed  safely  and  certawMfby  unscientific, 
though  careful  and  faithful  men^jiSd,  more  than  all, 
whether  there  is  any  possibilit^Uhat,  even  so  seldom  as 
once  in  five  or  ten  years,  the  process  of  producing  it  might 
fail,  through  some  unexpecflWpderangement  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  or  other  accident,  s^j0Jcn[eave  the  mariners  who  might 
be  on  the  lookout  without  its  warning  of  their  ap¬ 

proach  to  the  lan<x£?>r  several  hours,  and  perhaps  for  a 
whole  night,  “^^re  are,  at  the  present  time,  about  six 
hundred  lkd  the  English  coasts,  and  if  the  system 

was  such^nH  a  light  was  liable  to  be  out  of  order  even 
once  inUen  years,  that  would  make  the  number  sixty  upon 
the^Ty^age  that  would  fail  during  some  night  of  every 
Such  an  uncertainty  as  this  would  greatly  impair 
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the  confidence  of  the  mariners,  and  vastly  increase  the 
perils  of  navigation. 

The  public  authorities  are,  therefore,  very  cautious  about 
introducing  new  modes  of  producing  light,  especially  such 
as  depend  ivpon  any  chemical  process.  Of  course  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  requires  the  preparation  of  both  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  the  electric  light  that  of  a  current  of 
electricity.  The  former  renders  necessary  a  chemical  pro¬ 
cess  involving  the  maintenance  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
apparatus,  and  a  certain  degree  of  scientific  supervision  in 
the  management  of  it.  These  constitute  insuperable  ob¬ 
jections  to  it  in  respect  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  situations 
in  which  lights  are  required. 

These  situations  are  sometimes  quite  isolated,  light¬ 
houses  being  not  unfrequently  built  on  rocks  at  some  dis- 
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tance  from  the  shore,  where,  in  heavy  weather,  the  sea 
breaks  over  them  with  so  much  force  that  sometimes  for 
days,  and  even  weeks,  the  keepers  are  cut  off  from  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  land.  In  such  cases  it  is  very  plain 
that  the  modes  of  producing  and  managing  the  light  must 
be  of  a  very  simple  character.  The  apparatus  must  be 
very  little  subject  to  accidents  or  derangement,  and  only 
to  such  as  can  be  easily  remedied,  when  they  do  occur,  by 
persons  of  ordinary  skill. 

The  production  of  a  current  of  electricity  for  the  electric 
light  was  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  effected  by  a  chem¬ 
ical  process  involving  a  considerable  degree  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill  in  those  directing  it,  if  not  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  and  successful  working,  at  least  in  the  emergencies 
which  in  all  such  operations  will  sometimes  occur. 

Within  a  somewhat  recent  period,  however,  a  method 
has  been  devised  of  developing  the  requisite  ^current  of 
electricity  by  means  of  mechanical  force  thr^hpy  the  me¬ 
dium  of  magnetism.  It  is  found  that  changes  in  the  mag¬ 
netic  condition  of  an  iron  bar,  for  examp&^induce  electric¬ 
al  movements  in  any  conductors  jiMeecl  at  right  angles 
near  it.  If  an  iron  bar  is  wouncQ^mid  with  a  wire  in  a 
certain  way,  and  the  magnetic  J&|ite  of  the  bar,  while  thus 
wound,  is  made  to  change— which  may  be  easily  done  by 
alternately  bringing  it  n^&Mind  drawing  it  away  from  a 
permanent  steel  magnet^a  succession  of  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  are  induce*!  (j5)the  wire.  By  combining  many  of 
these  wound  bars-VdA*  bobbins ,  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
- — in  one  macliim^  and  causing  a  number  of  permanent  mag¬ 
nets  to  r^Wye  in  face  of  them  in  rapid  succession,  and  then 
combim^vthe  electrical  impulses  that  are  induced  in  a 
proper  manner,  the  effects,  substantially,  of  a  continued 
fld^ub  secured,  so  far,  at  least,  as  is  essential  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  electric  light. 
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The  general  principle  of  this  instrument  will  be  seen  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  engraving.  It  is  called  a  magneto-electric 
machine,  as  it  is  one  for  developing  electricity  by  means  of 
magnetism.  Apparatus  which  operates  on  the  converse 
principle — that  is,  of  developing  magnetism  from  electrici¬ 
ty,  is  called  electro-magnetic. 

The  bobbins — that  is,  the  bars  of  soft  iron  wound  with 
conducting  wires — are  in  the  centre,  in  a  great  measure 
out  of  view,  being  arranged  around  the  axis  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  axis  may  be  rapidly  revolved  by  means  of 
the  band  and  pulleys  seen  above,  which  bring  in  mechan¬ 
ical  force — provided  either  by  steam  or  horse  power — from 
the  adjoining  room.  The  ends  of  the  bars  within  the  bob¬ 
bins  pass,  as  they  revolve,  across  the  face  of  the  poles  of 
the  powerful  horseshoe  magnets  which  are  seen  arranged 
in  tiers  on  the  outside.  There  are  eight  ranges  of  these 
magnets,  with  seven  in  a  range.  The  magnetic  condition 
of  the  iron  bars  is  changed,  of  course,  with  a$|C^ng  rapid¬ 
ity  when  the  axis  is  made  to  revolve  at  con^erable  speed. 
At  each  change  an  impulse  of  electricaAjbrce  is  imparted 
to  the  wires  around  the  bobbins.  impulses  are  com¬ 

bined  by  means  of  the  proper  conlie«fe&ns,  and  thus  become 
practically  a  continued  strean«wmch  passes  to  and  is  re¬ 
turned  from  the  carbon  poinw  in  the  instrument  on  the 
left.  The  small  square  above  the  pedestal  contains 
the  apparatus  for  r^&^tTng  the  distance  of  the  carbon 
points  from  each*  this  being  necessary  to  secure 

steadiness  and  ukij$rmity  in  the  light. 

The  whole^jftpcess,  as  exemplified  in  this  apparatus,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  yo^Jbemarkable  and  very  comprehensive  illustra¬ 
tion  o{x|^inciple  which  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
very  greatest  scientific  discovery  of  modern  times,  namely, 
tlt^oi  the  correlation  of  force.  The  principle  is,  that  all 
great  forces  of  nature — mechanical  motion,  electricity, 
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magnetism,  heat,  and  light,  are  modes  of  action  fundament¬ 
ally  the  same ,  in  this  sense,  namely,  that  they  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  each  other  in  certain  definite  proportions,  and  are 
continually  interchanging  one  into  the  other,  in  these  pre¬ 
cise  proportions,  in  many  of  the  operations  of  nature  around 
us,  and  in  artificial  jwocesses  instituted  by  man. 

In  the  case  of  this  magneto-electric  machine  we  have  an 
example  of  all  these  forces  transforming  themselves  one 
into  another,  and  that  again  into  a  third,  till  in  this  single 
process,  taking  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  we  run 
through  the  whole  round. 

To  bring  in  the  whole  of  the  circuit,  however,  we  must 
begin  with  the  sun ;  the  heat ,  or  other  radiation  comprised 
in  his  beams,  is  transformed  in  the  leaves  of  the  growing 
plant  into  a  latent  force ,  or  “  potential  energy,”  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  termed,  which  is  stored  in  the  grain  or  hay  eaten  by 
the  horse,  if  we  suppose  the  machine  to  be  drive^Jby  horse 
power,  or  in  the  wood  which  formed  the  coa^jf  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  carried  by  steam.  This  energy  com^^out  into  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  animal,  developing  itself  as  nrmeidar  force.  In 
moving  the  limbs  of  the  animal  and/tmrning  the  machin¬ 
ery,  the  muscular  force  becomes  co^v)^ed  into  mechanical 
motion ,  which  is  conveyed  by  th&pulleys  and  bands  to  the 
magneto-electric  axis.  Thei^  This  force  is  expended  in 
overcoming  magnetic  re§0rance,  and  is  transformed  by 
this  action  into  magi\  ism  free  in  the  soft  iron  bars,  and, 
as  it  disappears  imJbl@  form,  it  reappears  as  electric  force 
in  the  environing  wiles.  From  these  it  passes  by  the  con¬ 
ducting  wires  *fera>he  charcoal  points  where  it  is  first  trans¬ 
formed  into  heat  to  make  incandescent  the  solid  particles 
of  carbtf&Qihd  is  then  transformed  into  light ,  to  radiate 
over  thesurface  of  the  sea.  The  whole  process  constitutes 
a  ^*yaomplete  and  striking  example  of  the  correlation,  or 
l^procal  relation  of  the  various  forms  of  force. 
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The  most  important  object  to  be  sought,  after  determin¬ 
ing  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  creating  a  bright  light 
for  light-house  purposes,  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  de¬ 
vise  the  best  means  of  utilizing  it  when  created  by  concen¬ 
trating  it  in  the  direction  where  it  is  required. 

In  former  times  this  was  done  by  reflectors  alone,  the 
light  being  placed  in  the  focus  of  what  is  called  a  parabolic 
reflector,  which  is  a  reflector  of  such  a  form  that  it  reflects 
the  light  radiating  from  the  focus  within  in  a  beam  of  par - 
allel  rays  issuing  through  the  opening  in  front. 


PARABOLIC  REFLECTOR. 


This  is  sljj^n  clearly  in  the  engraving,  the  black  lines 
repres^nfcQig  the  natural  course  of  the  rays,  and  the  dotted 
ones  tftfHines  into  which  they  are  turned  by  the  reflector 
and/formed  into  a  parallel  beam. 

\  We  see  this  arrangement  in  operation  in  the  front  of  the 
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railway  locomotive  at  night,  making  the  light  far  more 
effectual  on  the  track  ahead  than  if  a  simple  lamp  without 
a  reflector,  however  bright  it  may  be,  were  used. 

For  we  must  remember  that  light,  in  radiating  from  the 
luminous  point  through  the  atmosphere,  loses  brilliancy  as 
the  distance  increases,  from  two  causes;  first,  from  the 
spreading  or  diffusion  of  it,  on  account  of  the  divergence 
of  the  rays  from  each  other  as  they  recede,  which  causes 
the  intensity  of  it  to  diminish,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chap¬ 
ter,  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  •  and,  secondly,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  interception  of  the  light  by  solid  or  liquid  par¬ 
ticles  always  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  though  in¬ 
dividually  invisible  to  us,  absorb  in  the  aggregate  a  great 
deal  of  light,  especially  when  the  distance  through  which 
the  ray  has  come  is  great,  so  that  it  has  had  to  encounter 
a  great  number  of  them. 

Now  there  is  no  means  of  preventing  the  lossvof  light 
from  this  latter  source,  namely,  the  absorption  ^J^by  sub¬ 
stances  floating  in  the  air  and  thus  diminiAmg  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  it.  All  that  can  be  done  increase  the 

quantity  of  light  sent  forward,  so  that>&J"distance  may  be 
greater  that  will  be  required  to  |H5aovb  it  all.  But  the 
former — that  is,  the  diminution  fey  divergence — may  be  in 
a  great  measure  controlled  bv  iWans  of  lenses  or  reflectors 
so  arranged  as  to  collect  tWQlght  from  all  sides,  and  send 
it  forward  over  the  s  ys  diverging  but  little  later¬ 

ally,  and  lying,  homqpjally,  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane. 
It  is  evident  that  \Ji$y  must  not  be  in  precisely  the  same 
plane,  for  the  r^jgjface  of  the  sea  is  not  itself  plane,  but 
slightly  cor  on  account  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth. 
The  rav^S^  course,  can  not  be  made  to  curve  in  their 
course ^t (Accommodate  themselves  to  this  rotundity,  and 
so  i^n&\iecessary  that  they  should  diverge  a  little  upward 
townward  in  order  that  they  may  shine  upon  both 
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near  and  distant  vessels ;  and  they  must  also  diverge  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  side  to  side,  so  that  they  may 
reach  every  ship,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  from  which 
she  approaches  the  land. 

Reflectors  .are  necessary  for  all  that  portion  of  the  ra¬ 
diance  which  would  naturally  proceed  toward  the  land,  for 
it  is  only  by  reflection  that  light  can  be  turned  back  direct¬ 
ly  from  its  course. 

For  a  long  time  reflectors  alone  were  used  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  light  in  these  cases.  They  only  served  the 
purpose,  of  course,  of  intercepting  and  turning  forward  that 
portion  of  the  radiation  which  was  emitted  on  the  side  op¬ 
posite  to  that  on  which  it  was  required.  The  light  which 
naturally  went  forward  was  left  to  pursue  its  own  course 
without  modification.  It  could  only  be  modified  by  the 
use  of  lenses,  and  the  difficulty  of  constructing  lenses  of  a 
sufficient  size  for  the  purpose  was  for  a  long  time  insur¬ 
mountable. 

Contrivances  for  reflecting  the  light  were,(btfwever,  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  very  in^frious  and  very 
complicated.  . 

The  engraving  on  the  folio  win  spj&^e  represents  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  reflectors  devised  to  producerwhat  is  called  a  flash¬ 
ing  light ;  for,  in  the  case  con-lights  that  are  not 

many  miles  apart,  the  lumj®ms  effects  must  be  made  to 
differ  in  some  way,  in  proa*  to  prevent  their  being  mis¬ 
taken  for  each  othe^^^nere  are  a  great  many  ways  of 
making  these  vari^tipns.  The  light  may  be  colored  by  be¬ 
ing  caused  to*u8^s  through  red,  green,  or  blue  glass.  It 
may  be  revo Wptg  or  intermittent,  or  may  be  sent  forth  in 
flashes.  Afa&ne  engraving  the  several  reflectors  have  each 
its  own  rnhip,  and  they  are  arranged  in  sets  of  three  (A,  B, 
C)  a  vertical  axis,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  ap- 

*»xmiate  machinery,  as  indicated  by  the  pulley  on  the 
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FLA8HIN  T  BY  REFLECTORS. 

left.  The  cord  D,  (hsd^itnng  from  the  pulley,  passes  over 
another  pulley  noTVeen,  and  has  a  weight  like  a  clock- 
weight  attacheSj^b  it.  The  clock-work  by  which  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the^gight  is  regulated  and  the  force  communica¬ 
ted  to  th^Qystem  of  reflectors  is  inclosed  in  the  box  E. 
The  liM^truck  wheels  on  which  the  system  revolves  are 
seen  Dfcheath,  on  the  platform  formed  upon  the  top  of  the 
where  they  roll  in  a  groove  formed  for  the  purpose. 
^  xhe  machinery  is  arranged  so  that  the  lamps  revolve 
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very  slowly,  and  all  that  is  required  to  secure  the  steady 
continuance  of  motion  is  that  the  clock-work  should  he 
wTound  up  every  day  when  the  lamps  are  trimmed,  and  set 
a-going  when  the  lamps  are  lighted  at  night.  Of  course, 
as  each  set  of  three  lamps  comes  to  the  front,  their  com¬ 
bined  light  sends  a  flash  far  over  the  sea. 

A  mode  of  constructing  lenses  of  a  size  sufficient  to  be 
used  in  light-houses  was  at  last  devised  by  a  French  phil¬ 
osophical  engineer  named  Fresnel;  and  so  great  was  the 
success  of  his  system,  that  it  came  soon  to  be  almost  uni¬ 
versally  introduced,  and  has  connected  his  name  indissolu¬ 
bly  with  the  light-house  system  all  over  the  world.  Very 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  his  system  by  oth¬ 
er  inventors,  but  they  do  not  displace  his  name  as  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  idea  out  of  which  they  have  all  proceeded. 

It  is  only  an  idea  of  the  general  principle  of  Fresnel’s  in¬ 
vention  that  can  be  given  in  a  chapter  like  this.  It  con¬ 
sists  essentially  in  “building  up,”  as  it  were,  a  for  the 
concentration  of  the  rays,  by  forming  it  in  ^separate  por¬ 
tions,  each  portion  exce]3t  the  central  onq^Qnd  sometimes 
even  that,  being  in  the  form  of  a  ring^Qe  surfaces  of  all 
the  portions  being  so  arranged  as^^woduce  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  in  refracting  the  rays  as  ifriliMfens  was  made  in  one 
solid  mass.  Qv 

To  understand  this  clea  we  must  consider  that  the 
function  which  it  is  rqag>raj  of  the  lens  to  perform  is  to 
draw  in  the  rays  someMiat  from  their  natural  divergence, 
since  in  issuing  frofoine  source  they  would,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  diverge  widely.  Now  it  is  the  property  of  a 
convex  lens  t0^roduce  this  effect,  as  we  see  exemplified 
in  the  c^s&^the  sun-glass,  so  called,  which  is  often  used 
as  a  toyx>  concentrate  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun. 

hj^^to  make  a  lens  of  this  form,  and  of  the  size  which 
v^jiia  be  necessary  for  a  light-house,  would  require  a  very 
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CONVERGENCE  OF  RAYS. 


great  thickness  of  glass  in  the  central  parts,  all  of  which 

thickness  would  be  useless  in 
itself,  since  the  light,  in  pass¬ 
ing  through,  is  changed  in  its 
direction  only  at  the  surfaces 
where  it  enters  and  where  it 
emerges.  It  undergoes  no 
change  of  direction  while  it  is 
passing  through  the  substance 
of  the  glass  within.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  effect  of 
bending,  or,  as  it  is  scientific¬ 
ally  termed,  of  refracting  the  rays,  depends  upon  the  angle 
of  inclination  in  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  at  which 
the  ray  enters  and  leaves  it.  Fresnel’s  idea  was,  therefore, 
to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  interior  substance 
of  the  glass,  by  dividing  the  lens  into  portions,  and  making 
the  several  portions  thin,  while  he  still  preserotea^in  all  the 
same  inclinations  of  the  surfaces  in  relation®*  the  entering 
and  departing  ray.  _jCn 

You  will  see  how  this  object  is  ejS^red  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  shows  pretty  clearlv^m^  nature  of  Fresnel’s 
contrivance,  and  the  manner  I^wnich  it  operates  to  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  refracting  poweObf  a  convex  lens  by  retain¬ 
ing  the  several  portions  <  rfGbe  surface  in  the  right  position 
in  respect  to  the  enteri^^aAid  departing  ray,  while  yet  the 
thickness  of  the  is  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 


fresnel’s  idea. 
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The  rays  of  light  from  the  charcoal  points  to  the  left  are 
brought  into  a  parallel  beam  as  they  leave  the  lens  on  the 


right. 


In  this  case,  the  rays,  diverging  first  from  a  point,  become 
parallel,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  case  of  the  sun-glass, 
in  which  parallel  rays — that  is,  rays  sensibly  parallel  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sun’s  great  distance — are  made  to  converge  to 
a  point.  All  refraction  is  in  this  way  reciprocal.  Rays 
subjected  to  refraction  will  always  follow  the  same  track 
in  this  sense,  namely,  that  if  they  enter  the  glass — on  the 
right  side,  for  example — coming  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
go  out  on  the  other  side  in  a  certain  different  direction, 
then,  if  the  motion  is  reversed,  and  the  rays  of  another 
beam  come  in  on  the  left  as  the  former  went  out,  they  will, 
on  refraction,  in  the  same  lens,  go  out  on  the  right  precise¬ 
ly  as  the  former  came  in. 

It  is  plain  that  a  lens  modified  on  Fresnel’s  ^stem,  as 
above  described,  might  be  made  of  a  circid^^form,  as 
usual,  in  which  case  several  sets  of  them  wojil^joe  required, 
forming  different  faces,  to  be  presentecHjjWard  different 
quarters  of  the  horizon.  Or  the  lens  i^^nt  be  made  annu¬ 
lar,  with  a  broad  convex  surface  i0w  centre,  and  narrow 
ones  in  rings  above  and  below.  ^Tms  last  arrangement  is 
shown  in  a  simple  form  in  theCigraving  on  the  following 


page,  which  represents  a  sAsjteAl  lantern  such  as  is  used  on 

board  ships.  .  *0*.  . 

These  engraving  0e  copies  of  those  which  Lawrence 
gave  to  John  to  pn^jhito  his  note-book,  as  illustrating  in  a 
simple  form  th^fundamental  principle  of  Fresnel’s  idea. 
John  afterwa®  found,  when  he  came  to  visit  light-houses 
on  the  of  France  and  England,  that,  in  carrying  the 

idea  iirt;<Npractical  effect,  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
mo  iborate  and  complicated  arrangements  were  made, 
i&en  he  went  inside  of  some  of  the  large  lanterns  and 
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looked  around  at  the  vast  number  of  angular  rings  of  glass 
— that  is,  rings  angular  in  secGbn — and  prisms,  and  groups 
of  lenses  and  reflectors,  iuMvas  sometimes  utterly  bewil¬ 
dered  with  the  intri^^^o^fche  system,  and  almost  dazzled 
by  the  brilliancy  qjNwie  effect  produced  by  so  much  pol¬ 
ished  glass,  evei\^  the  daytime,  when  the  lamps  were  not 
lighted. 

He  foumQliat  not  only  lenses,  modified  as  above  de- 
scribedX^re  used,  but  prisms  of  the  same  annular  form, 
placednabove  and  below  the  limits  of  the  lenses,  were  em- 
to  bring  down  into  parallelism  rays  which  would 
Atilierwise  have  passed  out  of  range.  How  this  is  done  will 
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be  shown  by  the  engraving,  where  the  rays  forming  the 
centre  portion  of  the  diverging  beam  are  brought  to  paral¬ 
lelism  by  the  lens,  and  those  that  ascend  and  descend  much 
are  partly  refracted,  but  mainly  reflected,  by  the  prisms 
placed  in  proper  positions  for  this  purjiose,  as  shown  in 
section  in  the  engraving. 


r 


You  will  observe  from  the  erforaving  that  the  light  is 
reflected  from  the  under  side  ofikhe  upper  surface  of  the 
prism ,  where  we  should  naW&Mly  think  it  would  emerge. 
It  is  very  remarkable  tbaPjfc-iShould  thus  reflected  back 
through  the  interim;  (Tythe  glass  again,  instead  of  going 
out  into  the  air;  biVfcJIuch  is  the  fact.  We  can  see  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of^€f)ection  of  this  kind  by  means  of  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  watep^DFill  a  tumbler  neatly  full,  then  hold  it  up 
carefully^i^e  your  head,  and  look  up  at  the  under  surface 
of  the  watar ;  you  will  find  that  you  can  not  see  through 
it  tds^at  is  above.  If,  while  you  hold  the  tumbler  in  one 
you  hold  the  finger  of  the  other  hand  above  the  top 
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of  it,  you  can  not  see  it  by  looking  up  through  the  upper 
surface ;  but  if  you  bring  the  finger  down  below  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  it,  then,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  care  in  placing  it  right,  you  will  see  it  reflected  in  the 
upper  surface  seen  from  below — that  is,  from  the  under  side 
of  the  upper  surface. 

These  explanations  will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Fresnel’s  invention  for 
managing  the  light  in  light-houses,  and  will  enable  any 
one,  when  he  visits  a  light-house  constructed  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  understand  what  he  sees,  when,  without  this  pre¬ 
liminary  knowledge,  the  complicated  combination  of  rings 
of  glass,  and  mirrors,  and  prisms  would  form  for  him  only 
an  intricate  and  bewildering  maze. 


Indeed,  the  number  and  the  variety  of  the  modes  in 
which  these  general  principles  are  applied,  and  the  vast 
extension  which  the  system  has  received  since  Fresnel  first 
introduced  it,  and  which  is  necessary  to  produqk  the  great 
variety  of  luminous  effects  required  for  distinguishing  the 
different  lights  from  each  other,  are  su®  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  to  understand  tho^jible  subject  in  all 
its  details.  wQ 

Fresnel  was  a  highly-educatqjd  and  a  profound  math¬ 
ematician,  and  he  made  his  c0^overies,  not  by  any  lucky 
accident,  but  by  the  most  (^refill  and  thorough  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  optic^V-Jle  was  educated  as  an  engineer 
in  the  military  schpqlt?  of  France,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  im^^tant  posts  under  the  French  govern¬ 
ment — first  in  i^pect  to  bridges  and  roads,  and  afterward 
in  relation  t<$he  establishment  and  management  of  light¬ 
houses  <Mvkhe  coasts.  It  was  from  the  profound  investi¬ 
gations!^  at  he  made  in  connection  with  his  official  duties 
tha|rfe^  discoveries  and  inventions  resulted. 

^^.nd  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  eminence  as  a  math- 
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ematician  and  philosopher  to  which  he  attained,  he  was, 
when  a  hoy  at  school,  considered  quite  a  dull  scholar,  on 
account  of  his  apparent  incapacity  for  learning  and  recit¬ 
ing  lessons  by  rote,  as  was  then,  and  still  is,  much  practiced 
in  schools.  Yet  he  was,  even  at  that  early  age,  so  much 
interested  in  the  study  of  philosophical  principles,  that  he 
had  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  genius  among  his  play¬ 
mates,  on  account  of  his  success  in  investigating  the  action 
and  improving  the  forms  of  their  toys  and  playthings,  such 
as  their  tops,  kites,  and  little  cannon. 

If  I  were  writing  a  moral  discourse  in  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  instead  of  a  scientific  treatise,  I  might  very  properly 
close  this  chapter  with  two  practical  reflections. 

First,  that  a  boy,  because  he  thinks  himself  smart  in 
learning  and  reciting  lessons  at  school,  should  not,  on  that 
account,  become  conceited  and  vain,  and  imagine  that  he  is 
certainly  going  to  become  a  great  man  when  he  grows  up. 
Intellectual  success  and  distinction  in  future^i^jlepends 
upon  something  very  different  from  mere  rc^Jfcess  in  com¬ 
mitting  to  memory,  and  fluency  in  repearajV,  mere  words. 

And,  secondly,  if  any  boy  who  is  y&£rcnt,  faithful,  and 
thoughtful  in  his  endeavors  to  ^n^H'stand  what  he  is 
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^ seven  prin- 


Nothing  can  be  in  appearance  more  simple  and  uncom¬ 
pounded,  or,  as  it  is  scientifically  expressed,  more  appar¬ 
ently  homogeneous ,  than  pure  white  light.  It  was  the 
celebrated  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who  first  called  the  attention 
of  mankind  strongly  to  ‘the  fact  that  a  beam  of  such  light 
can  be  separated  into  many  component  parts,  strikingly 
different  from  each  other  in  their  powers  and  properties  in 
relation  to  human  vision.  It  has  since  been  discovered 
that  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  which  was  formerly 
thought  to  consist  of  simple  beams  of  light  and  heat,  is 
infinitely  more  complicated  than  even  New^j^magined, 
who  only  separated  the  beam  of  light  into/ 
cipal  colors. 

The  discovery  of  Newton  was  thii*^5v  hen  light  passes 
out  of  a  rare  medium  like  air  intovDdense  one  like  glass, 
or  water,  or  ice — or  reversely,  n*em  any  such  substance 
into  air,  if  it  enters  or  emergQr obliquely,  the  ray  is  bent 
a  little  out  of  the  direct  lijC2)as  you  see  very  clearly  when 
you  hold  a  pole  or  an  oblique  position,  with  the 

lower  end  of  it  in  theywater.  The  stick,  seen  from  above, 
appears  bent  at  tj^e^lace  where  it  enters  the  water,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ^js  which  come  from  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  under  ti^vvater  being  turned  somewhat  downward  as 
they  em^,  and  thus  are  made  to  enter  the  eye  as  if  they 
came  frbm  higher  points  within  the  water  than  they  actu- 
all^QP  come  from. 

^For,  as  has  already  been  explained,  things  always  appear 
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POLE  SEEMING  TO  BE  BENT. 


to  us  in  the  place  from  which  the  rays  seem  to^^^e  when 
they  enter  the  eye.  J2T 

This  refracting  effect  upon  rays  passman  an  oblique 
direction  into  or  out  of  surfaces  of  wal^j&or  glass  has  long 
been  known.  Indeed,  it  gives  ^phenomena  which 

are  to  be  observed  all  around  ^s  every  day.  Newton, 
however,  in  his  investigation^  Qcertained  that  the  light 
thus  bent  out  of  its  course^wfe,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
separated  in  the  bendij;  '  different  component  parts. 

The  engraving  cm  (tp  following  page  represents  this 
phenomenon  in  itsvgjjnplest  form.  A  beam  of  light  from 
the  sun  enters  ugh  an  orifice  (a)  made  in  the  shutter 
into  a  darken^C^oom ;  for,  though  this  is  not  essential,  the 
effect  is  J&v5hore  decided  when  all  other  light  except  the 
beam  to  bfe  experimented  upon  is  excluded.  The  ray,  in 
entel«j^i)gjfrom  the  air  into  the  prism  (shown  in  section  in 
th^pngraving)  at  5,  is  refracted  upward,  and  slightly  sep- 
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arated  into  differently-colored  parts.  In  coming  out  of 
the  prism  on  the  other  side  at  c,  it  is 
refracted  more,  and  the  component  col¬ 
ored  portions  are  still  more  widely  sep¬ 
arated.  They  go  on  diverging  as  they 
recede,  until,  when  they  at  length  fall 
upon  the  wall  at  cl ,  or  upon  a  screen 
placed  there  to  receive  them,  the  rays 
KEFiiACTioN  of  solak  kay.  entered  at  a  as  a  small  beam  of 

white  light  form  an  elongated  band  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  beautiful  colors. 

This  band  is  called  a  spectrum .  In  this  case  it  is  the 
spectrum  of  solar  light ,  or  the  solar  spectrum ,  that  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  spectrum  of  any  other  light  may  be  produced 
by  similar  means. 

In  case,  however,  the  light  to  be  employed  radiates  from 
a  point  that  is  near,  so  that  the  rays  are  divergent  instead 
of  being  parallel  like  the  sun’s  rays,  there  is^atfNjdvantage 
in  passing  them  first  through  a  convex  len0tfl  bring  them 
to  parallelism  before  they  enter  the  pri  s^£^ 

The  number  of  colors  which  were  &Jrtdoped  in  the  solar 
spectrum  by  Newton’s  experimqifE&S^ere  seven,  and  were 
called  for  a  long  time  the  sev^i  primitive  colors.  It  was 
found  that,  by  mingling  thes^ues  again  by  any  suitable 
means,  the  white  light  frpu&vhich  they  originated  was  re¬ 
produced.  Thus  th^J^iM  of  white  light,  it  was  found, 
could  be  separate^  fcyn’efraction  into  rays  of  seven  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  and  thg^b,  by  being  combined  again,  would  re¬ 
produce  the  O^inal  beam  of  white  light. 

There  yiyeQiany  ways  by  which  this  reproduction  can 
be  effetf&S^  One  is  by  gathering  the  rays  together  again 
from  spectrum  by  means  of  a  lens,  or  of  another  prism, 
W*  ersed  position.  Another  is  by  mixing  paints  of  the 
©pen  hues  together  upon  a  painter’s  pallet.  A  third  mode 
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is  by  causing  a  disk  with  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  it,  or,  rather,  different  sectors , 
colored  differently,  to  revolve  rajfidly, 
by  means  of  a  top,  for  example,  so  as 
to  mingle  and  blend  the  colors  in  their 


recomposition  of  LIGHT,  impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Of  course,  in  both  these  last  experiments,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  complete  success,  it  is  necessary  that  the  colors  to  be 
combined  should  be  of  the  same  hues  and  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  those  developed  in  the  spectrum  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  pure  white  light  of  the  solar  beam. 

A  top  of  suitable  form,  as  affording  a  ready  means  of 
producing  a  rapid  rotation,  answers  very  well  for  making 
experiments  in  the  blending  of  colors.  Indeed,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  ingenuity,  a  top  may  be  contrived  so  that  different  disks 
may  be  fitted  to  it,  and  thus  a  variety  of  experiments  may 
be  made.  The  method  which  Newton  adopted,  however, 
was  somewhat  more  systematic  than  this.  He  ^mstructed 
a  little  machine  to  which  his  disks  could  be  1,  and  thus 
made  to  revolve  very  rapidly  by  means  multiplying 
wheel — that  is,  a  large  wheel  turnin'  small  one  by  a 
band. 

The  figure  on  the  left,  on  theLnWt  page,  represents  the 
disk  divided  into  sectors  by  1©8  drawn  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  the  se^ral  divisions  being  painted  in 
the  colors  which  it  is  to  blend.  When  this  disk  is 

put  upon  the  little  ajHsSnade  to  carry  it,  in  the  machine, 
and  set  in  rapid  ^vpTution,  if  the  colors  are  of  the  right 
hue  and  properlj^proportioned,  they  all  disappear,  and  the 
whole  surfactQ^ecomes  apparently  white,  as  shown  in  the 
central  of  the  following  engraving. 

In  profc^ss  of  time,  as  the  solar  sjDectrum  was  more  close- 
ly.^jeimined,  and  as  the  instruments  for  producing  it  were 
de  more  perfect,  and  the  arrangements  for  performing 
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the  experiment  were  improved,  the^Cj&ectrum  became  more 
and  more  enlarged,  and  the  cotoiVmore  separated,  until  at 
length  certain  mysterious  dar^ylnes  began  to  appear,  pass¬ 
ing  across  it  in  various  a^bces  like  black  bars  or  bands 
upon  a  colored  groim^jxt'hese  bands  were  found  to  be 
fixed  and  permaneni^Snat  is,  they  were  always  the  same, 
and  appeared  in  (Jrrpcisely  the  same  positions  in  the  spec¬ 
trum,  by  whonC^ever  and  wheresoever  produced.  A  cele¬ 
brated  optkC^  of  Germany,  named  Fraunhofer,  first  called 
the  geirttfSi  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  . this  phe¬ 
nomenon}  and  after  a  time  he  published  a  colored  map  of 
th<Qp^ctrum  with  these  lines  represented  upon  it.  They 
^pre  thenceforth  known  in  the  scientific  world  as  Fraun- 
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hofer’s  lines,  and  they  excited  great  interest,  though  the 
cause  and  the  significance  of  them  remained  for  a  long  time 
an  unfathomable  mystery. 

Fraunhofer  gave  names  to  the  principal  lines  that  he  ob¬ 
served,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  they  were  con¬ 
stant  and  unchangeable  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
g  designating  each  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
|  The  names  and  positions  of  some  of  the  princi- 
*  pal  ones — those  that  were  first  discovered — are 
3  given  in  the  engraving. 

S,  The  white  band  on  the  black  ground  repre- 


H  . 

£  sents  the  spectrum  itself,  and  the  lettered  cross- 


*  bars  Fraunhofer’s  lines.  It  is  only  a  very  few  of 


5  the  principal  ones  that  are  thus  named.  Fraun- 
m  M  hofer  himself  discovered  and  mapped  many  hun- 
■■■  dred  of  them,  and  the  number  has  since  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  several  thousand. 


the  same  for  the  light  which  comes 


ferent  for  the  different  kinds  of  ai^jiSlal  light ;  always  the 
same,  however,  for  the  same  kmcNof  light.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  lines,  it  is  found,  that  aro^feiract eristic  of  certain  sub¬ 
stances,  and  when  these  si0£tances  exist  in  any  flame,  or 
other  incandescent  sou^sQ^f  light,  the  lines  pertaining  to 
them  are  sure  to  anMar.  Thus  these  lines  in  any  spec¬ 
trum  constitute  (a^fanguage  by  which  those  who  have 
learned  it  cajiqJ^termine  with  great  certainty  what  sub¬ 
stances  exis^hany  flame  the  spectrum  of  which  they  have 
the  opmMVmty  to  examine. 

To  eX$*hine  the  spectra  of  flames  in  this  way  requires  a 
scma^hat  complicated  and  delicate,  and  very  exactly  made 
fument.  This  instrument  is  called  the  spectroscope. 
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The  form  and  general  appearance  of  it  is  shown  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  engraving. 


It  is  only  a  very  gene^^lea  of  the  character  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  instru^^nt  that  it  is  necessary  to  commu¬ 
nicate  here.  It  c^n^hsts  substantially  of  a  prism  in  the 
centre,  supporte^Lipon  a  stand,  and  three  branches  in  the 
form  of  teles^yes  directed  toward  it.  The  one  on  the 
right  is  light  which  is  to  be  examined,  which  passes 

tube,  and  is  prepared  by  the  lenses  contained 
^the  prism  in  which  the  spectrum  is  formed.  The 
sji&cti'um  is  viewed  by  means  of  the  telescope,  which  con- 
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stitutes  the  branch  on  the  left.  The  third  branch  contains 
a  micrometer  scale,  so  called,  an  image  of  which  is  project¬ 
ed  upon  the  spectrum,  and  enables  the  observer  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  precise  position  of  any  bands  which  may  be 
brought  to  view.  By  observations  made  with  this  instru¬ 
ment — spectral  analysis,  as  it  is  called — the  radiation  which 
comes  from  the  sun,  as  well  as  that  from  many  other  lu¬ 
minous  sources,  is  found  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  complex 
character.  The  portion  of  it  which  constitutes  light — that 
is,  which  has  the  power  of  producing  in  our  minds  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  vision,  can  be  separated  into  a  great  number  of 
distinct  parts,  each  of  which  produces  a  different  sensation 
in  our  minds  in  respect  of  color;  and,  besides  the  light, 
there  are  rays  of  heat,  and  a  third  kind  still,  called  chem¬ 
ical  rays,  a  considerable  portion  of  both  of  which  can  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  rays  of  light  in  the  spectrum. 
Fifty  years  ago,  a  commonly  received  theory  was  that  all 
this  radiation  consists  of  streams  of  solid  parties,  which 
were  both  inconceivably  minute,  and  were  raveled  from 
their  source  with  inconceivable  velocity.^Tne  prevailing 
theory  at  the  present  day  is  that  thej^phsist  of  different 
modes  of  vibration  or  undulation,  extremely  rare  and 
tenuous  ether,  which  is  supposed  ^pervade  all  space,  and 
even  to- fill  the  interstices  of  sqttjMbodies.  The  longer  and 
more  slow  of  these  vibratioiigj— if  the  words  long  and  slow 
can  be  applied  at  all  to^^ements  so  amazingly  minute 
and  rapid  as  these  an^li  supposed  to  be — constitute,  it  is 
thought,  the  rays  6?  treat.  Those  of  somewhat  greater  ve¬ 
locity  and  min;i^ess  form  the  light,  while  the  most  minute 
and  rapid  of  ^T^ire  the  rays  of  chemical  action.  In  other 
words,  thdlMte  vibrations  of  the  first  class — that  is,  those 
that  arexDmparatively  slow,  have  the  power  to  affect  us 
witMJWj  sensation  of  heat;  those  of  the  second  class  have 
tiki property  of  producing  impressions  upon  .our  organs  of 
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vision ;  while  the  third,  in  some  mysterious  way,  act  upon 
the  principles  of  chemical  affinity. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  that,  in  reading  works  of 
science  and  philosophy,  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  the  facts  which  are  brought  to  light  by 
the  observations  and  experiments  of  scientific  men,  and  the 
theories  by  which  they  attempt  to  explain  them.  Facts, 
once  established  by  proper  evidence,  remain  uncontrovert¬ 
ed  from  age  to  age.  We  can  rely  with  confidence  upon 
them.  But  the  theories  are  continually  changing.  They 
are  only  suppositions  which  may  be  imagined  to  account 
for  the  facts,  and  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution. 
There  is  direct  and  positive  proof  that  sound  is  produced 
by  vibrations  of  some  material  substance,  but  there  is  no 
such  direct  proof  in  respect  to  luminous  radiations.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  inference  and  reasoning.  The  reasoning 
is,  that  we  can  only  conceive  of  two  modes  by  which  a 
force  can  be  transmitted  through  space,  naransV,  by  the 
progressive  motion  of  material  particles ,  ai^by  an  undu- 
latory  movement  of  an  intervening  medii(&y  and  as  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that  it  is  nos^Qm  can  not  be  the 
former,  we  may  safely  infer  that  iwQst  be  the  latter.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  then,  on  the  hand,  it  may  be  sup¬ 

posed  possible  that  modes  of  transmission  of  force  can 
exist  of  which,  having  no  a^ferience  of  them,  we  can  have, 
in  our  present  state  ofAnraiedge,  no  conception.  It  is  not 
very  safe  for  minds*  as%  limited  in  their  attainments  and 
powers  as  ours  t^ponclude  that  a  phenomenon  that  we 
witness  must*rtikessarily  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two 
ways  simpb^3?bm  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  of  any 
third. 

HoweVbr  this  may  be,  the  scientific  world  at  the  present 
day^y^  almost  universally  convinced  that  the  phenomena 
<^ight,  heat,  electricity,  and  the  like,  are  all  the  results  of 
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a  vibratory,  or,  as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  a  kind  of  shiv¬ 
ering  motion  of  the  particles  of  matter.  But  perhaps  they 
are  not  more  generally  agreed  in  accepting  this  view  now 
than  they  were  in  holding  to  the  belief  that  these  several 
principles  were  so  many  distinct  material  substances  half 
a  century  ago. 

But,  whatever  the  truth  may  be  in  regard  to  the  theory, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  light  is  a  form  of  force, 
which  is  transmitted  from  the  sun  or  other  luminous  cen¬ 
tre  in  combination  or  connection  with  heat  and  with  actin¬ 
ism — as  the  chemical  force  is  called — in  apparently  simple 
and  homogeneous  rays,  which,  however,  in  consequence  of 
their  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  may  be  separated 
from  each  other,  the  ray  of  light  itself  being  resolvable 
into  seven  or  more  component  portions,  which  have  re¬ 
spectively  the  power  of  producing  in  us  sensations  of  the 
several  colors.  When  any  one  of  these  rays  enter  the  eye 
directly  from  the  prism  which  has  separated  tj^n,  it  pro¬ 
duces  at  once  and  directly  the  appropriate ^frsaxion.  If 
the  spectrum  falls  upon  a  screen,  or  upon^nSpsurface  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  screen,  the  several  portions  oHr^e  reflected,  and, 
entering  the  eye,  they  produce  eacMm*own  proper  sensa¬ 
tions  in  this  secondary  manner., 

The  rays  of  light,  besides  bekrg^separable  into  their  com¬ 
ponent  portions  in  this  wayHby  refraction  in  passing  from 
one  transparent  medium  iutp  another,  are  also  subject  to 
a  somewhat  similar  nTb^^cation — similar,  at  least,  in  some 
respects — when  faffir^upon  any  opaque  substances.  Some 
such  substances^jo§orb  the  whole  of  the  light,  and  reflect 
none  of  it  to  ^j^eye ;  these  are  black  substances.  Others 
reflect  th<^j(Jk)le,  though  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  these  are 
white  shll^tances.  Others  absorb  certain  portions  of  the 
separ^tWl  rays  and  reflect  others  of  them,  as  the  green 
r^g^or  the  blue  rays,  for  example — that  is,  the  rays  that 
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are  capable  respectively  of  exciting  the  green  or  the  blue 
sensation  in  our  minds  when  they  actually  enter  our  eyes. 
That  they  are  not  green  or  blue  themselves,  but  only  have 
the  power  of  exciting  these  sensations  in  us,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  when  we  look  out  at  a  window  through  the 
air,  although  the  blue  rays,  as  we  call  them,  are  coming 
down  through  it  all  the  time  from  the  sky  above,  and  the 
green  ones  coming  up  through  it  from  the  grass  below,  we 
see  no  blue  or  green  unless  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  sky 
or  the  ground.  In  other  words,  the  r&ys  have  no  blueness 
or  greenness  in  themselves,  but  only  have  the  power  of 
producing  the  peculiar  sensations  to  which  we  give  those 
names  when  they  enter  our  eyes  and  take  effect  upon  the 
sensitive  organization  of  the  retina. 

It  is  substantially  the  same  with  transparent  substances 
of  different  colors.  Green  glass,  for  example,  absorbs  all 
those  portions  of  the  solar  ray  which  have  not  the  power 
of  producing  in  us  the  sensation  of  greei  ley  allow 

those  that  have  this  power  to  pass.  gly,  any 

thing  that  we  see  through  such  glass  aj:  ^ed  with 


green. 
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I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  readers  of  this  book 
will  be  easily  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  going 
to  show  in  this  and  the  next  chapter ;  but  if  they  are  not 
convinced  of  it  at  once  now,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  in 
time,  as  they  grow  older  and  think  more. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  are  more  inclined  to  trust  in 
than  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and,  of  all  the  others,  there 
is  none  that  inspires  us  with  more  confidence  than  that  of 
sight ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  them  all  that  is  so  falla¬ 
cious,  or  that  produces  in  us  so  many  illusions. 

When  we  are  little  children  we  see  a  reflection  in  the 
looking-glass.  We  think  there  is  something  behind  the 
glass.  We  look,  and  find  nothing  there.  It^gvaii  illusion. 

As  we  grow  older  we  know  that  there  is^thing  behind 
the  glass,  but  we  are  apt  to  imagine  th^ythere  is  an  image 
or  picture  somehow  or  other  in  it.Wfr  is  an  illusion  just 
like  the  other.  There  is  no  ima^e)oV  picture  of  any  kind 
in  the  glass ;  the  image  is  in  o^keyes,  and  nowhere  else. 

We  look  up  at  the  sky  akmght — or,  in  fact,  in  the  day¬ 
time  when  the  sun  is  noQfeo  bright — and  think  we  see  a 
grand  arch  swelling  weVe  us.  There  is  really  no  arch 
there;  it  is  all  ar^lmaion. 

We  look  at  theNlark  cloud  in  the  east,  when  a  shower 
is  past  and  fc&s^un  shines  out  upon  the  cloud  from  the 
west,  andjjpnk  we  see  a  rainbow  there.  Illusion !  there 
is  no  rwow  except  in  our  eyes.  There  are  causes  in  op- 
eratrak  in  the  cloud  that  produce  the  image  of  a  rainbow 
in  otar  eyes,  and  that  is  all. 
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We  look  around  us  upon  a  spring  or  summer  day,  and 
see,  as  we  think,  greenness  in  the  grass,  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  colors  in  the  flowers.  Illusion !  the  colors  are  sensa¬ 
tions  in  our  minds. 

The  sense  of  sight  is  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
our  illusions,  but  the  other  senses  are  in  some  cases  equally 
deceptive.  We  hold  our  hands  before  the  fire  and  experi¬ 
ence  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and  we  imagine  that  there  is 
warmth  in  the  fire ;  but  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show 
us  that  warmth  is  a  sensation ,  and  that  there  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  sensation  of  any  kind  in  fire.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  there  is  no  heat  in  fire,  and  this  is  true  if  we  mean 
by  heat  the  sensation  of  heat  such  as  we  ourselves  experi¬ 
ence  by  the  action  of  fire.  But  the  word  heat  has  a  double 
meaning ;  sometimes  it  refers  to  the  feeling  which  we  ex¬ 
perience,  and  sometimes  to  that  property  or  condition  of 
the  external  body  that  causes  that  feeling.  In  the  former 
sense  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  heat  in  fire. 

The  word  warmth  is  more  exclusively  epmined  to  the 
sensation,  and  therefore  we  can  say  in  arQbre  unqualified 
manner  that  there  is  no  warmth — me^^g  no  sensation  of 
warmth — in  fire.  It  is  true,  we  sm$e.times  speak  of  water 
being  warm,  and  it  is  perfectly  Vight  so  to  speak;  only 
when  we  do  so  it  is  importan^jh  a  scientific  sense,  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  what  we  mea^^s  that  the  water  is  in  such  a 
condition  in  respect  to  temperature  as  to  create  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  warmth  in  q|wnen  we  put  our  hands  into  it,  not 
that  it  feels  any  sj6ns&tion  of  warmth  in  itself. 

It  is  plain  tJig^tKere  can  be  no  sensation  of  any  kind  in 
the  fire  or  in  water,  an  idea  which  is  quaintly  expressed 
in  the  w^Chown  distich — 

Vs  There’s  no  warmth  in  the  fire  that  heats  you, 

Than  there’s  ache  in  the  stick  that  beats  you.” 


3  same  manner,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  sound  in 
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the  bell.  There  are  vibrations  in  the  bell  which  produce 
the  sensation  of  sound  in  us,  but  no  such  sensation  can  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  bell. 

Another  very  striking  illusion  may  be  created  by  the 
sense  of  feeling.  If  you  cross  your  middle  finger  over  the 
fore  finger,  and  place  a  pea,  or  any  other  small  round  ob¬ 
ject,  between  the  ends  thus  crossed,  and  roll  it  between 
them  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  you  have  a  sensation  of 
two  peas,  especially  if  you  shut  your  eyes.  The  illusion  is 
very  strong  if  you  perform  the  experiment  upon  another 
person — a  little  child,  for  example — not  letting  him  know 
beforehand  how  many  peas  there  are.  Indeed,  the  effect  is 
produced,  though  not  so  strikingly,  by  feeling  of  any  small 
object,  as  the  end  of  your  little  finger,  with  the  two  fingers 
crossed  as  above  described. 

No  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  admitting  that  these 
sensations  are  illusory,  but  I  do  not  expect  the  reader  will 
see  quite  so  easily  how  our  senses  deceive  ns  luUhe  other 
cases  of  illusion  that  I  have  named,  such  as  the  col¬ 

ors  in  nature,  the  rainbow  on  the  cloud,  an^MJ&e  arch  in  the 

sky-  vCr 

Lawrence  was  talking  on  this  sulrfyt  one  day  in  Paris 
with  John  when  they  were  oi  j  (tyir  way  to  breakfast, 
about  twelve  o’clock.  In  Franck  the  midday  meal,  which 
in  the  cities  in  America  is^iown  as  luncheon,  is  called 
breakfast.  They  have  dkvW  there  at  from  five  to  seven 
in  the  afternoon.  It  i^&Sfne  that  they  generally  take  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  ro^h&My  in  the  morning,  when  they  first 
rise,  but  they  call  tms  simply  “  taking  coffee.”  The  regu¬ 
lar  breakfast  a^Tes  about  noon.  Lawrence  and  John  had 
taken  coffeeQwat  morning  at  their  lodging,  and  now  were 
going  tfcy^  restaurant  for  breakfast,  and  their  way  took 
them^skross  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  which  are  beauti- 
fiJ^Snbln 
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and  are  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  people  every  pleas¬ 
ant  day.  There  are  broad  and  handsome  walks,  and  groves 
of  trees,  and  seats,  and  smooth  open  spaces  where  children 
play — the  children  being  usually  good-natured  and  very 
polite  to  each  other,  as  is  the  custom  in  France. 

Lawrence  and  John  were  seated  together  upon  chairs 
near  a  massive  group  of  statuary  in  these  gardens,  talking 
together  on  the  subject  of  optical  illusions,  and  Lawrence 
had  already  said  to  John  what  has  been  stated  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  when  John’s  eyes  accidentally  fell  upon  a  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  gentleman  and  lady,  with  an  elegantly  dressed 
boy  accompanying  them,  who  were  walking  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  John  did  not  recognize  the  boy  as  any  person  that 
he  had  ever  seen  before ;  indeed,  he  did  not  pay  particular- 
attention  to  him,  as  his  mind  was  occupied  with  listening 
to  what  Lawrence  was  saying,  when  all  at  once  the  boy 
suddenly  started  and  came  running  toward  the  seat  where 
Lawrence  and  John  were  sitting,  waving  hk^fcap  and  -call¬ 
ing  out,  Sac  a  papier  !  Vive  la  joie!  Hjgpaid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  father,  who,  in  very  earnest^Qnf  authoritative 
voice,  was  calling  upon  him  to  stop  come  back.  John 
did  not  recognize  him  at  first,  bwfcAiS  soon  saw  that  it  was 
Flippy.  Those  who  have  reatelSke  volume  of  this  series 
entitled  Heat  will  remembeQ^ippy  as  one  of  John’s  fel¬ 
low-passengers  in  crossimP^he  Atlantic. 

The  shouts  that  Flippy  uttered  were  French  exclama¬ 
tions,  common  ama^^rench  boys  on  such  occasions,  the 
first  being  expr^ss^e  of  surprise,  and  the  other  of  exulta¬ 
tion;  but  hcn^he  phrase  Bag  for  paper  !  has  ever  come 
to  be  used  an  expression  of  surprise  would  puzzle  the 
most  iB^Hed  philologists,  one  would  think,  to  determine. 
Flipp^vwas  beginning  to  learn  French,  and  such  expres- 
sknts\as  these,  when  he  heard  them,  made  a  great  impres- 
^on  on  his  fancy,  and  he  used  them  on  every  occasion. 
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Flippy’s  father  and  mother,  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
that  it  was  Lawrence  and  John,  their  old  fellow-passen¬ 
gers,  that  their  boy  had  discovered,  came  to  the  place,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  to  meet  them  again.  After  con¬ 
versing  with  them  a  few  minutes,  they  took  their  leave, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  “  Come,  Flippy.” 

But  Flippy,  who  was  not  under  very  good  government, 
remained  on  his  seat,  saying,  “  No,  I  am  going  to  stay  with 
John.” 

“  But,  Flippy,”  said  his  mother,  remonstrating/6  it  is  time 
for  us  to  go  to  breakfast.” 

‘‘Have  you  had  breakfast,  John?”  said  Flippy,  turning 
to  John. 


“No,”  said  John;  “we  are  going  now.” 

“  Then  I’m  going  with  you,”  said  Flippy.  “  Mother,  you 
and  father  can  go  along ;  I  am  going  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  John.” 

Flippy’s  father  smiled;  he  seemed  to  look^frapn  a  disa¬ 
greement  of  this  kind  between  Flippy  anc^h  mother  as 
an  amusing  contest,  in  which  there  was  *^Pdccasion  for  him 
to  interfere. 

“  But,  Flippy,”  said  his  mother  expostulating  tone, 
“Mr.  Lawrence  does  not  wai^you;  he  and  John  have 
plans  of  their  own.”  O 

“  Yes,  he  does  want  me^0$aid  Flippy.  “  Don’t  you,  Mr. 
Lawrence  ?” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  £«ve  you  disobey  your  mother,”  said 
Lawrence;  “butQj)  far  as  John  and  I  are  concerned,  we 
should  like  to^&ye  you  go  with  us  very  much ;  and,  if  you 
have  no  sej^Qfcs  objection,  Mrs.  Gray,  we  wish  you  would 
give  hkk^eave.  Have  you  any  ?” 

“  Oh\o  !”  said  Mrs.  Gray ;  “  I  have  no  objection ;  only 
y<^Qv^ll  find  him  very  much  in  your  way,  he  is  such  a 
|h|£aless  and  troublesome  boy.  I  don’t  think  he  really 
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means  to  be  disobedient ;  indeed,  he  usually  obeys  me  veiy 
well — when  he  has  a  little  time  to  think.” 

So  it  was  all  arranged,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  leaving 
Flippy  with  Lawrence  and  John,  went  away. 

Pretty  soon  Lawrence  and  the  two  boys  rose  from  their' 
seats  and  began  to  walk  slowly  along  on  their  way  to  the 
Palais  Boyal,*  where  they  were  to  have  their  breakfast. 
As  soon  as  they  commenced  their  walk,  John  asked  Law 
rence  to  go  on  with  what  he  had  begun  to  say  about  illu¬ 
sions. 

“  He  is  showing  me  that  there  is  no  green  in  the  grass,” 
said  John. 

“He  can’t  make  me  believe  that,”  said  Flippy ;  “I know 
there  is  green  in  the  grass,  for  I  can  see  it.  Look  there !” 
he  added,  pointing  triumphantly  to  a  beautiful  green  grass- 
plot  which  they  were  just  passing. 

Now  Flippy  was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  he  could 
see  the  green  color  of  the  grass.  We  all  s^Qu^  But  the 
question  is,  what  is  the  precise  meaning, vO)  philosophical 
sense,  of  seeing  any  thing.  It  means^jCht  a  sensation  is 
produced  in  our  minds  through  tlu^wgan  of  the  eye — a 
sensation,  namely,  of  color — th^ywe  of  which  is  in  the 
outward  object,  while  there  iS^however,  no  sensation  of 
color  in  the  outward  object  ©self,  but  only  a  mysterious 
something  which  causes^K?  sensation  in  us. 

“Do  you  think  t],  any  prick,  such  as  you  feel,  in 

the  point  of  a  pm?Fysked  Lawrence. 

“  It  pricks  any  rate,”  said  Flippy. 

“Yes,”  rep^pi  Lawrence ;  “or,  as  we  say  philosophically, 
it  causes  aAufccking  sensation  in  you,  but  there  is  no  such 
sensaU^Wti  the  P°int  °f  the  pin ;  there  is  only  that  in  it 
which  produces  the  sensation  in  you.  It  is  much  the  same 
idiat  we  see.  Greenness,  as  a  sensation  or  perception, 
*  Pronounced  P allay  Rwoyall. 
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is  in  us.  The  cause  of  it  is  in  the  grass,  hut  there  is  no 
sensation  of  it  there.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  it  very  well,”  said  Flippy,  “  hut  all 
I  know  is,  that  I’m  sure  the  grass  is  green  and  the  sky  is 
blue.” 

“  How  is  it  about  the  image  in  a  looking-glass  ?”  asked 
Lawrence ;  “do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  really  there, 
when  you  think  you  see  your  face  behind  it  ?” 

“Why — no!”  said  Flippy,  reflecting  a  moment;  “but 
that’s  a  different  thing ;  besides,”  said  he,  “  there  must  be 
an  image  somewhere  or  other,  and  somehow  or  other  there, 
for  I  see  it.” 

Flippy’s  reply  was  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  it 
must  be  admitted,  as  those  whose  convictions  are  con¬ 
trolled  altogether  by  appearances,  and  by  impressions  made 
upon  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  and  not  rectified  by 
reason,  are  very  apt  to  be  inconsistent.  Truth  is  always 
consistent  with  itself,  but  error  never.  /i 

After  some  farther  conversation  of  this  Imff the  party 
reached  the  restaurant  at  the  Palais  limJfcT  where  they 
were  to  take  their  breakfast,  and  tlievvOre  so  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  scenes  and  incideiLfcsvQiich  attracted  their 
attention  there  that  they  said^icHnore  and  thought  no 
more  of  the  subject  of  illusion that  time.  Flippy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  at  all  to  bla*|^  for  being  so  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  his  scm^K^n  respect  to  his  ideas  of  the 
real  character  of  thevphenomena  that  manifested  them¬ 
selves  around  himQ^Fie  was  very  young,  and,  though  his 
senses  were  ii>^jnplete  and  perfect  operation,  his  reason 
was  yet  on!  rtially  developed.  It  is  only  slowly,  and 
by  a  gradjto^  advance  toward  maturity,  that  the  thinking 
and  reasbJflng  faculties  become  strong  enough  to  asseri 
the*^<wer,  and  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  what 
‘s^jpparent  and  what  is  real.  A  little  child  thinks  the 
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rocks  and  trees  are  actually  moving  when  for  the  first  time 
he  passes  rapidly  in  a  steamer  along  the  banks  of  a  river. 
He  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  do  not  move.  The 
' images  of  them  do  really  move  among  each  other  on  the  re¬ 
tina  of  his  eye ,  and  he  thinks  that  the  objects  themselves 
must  move.  If  you  whirl  a  burning  stick  in  the  air  before 
him,  he  sees  a  ring  of  fire,  and  he  thinks  there  is  a  real  ring 
of  fire  there,  if  he  is  very  young.  There  is  a  real  ring  of 
the  color  of  fire  on  the  retina  of  his  eye,  and  he  thinks  there 
must  be  a  real  ring  conforming  to  it  in  the  air. 

When  he  grows  a  little  older,  he  understands  that  in 
these  simple  cases  the  appearances  do  not  correspond  with 
the  reality;  but  other  illusions  remain,  and  are  only  one 
after  another  slowly  discovered  to  be  such,  as  his  knowl¬ 
edge  increases  and  his  reasoning  powers  become  gradually 
unfolded.  I  presume  there  are  many  readers  of  this  book 
whom  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  of  the  illusory  nature  of 
the  deceptive  appearances  described  in  i  r. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


ILLUSIONS  EXPLAINED. 

There  are  few  persons  whose  ideas  of  the  reality,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  external  nature,  are  not  still  so  far  under  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses  that  they  are  not 
easily  to  be  convinced  that  the  arched  appearance  of  the 
sky  is  an  illusion. 

In  conversing  on  the  subject  with  John  a  few  days  after 
the  breakfast  with  Flippy  in  the  Palais  Royal,  Lawrence 
reasoned  in  this  way  : 

“  The  arch  in  the  sky,  that  looks  so  much  like  a  reality, 
seems  to  come  down  to  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  per¬ 
haps  four  or  five  miles  from  us.”  .A 

John  admitted  this,  only  he  had  always  thouglit  it  was 
farther  than  five  miles  to  the  place  where  the*  sky  seemed 
to  come  down  to  the  ground.  v(A 

“It  makes  no  difference,”  said  I^wffyfce,  “what  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  distance  to  be.  Call  it  miles,  if  you  please. 
Whatever  the  distance  is,  if  wer^o  to  that  place  we  shall 
find  the  sky  as  high  there  ^it  is  here.  Thus,  wherever 
we  are,  we  have  a  sky  ovejQjr  heads  as  high  and  as  arched 
in  one  place  as  in  anra^feT.  If  there  were  any  thing  real 
in  this  arched  app^Hpnce,  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
would  be  covey<^with  domes,  like  inverted  cups,  cutting 
each  other  inQ^ery  conceivable  way.  This  idea  is  evi¬ 
dently  ab^*M>  The  truth  is,  that  the  dome-like  form  of 
the  sky  illusion.  It  results  from  certain  laws  in  re- 
speqt44  the  motion  of  light,  and  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
di&ecF upon  our  sense  of  vision  by  rays  coming  from  dif 
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ferent  distances  and  in  different  directions,  so  that  the  im¬ 
age  of  a  dome  is  formed  on  the  retina  of  our  eyes  when 
there  is  nothing  in  external  nature  to  conform  to  it.” 

Thus  the  vaulted  appearance  of  the  sky  is  the  creation 
of  our  senses,  or,  rather,  of  our  minds  under  the  illusive 
evidence  of  our  senses.  The  vault  forms  itself  over  our 
heads  wherever  we  are,  and  we  carry  it  with  us  wherever 
we  go.  Each  person  has  his  own  sky,  corresponding  to 
his  own  position,  wherever  it  is,  and  it  is  a  different  one 
from  that  of  any  person  who  is  in  any  different  position. 
There  may  he  many  objects  common  to  both,  and  those 
which  are  at  a  great  distance  may  be  very  nearly  in  the 
same  relative  position,  but  they  are  really  different ;  so 
that,  wherever  we  go,  our  senses  form  for  us  continually 
an  ever-changing  sky  over  our  heads,  in  which  the  objects 
appearing  in  it  that  are  comparatively  near,  such  as  the 
clouds,  kites  flying,  birds,  and  the  outlines  of  distant 
mountains,  or  the  summits  of  spires  tall  enough  to  appear 
in  the  sky,  as  we  move,  continually  chan^&ieir  relative 
positions,  and  some  of  them  finally  disa^>ear,  while  other 
objects  come  into  view  to  take  theiiyj©ces.  In  respect  to 
these  various  objects,  there  is  a  reality  which  pro¬ 

duces  the  image  of  it  in  our  naiiMff ;  but  as  to  the  vaulted 
appearance  of  the  form  whic0fche  assemblage  of  them  as¬ 
sumes,  it  is  all  an  illusioi  k<2» 

The  nature  of  the  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 

that  objects  appear^roaller  at  a  distance  than  when  near. 
Thus,  of  two  sh^ytne  mast  of  one  which  is  near  appears 
much  taller  tl^ji  the  one  which  is  at  a  distance — that  is, 
the  top  mai^^a  much  higher  point  in  the  sky,  though  the 
one  m^jH^really  no  taller  than  the  other. 

We  see  this  plainly  illustrated  by  the  masts  of  the  two 
wfrat^ships  in  the  engraving  on  the  opposite  page. 


results  from  this  principle  that,  in  the  case  of  an  ob- 
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ject  approaching  us  from  a  distance,  the  top  o£ik  while  it 
really  remains  always  at  the  same  level,  app^rs  to  rise. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  ri^i®g"of  the  clouds 
in  the  western  sky  on  a  summer’s  day^nd,  in  part,  of  their 
increasing  magnitude  as  they  drara^har.  It  is  true  that 
clouds  may,  and  often  do,  rise  ancN&iscend  in  some  degree 
as  ascending  or  descending  currents  in  the  air,  when  such 
happen  to  exist,  may  chanc^o  waft  them.  But  any  real 
changes  of  elevation  prp&u^d  in  this  w^ay  are  very  small 
and  insignificant  conmHJed  with  the  immense  apparent 
ascension  of  the  as  they  advance  from  the  horizon 

to  our  zenith.  4  ££Jie  whole  of  that,  substantially,  is  a  mere 
illusion.  jd" 

The  na4^^of  the  elfect  is  shown  clearly  when  we  see  a 
flock  ofS^vfts  approaching  us  in  a  long  line.  Those  which 
are,^^^  us  look  far  higher,  when  we  regard  their  apparent 
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which  are  remote.  When  the  objects  are  birds  (and  we 
know  that,  since  they  belong  to  the  same  flock,  and  are 
consequently  of  the  same  species,  they  must  be  of  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  size),  the  difference  of  apparent  size  sug- 
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gests  at  once  to  mji^ftnds  the  difference  of  distance,  and 
so  enables  us  unc^aJkciously  to  correct  the  false  impression 
which  would 4q^>er wise  be  produced;  but  inasmuch  as,  in 
~  n  ,  of  the  real  magnitudes  of  which  we  have 
,  there  is  nothing  to  correct  the  sensi- 
apparent  rising,  though  an  illusion, 
ha'sQjpl  full  force  of  reality  upon  our  minds. 

^The  glittering  colors  which  we  think  we  see  in  the  drops 
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of  dew,  which  make  us  imagine  that  one  is  green,  another 
rose-colored  or  orange,  and  another  blue,  are  also  illusions. 
Each  drop  separates  the  beam  of  light  which  strikes  upon 
it  into  its  component  hues,  or,  rather,  into  the  different  vi¬ 
brations,  or  other  forms  of  force  by  which  the  conception 
of  these  different  hues  are  awakened  in  our  minds,  and 
sends  them  off  in  different  directions,  and  the  drop  that  we 
see  seems  to  be  of  the  color  of  the  particular  hue  which 
comes  from  it  to  our  eye.  If  we  move  our  eye  a  little  way 
we  come  into  a  position  when  a  different  portion  of  the 
spectrum  falls  upon  it,  and  the  drop  which  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  looked  red  now  looks  green.  Of  course,  of  different 
persons  looking  at  different  drops,  no  two  would  see  the 
same  colors  in  the  same  drops.  A  drop  that  would  send 
a  blue  ray  to  one  would  send  a  yellow  ray  to  another,  and 
to  a  third  perhaps  no  light  at  all. 

Of  course,  when  I  speak  of  a  ray  of  any  specified  color,  I 
mean  a  ray  having  the  power  to  produce  the  s^s^tion  of 
that  particular  color  in  our  minds.  Q* 

The  case  is  somewhat  analogous  to  thjfi\h  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  the  rainbow.  When  there  is  a^Dirk  cloud  consist¬ 
ing  of  falling  drops  of  rain  in  the>«a«  and  the  sun  comes 
out  bright  in  the  west,  the  rajs/wiking  the  drops,  are 
turned  back  by  reflections  andQ^fractions,  and  are  sepa¬ 
rated  into  their  componentries  precisely  as  they  are  by 
similar  drops  of  water  mriiwdew.  These  different  classes 
of  rays  are  sent  off  freeze  very  falling  drop  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  direction,  so  tl^t^ne  whole  atmosphere — all  around  us, 
and  through  th<Cyhole  space  between  us  and  the  cloud — 
is  filled  with^fese  innumerable  radiations,  crossing  each 
other  in  £vv^y  conceivable  manner,  but  without  any  sensi¬ 
ble  interne  nee,  or  interruption  of  one  by  the  other,  or 
the<d€®fs$  confusion  in  the  sensations  of  color  which  these 
ii^iensely  varied  vibrations,  if  they  are  really  vibrations, 
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are  capable  of  exciting  in  our  minds.  What  takes  place  at 
such  a  time  in  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  ujion  the  drops 
of  falling  rain  constitutes  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomena  in  nature — one  the  possibility  of  which  would  be 
utterly  inconceivable  by  us  if  there  were  not  the  most  ir¬ 
refragable  proof  of  the  reality  of  it. 

Now  the  manner  in  which  these  descending  drops  sepa¬ 
rate  the  sun’s  rays  falling  upon  them,  and  send  the  differ¬ 
ent  portions  radiating  in  various  directions  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  form  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  of  any  person 
looking  at  the  cloud  the  image  of  a  rainbow,  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  be  explained.  Sometimes  a  picture  of  a  rain¬ 
bow  is  made,  with  lines  to  represent  the  course  of  the  rays 
drawn  from  it  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  on  the  ground, 
who  is  also  represented  in  the  picture.  But  such  a  diagram 
tends  rather  to  confuse  the  ideas  of  the  student  than  to  aid 
him,  first,  because  it  represents  the  bow  on  the  cloud  as  a 
reality,  when  there  is  no  such  reality  there,  secondly, 
because  the  image  of  it  in  the  eye  could  appear  to 

be  in  the  same  position  for  the  observer^fljbwn  in  the  land¬ 
scape  and  for  the  person  looking  at  t^Cpicture.  The  rain¬ 
bow  is  sometimes  even  represea«£$  as  foreshortened  by 
perspective,  as  if  it  were  a  soMVrch  of  many  colors  built 
into  the  sky.  Now  the  idea  rainbow  foreshortened ,  as 

if  seen  obliquely,  if  not  im©)ving  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
is  certainly  a  philosophical)  absurdity. 

I  shall  therefore  eMfeavor  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  general  ]^rmMple  on  which  the  rainbow  image  is 
formed  in  thp(pye  by  means  of  the  drops  of  falling  rain, 
without  any  ^graving  to  illustrate  it,  though  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  at  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  I  only  ask 
the  reader  to  imagine  himself  to  be  looking  out  at  the  door 
towsh^.  the  east  on  a  summer  afternoon,  just  after  a  shower 
aspassed  over,  and  the  cloud  lies  in  the  eastern  sky,  while 
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the  sun  has  just  come  into  view,  breaking  through  the 
clouds  in  the  west. 

In  the  shower-cloud  in  the  east  the  rain  is  still  falling ; 
the  sky  in  that  quarter  is  full,  in  fact,  of  falling  drops.  As 
the  rays  of  the  sun  enter  these  drops,  they  are  at  first  re¬ 
fracted  at  the  surface  where  they  enter,  and  are  partially 
separated  into  their  component  portions.  When  they  reach 
the  back  side  of  the  drop,  some  of  them  strike  it  at  such  an 
angle  that  they  are  reflected  by  the  inner  side  of  that  sur¬ 
face,  just  as  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  surface  of  water  in  a  tumbler,  as  has  already  been 
explained.  The  reflected  light,  then  passing  out  on  the 
front  part  of  the  drop — that  is,  on  the  side  toward  the  stm, 
the  same  by  which  it  entered — is  there  refracted  more,  and 
the  rays  then  come  back  toward  the  west  again,  those  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  various  colors  being  separated  from  each 
other,  and  diverging  more  and  more  widely  as  they  pass 
through  the  air.  vCj 

Now  one  would  suppose  that,  this  beii^the  state  of 
the  case,  the  whole  air  would  be  filled  w^tSNhese  radiating 
colors,  or,  rather,  with  the  different  fr^Sations  capable  of 
producing  these  different  colors,  tfftiOhat  is  the  fact.  But 
it  is  proved  by  the  most  exact ^n&qn-ofound  mathematical 
calculations  that  any  individual-  ’drop  must  be  in  a  certain 
precise  and  determinate  A^§4tion  in  reference  to  the  ob¬ 
server  in  order  to  sei^djtiw ray s  of  any  particular  color — 
the  green,  for  examj^i^-to  his  eye ;  and  that  all  the  drops 
which  are  in  the  ^a^ie  relative  position  will  send  the  same 
rays  to  him;  those  which  are  in  the  same  relative  po¬ 
sition  are  tjC^e  which  come  in  the  range  of  a  circle  of 
which  t^5>oint  opposite  to  his  eye,  in  relation  to  the  sun, 
is  tlietcemre — that  is,  the  point  determined  by  a  line* drawn 
frO^tVe  sun,  through  the  position  of  his  eye,  to  the  cloud, 
^us,  if  a  drop  at  a  certain  distance  above  that  point  sends 
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a  green  ray — or,  more  strictly,  a  green-producmg  ray — to 
his  eye,  all  the  other  drops  in  the  range  of  a  great  circle 
drawn  at  the  same  distance  from  the  central  point  above 
named  will  do  the  same.  But,  as  the  sun  is  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  the  central  point  of  this  circle,  which  is  the  point  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  to  the  sun,  must  be  below  it,  and,  of  course, 
less  than  half  the  circle  will  come  upon  the  sky ;  but  all 
the  drops  which  come  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre 
in  that  portion  of  the  circle  which  has  rain-drops  in  it  will 
send  green  rays  to  the  eye. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  an  eye  in  any  given  position  is 
in  the  range  of  the  green  rays  from  any  drop  in  the  cloud, 
it  would  be  out  of  the  range  of  its  yellow  or  its  blue  rays, 
and  that  the  drops  which  would  send  these  rays  to  his  eye 
would  be  for  the  one  color  above,  and  for  the  other  below 
the  one  which  sent  him  green-producing  light.  Each  of 
these,  too,  would  have  its  circular  band  of  drops  formed 
of  all  those  that  were  at  the  same  distance  ijrap  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  with  themselves,  all  of  which  w^m  take  effect 
in  sending  those  component  parts  of  tfc<^olar  ray  to  the 
eye,  which  would  produce  there  tli^Csensations  of  their 
color.  Thus,  while  the  whole  sk*Ms  filled  with  falling 
drops,  each  of  which  is  sendin^th€  same  diversified  radia¬ 
tions  in  precisely  the  same  i©nner,  only  those  radiations 
of  any  particular  color  wo^l  reach  the  eye  of  an  observer 
in  any  one  place  whiqh^Ae  from  drops  within  the  range 
of  a  circle  drawn  at^certain  distance  from  the  point  op¬ 
posite  to  his  eye^^Tthus  would  be  produced  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  concan££jc  colored  bands. 

Of  course,  if  he  moves  his  position,  he  brings  himself 
into  a  <^jN?sponding  range  of  radiation  from  a  new  set  of 
drop^  ajftt  so  changes  the  position  of  the  rainbow  in  the 
cW9^  In  other  words,  he  forms  the  rainbow  for  himself, 
forever  he  stands,  out  of  the  light  coming  from  the  drops 
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which  are  in  the  right  position  in  relation  to  the  place  of 
his  eye.  As  he  moves,  he  carries  the  apparent  place  of  the 
rainbow  with  him,  and  two  persons  standing  side  by  side 
see  different  bows  in  this  sense,  namely,  that  the  rays  that 
produce  the  image  in  their  organs  of  vision  respectively  do 
not  come  from  the  same  drops  in  the  sky,  and  the  bows  are 
not  seen  in  the  same  position.  It  would  perhaps  be  too 
jnuch  to  say  that  they  do  not  see  the  same  bow  in  any 
sense,  as  the  question  in  what  the  identity  of  a  rainbow 
really  consists  is  one  which  might  very  naturally  give  rise 
to  great  difference  of  opinion. 

It  is,  however,  at  any  rate,  perfectly  sure  that  the  rain¬ 
bow  is  not  an  object  real  and  fixed  upon  the  cloud — one 
which  we  look  at  as  we  do  at  the  cloud  itself,  or  at  the 
moon,  or  a  star.  As  a  real  existence,  having  the  form  and 
appearance  which  it  presents  to  our  vision,  it  is  an  illusion. 
It  exists  only  in  the  eye  of  the  one  who  looks  upon  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  many  things  which  we  are  a»t  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  external  objects  having  a  real  exi^Hnoe,  or  as 
qualities  of  external  objects,  are,  in  reality  as  or  sensa¬ 
tions  in  us.  This  truth  applies  to  the  impressions  of  the 
other  senses,  such  as  the  hearing,  thqrfifcste,  and  the  smell, 
as  well  as  to  the  sight.  The  wordsQjyletness  and  saltness, 
for  example,  denote  sensations, of  course,  there  can  be 
no  sensation  of  any  kind  in  sugar  or  salt.  There  can  only 
be  that  in  them  which  ^fixes  these  sensations  on  the 
tongue  which  tastes  t^|H? 

It  is  evidently  ^riQregard  to  all  the  impressions  made 
upon  our  senses,  ^HExternal  objects  communicate  some 
form  of  force^rour  organs  by  which  certain  sensations 
are  awake 
and  can'i^S 

Und^stood  in  this  way,  it  is  obviously  true,  as  Law- 
rencwUid,  that  there  is  no  image  in  the  mirror,  no  bow  in 


u 

ikpned  in  our  minds,  but  these  sensations  do  not 
►exist  in  the  objects  themselves. 


o: 
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the  cloud,  no  arch  in  the  sky,  no  green  or  gold  in  the  dew, 
no  color  in  the  grass  or  the  flowers,  no  sweetness  in  sugar, 
no  fragrance  in  the  rose,  no  sound  in  the  bell,  and  no 
warmth  in  the  fire,  but  only  phenomena  taking  place  in 
the  external  objects  which  have  power  to  cause  those  sen¬ 
sations  in  a  living  being. 

The  conversation  between  Lawrence  and  John,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  dinner  at  the  Palais  Royal,  was  re¬ 
sumed  after  dinner.  Flippy  was  quite  interested  in  such 
portions  of  it  as  he  could  understand,  and  that  evening  at 
tea  he  put  his  knowledge  to  the  very  questionable  use  of 
playing  a  joke  upon  his  mother.  Just  as  they  were  ready 
to  leave  the  table,  he  took  some  sugar  out  of  the  sugar- 
bowl  with  a  spoon,  and,  wetting  his  finger,  touched  a  little 
to  his  tongue. 

“Why,  mother,”  said  he,  “there’s  no  taste  in  this  sugar!” 

“No  taste  !”  repeated  his  mother,  surprised. 

“  No,  mother,”  said  he ;  then  he  tasted  it  ag4in. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  his  mother;  and,  t^j^g  the  spoon 
from  his  hand,  she  tasted  it  herself,  veryQ&intily,  as  if  she 
expected  that  it  would  taste  like  She  found,  how¬ 

ever,  that  it  was  good,  sweet  sugarQ 

“  Why,  what  do  you  meam  Slippy  ?”  she  said.  “  This 


is  (g)Nmuch  taste  in  it  as  in  any 
y,  “  the  taste  is  not  in  the  sugar, 


sugar  is 
sugar.” 


No,  mother,”  said 


.  v" 


eized  his  cap  and  ran  off,  leaving  his 
th  his  having  played  a  joke  upon  her, 
his  ingenuity  and  fun. 


mse  he  has  got  from  Mr.  Wollaston,” 


urning  to  Mr.  Gray  with  a  smile,  “I’ll  engage.” 
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Light  tends  always  to  move  in  right  lines  in  proceeding 
from  its  source.  There  are,  however,  two  very  striking  and 
marked  modes  by  which  it  is  deflected  or  turned  from  its 
course.  The  first  is  called  reflection,  and  the  second  re¬ 
fraction. 

When  the  light,  in  its  progress,  falls  upon  a  liquid  or  a 
solid  surface  that  is  opaque ,  a  portion  of  it — sometimes  a 
very  large  portion  of  it — rebounds,  as  it  were.  This  is 
called  reflection.  When  it  falls  upon  any  transparent  liq¬ 
uid  or  solid,  it  passes  in ;  but,  except  when  it  enters  per¬ 
pendicularly,  it  is  bent  somewhat  out  of  its  direct  course 
in  entering,  and  also  again  in  emerging  on  th&wrfher  side, 
if  it  does  emerge.  Thus  we  may  say,  in  gene  Ml  terms,  that 
Reflection  is  the  turning  back  of  a  rajpor  light,  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  ray,  in  falling  upon  a  surfq^which  does  not  al¬ 
low  it,  or  the  whole  of  it,  to  pass  (jn/mgh ;  while 

Refraction  is  the  bending  orfkray  of  light,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  in  entering  and  leaving- substance  which  does  allow 
it,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  pass  tjij^ugh. 

Probably  many  of  ^^readers  of  this  book  may  have 
known  this  before^ they  may  also  know  some  other 
things  that  I  am^afrmit  to  state,  especially  those  in  respect 
to  reflection. ^^Sjr&eed,  some  of  these  facts  have  already 
been  refenMftvto  in  a  preceding  chapter.  But,  even  if  you 
know  cd^^m  facts  individually  and  separately,  it  is  a  great 
advan^ge  to  have  them  brought  together  and  stated  in  a 
^Qiatic  manner,  so  as  to  show  them  in  their  relations 
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to  each  other,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  connect  what  would 
otherwise  he  isolated  facts  into  one  systematic  and  harmo¬ 
nious  whole. 

To  know  facts  separately,  without  any  understanding  of 
their  connection  with,  and  bearing  upon  each  other,  or  of 
the  general  principles  which  they  individually  exemplify, 
and  to  act  only  upon  knowledge  lying  in  that  form  in  the 
mind,  is  called  empiricism  /  but  when  the  same  facts  are 
arranged  in  systematic  order,  so  that  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  the  general  principles  which  they  severally 
exemplify,  are  brought  to  view,  the  knowledge  becomes 
scientific .  Accordingly,  in  what  I  am  about  to  state  in  re¬ 
spect  to  reflection  is  intended  to  arrange  in  your  minds  in 
a  somewhat  scientific  manner  facts  most  of  which,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  of  which,  you  already  know  in  an  empirical  man¬ 
ner. 

When  any  opaque  surface  is  plane,  smooth,  and  highly 
polished,  so  that  all  the  portions  of  it  on  wlmjh  the  light 
strikes  present  themselves  to  the  rays  at  ti&same  angle, 
each  ray  is  reflected  in  the  same  mannmwtnat  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  law,  and,  after  reflecttf&p,  they  all  proceed 
in  the  same  directions  in  relationJQ&ach  other  as  before, 
though  in  relation  to  surroundiiigj^qjects  the  direction  of 
the  whole  beam  is  turned.  /4S 


iSit 


The  consequence  is,  tha^jght  so  reflected  enters  the  eye 
precisely — in  respect  t<  i.%  character  and  constitution  of 
the  beam — as  if  it  MjPnot  been  reflected,  only  it  comes 
from  another  dife&bbn ;  the  object  from  which  it  comes 
of  course  appear^of  its  proper  form  and  size,  and  only 
seems  to  beJo^fnother  place. 

This  what  takes  place  when  we  see  any  thing  re¬ 

flected^^,  plane  mirror.  The  engraving  represents  the 
couk^  of  the  rays  of  light  in  such  a  case,  taking  those  em- 
<mis^ng  from  one  point,  namely,  the  tip  of  the  flame,  for  an 
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example.  The  light  radiates  from  this  point,  of  course,  in 
all  directions,  though  only  the  portion  of  it  which  ultimate¬ 
ly  reaches  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  represented  by  lines 
in  the  drawing.  This  portion  diverges  as  it  leaves  the 
point  of  the  flame  till  it  strikes  the  glass,  which  is  seen 
edgewise  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  then,^fter  reflec¬ 
tion,  continues  to  diverge  just  as  before,  on  ^gotfnt  of  the 
fact  that  the  glass  being  plane,  every  rnrt%jts  reflected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  whole  penqil/Sp beam  continues 
its  course,  after  reflection,  without  ^Cratnge,  except  in  its 
general  direction ;  and  as  the  im&gj) m  the  eye  of  the  ob¬ 
server  is  determined  by  the  c^yacter  of  the  rays  as  they 
enter  his  eye ,  the  tip  of  the  J^mp  flame  will  appear  as  if  it 
was  situated  as  far  behm^Xlie  glass  as  it  is  in  reality  be¬ 
fore  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  |hd  slime  with  every  other  point,  both  in 
the  flame  itself, ^n8nn  all  the  parts  of  the  candle  and  the 
candlestick,  aMJmigh,  to  prevent  confusion,  those  from  only 
one  poin  represented  in  the  engraving,  and  of  those 
issuing  wfcfei  that  point,  only  that  small  portion  are  drawn 
which  ultimately  reach  the  observer’s  eye. 

The’  engraving  thus  fails  to  represent  the  facts  as  they 
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are  in  two  respects :  first,  it  shows  an  image  behind  the 
glass,  when  in  fact  there  is,  in  reality,  no  such  image  there ; 
what  is  meant  to  be  shown  is  that  the  rays  enter  the  eye 
just  as  if  there  were  such  an  image ;  and,  secondly,  the  il¬ 
lumination  from  one  radiant  point  only  is  shown,  and  of 
those  only  that  portion  that  finally  enter  the  eye,  while  in 
reality  the  rays  proceed  in  every  direction ,  both  from  that 
point  and  from  every  other,  those  from  each  point  crossing 
those  from  every  other  point — every  where — and  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  intersections,  wdiich  it  would  be  impossible  to  rep¬ 
resent  in  any  drawing.  Indeed,  the  case  presents  to  our 
conceptions  phenomena  so  marvelous,  that  if  we  consider 
every  ray  as  a  distinct  and  independent  undulation,  we  can 
hardly  picture  to  our  minds  such  a  maze  of  crossings  and 
interminglings,  made  without  disturbance  or  confusion,  as 
a  possibility. 

If,  instead  of  a  silvered  glass,  forming  a  proper  mirror,  a 
plate  of  plain  glass  were  to  be  used,  the  effrA  would  be 
substantially  the  same.  It  would,  in  fact^^  exactly  the 
same  if  proper  precautions  were  taken  t<rp*event  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  light  from  the  other  side  ^fQhe  glass  to  mingle 
with  and  confuse  that  which  v^Fe^ected,  or,  rather,  to 
mingle  and  confuse  the  two  ^s<W  of  images  which  they 
would  respectively  form  on  th0fetina  of  the  eye.  The  sev¬ 
eral  rays  of  light  would  n<2)  confuse  or  disturb  each  other 
at  all  on  their  passage,  through  the  air.  Each  would  pur¬ 
sue  its  own  way  unij^^ded  by  the  rest,  and  each  set  would 
form  its  own  ims^geMi  the  retina.  It  is  only  the  mind  that 
would  be  confgsed  in  its  efforts  to  separate  and  distinguish 
the  images. 

If,  no^C^he  reflecting  plate  of  glass,  instead  of  being 
plane  uniform  throughout  its  whole  surface,  were  to 
b^imken  up,  and  the  fragments  thrown  in  confusion  into 
yalket,  it  is  evident,  as  was  briefly  explained  in  the  chap- 
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ters  on  spectres  and  ghosts,  that  the  image  seen  in  the  frag¬ 
mentary  surfaces  would  be  divided,  and  the  portions  va¬ 
riously  dispersed;  for  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  glass, 
being  inclined  to  each  other,  would  form  different  angles 
with  the  rays  incident  upon  them,  and  would  reflect  them 
differently,  and  thus  a  mass  of  confused  and  disjointed 
gleamings  would  be  the  result. 

If,  instead  of  being  broken  into  fragments  of  sensible 
size,  the  glass  were  to  be  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  the 
particles  would  still  reflect  the  light  falling  upon  them,  but 
the  rays  would  be  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion,  and, 
instead  of  producing  any  distinct  images  in  the  eye,  or 
even  distinct  portions  of  images,  they  would  only  produce 
the  impression  of  a  general  white  light. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  manner  in  wThich  the  sensa¬ 
tion  comes  to  us  from  any  white  substance.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  surface  is  such  that  it  takes  up  the  light  that 
falls  upon  it,  and  reflects  it  to  our  eyes  in  a  coiAsed  med¬ 
ley  of  beams  that  can  form  no  image  on  the  r Aina,  but 
only  produce  a  general  luminous  effect.  /-Qsr 

If,  however,  we  contrive  by  artificmlQpeans  to  smooth 
and  polish  any  white  surface,  as  tl(3t  of  marble,  for  in¬ 
stance,  wTe  can  impart  to  it  the  p<^jjr\)f  faintly  and  indis¬ 
tinctly  reflecting  an  image — thesis,  by  the  process  of  pol¬ 
ishing,  we  form  among  the  p^ticles  so  many  faces  lying  in 
the  same  plane,  that  by  th©)  combined  effect  they  throw  a 
sufficient  number  of  nwSCpeoming  from  any  object  near,  in 
a  regular  manner/TcWhe  eye,  to  form  an  image  distinct, 
perhaps,  in  its^  general  features,  but  faint,  on  account  of 
these  rays  beVn^mingled  with  others  coming  in  confusion 
.  from  the  tfd&kfles  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane. 

This,  is  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
sens^tjdji  of  whiteness  is  formed  in  our  organs  of  vision, 
irnce  that  appears  white  reflects  the  light  that  falls 
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upon  it  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner,  so  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  no  image  regularly  re¬ 
flected,  but  only  a  general  impression  of  light. 

But  some  surfaces,  which  have  such  a  constitution  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  disposition  of  their  particles  that  they  can  only 
reflect  the  light  that  falls  upon  them  in  a  confused  and  ir¬ 
regular  manner,  seem  to  have  in  them  some  mysterious 
power  of  making  a  selection  among  the  rays  thus  falling, 
and,  while  a  portion  are  reflected,  the  others  disappear.  It 
is  customary  to  say  that  they  are  absorbed — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  case  of  green  leaves  and  grass,  for  instance,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  white  light  from  the  sun  falls  upon  them,  but  is  not 
reflected  as  ichite  light .  Of  the  seven  primary  colors  of 
which  the  white  light  is  composed,  all  but  the  green  are 
in  some  way  apparently  suppressed  ar  extinguished.  The 
green  is  reflected,  and,  coming  to  our  eyes,  produces  there 
the  sensation  of  green.  So  we  say  the  grass  is  green. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  important  and  curious  question  wdiat 
becomes  of  the  rays  which  disappear.  The^Cix^  said  to 
be  absorbed — that  is,  that  they  enter  in  sonl^Way  into  the 
leaves  or  the  grass,  and  remain  there,  jp  light,  whether 
we  can  correctly  picture  it  to  our  mibWas  a  vibratory  or 
undulatory  motion  or  not,  is  un^ymedly  the  action  of 
some  form  or  some  kind  of  fonfe,  and  the  prevailing  idea 
among  scientific  men  is  thatSmat  portion  of  this  force 
which  represents  green  ^vtiirned  back  from  the  grass- 
blade,  or  the  leaf  of  ^^tfee,  into  the  air,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  enters  th^t©iues  of  the  plant,  and  is  there  con¬ 
verted  into  some  Wier  of  the  numerous  forms  of  hidden 
force  which  isI>$^Tays  in  action  among  the  molecules  or 
atoms  of  aj^wbstances,  and  on  which  the  properties  of  the 
substanc^and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  depend. 

It  isjfche  same  with  all  the  other  colored  substances  ex¬ 
isting^!?  nature  or  produced  by  art.  They  have  the  power 
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of  absorbing  all  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  them  except 
that  portion  which  forms  the  color  which  they  present  to 
the  eye.  And  this,  as  was  stated  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  is  the  philosophy  of  color. 

In  respect  to  the  regular  and  systematic  reflection  which 
is  produced  from  smooth  and  polished  surfaces,  if  the  sur¬ 
faces  are  plane ,  the  rays  are  reflected,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  relative  condition 
in  respect  to  each  other  is  not  changed.  The  whole  beam 
is  turned  out  of  its  course,  it  is  true,  but  without  any 
change  in  its  internal  constitution,  and  the  image  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing  in  the  eye  is  not  changed  in  its 
form  or  in  its  magnitude,  but  only  in  its  apparent  place. 
When  the  reflecting  surface  is  not  plane,  but  is  of  some 
other  regular  mathematical  form,  as,  for  example,  when  it 
is  concave,  convex,  cylindrical,  or  conical,  the  rays  are  re¬ 
flected  with  regularity,  so  as  to  form  images  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye ;  but  these  images  are  enlarged,  or  dhninished, 
or  changed  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  of  the 

surface  in  modifying  the  directions  of  therms  in  respect 
to  each  other.  The  eye,  it  must  alwawsye  remembered, 
can  take  cognizance  of  the  rays  onhryhen  they  enter  it, 
and  is  wholly  unconscious  of  any  clijyjge  of  direction  which 
they  may  have  been  subjected  toysn  their  passage. 

There  is  a  very  curious  ]^gce  of  apparatus,  called  the 
magic  telescoj)e,  which  seidQk  admirably  to  illustrate  this 
principle. 

There  is  a  stand*  with  a  concealed  channel  passing 
through  it,  in  wlgcf^small  square  pieces  of  looking-glass 
are  fixed  at  airei&s  of  45°,  one  at  each  end.  Above  these 
ends  are  twiCSip right  tubes  which  have  the  appearance 
only  of  supple  supports,  though  they  are  really  hollow. 
Upom^ach  of  these  supports  are  two  short  tubes,  like  tele¬ 
scope  Tubes,  with  an  open  space  between  them.  In  each 
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of  these  tubes  is  a  piece  of  looking-glass  like  those  below, 
and  they  are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  at  an  angle,  that 
light  from  any  object — a  candle,  for  instance,  or  a  finger, 
or  a  key — placed  in  front  of  one  of  the  tubes,  is  reflected 
down  into  the  channel  in  the  stand,  thence  ak&g  the  chan¬ 
nel,  and  up  through  the  other  tube  to  th^^ye  of  the  ob¬ 
server.  A  big  stone,  then,  or  any  otM!vobject  perfectly 
opaque,  may  be  placed  in  the  open  ^§@^e  between  the  two 
tubes,  and  a  person  looking  throi^ft  can  see  the  candle  or 
the  key  apparently  through  Ajn&J&tone,  by  means  of  the 
light  which  is  carried  do wrQh rough  the  stand  by  the  re¬ 
flectors.  The  eye  of  the@>server  takes  cognizance  of  the 
rays  as  they  enter  tW^e,  and  judges  of  the  position  of 
the  object  from  whiM^uiey  proceed  solely  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  tl(cr^come  in  thus  entering. 

And  so  it>  igyn  all  cases.  By  means  of  reflectors  of  va¬ 
rious  math^htical  forms,  the  course  and  relative  direction 
of  anyj&$s  can  be  changed  in  almost  any  conceivable  man¬ 
ner,  iiiKh  made  to  enter  the  eye  in  any  condition,  as  to  di- 
and  power,  that  the  experimenter  may  please ;  and 
^ynatever  may  be  the  surface  which  reflects  any  light,  if  it 
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is  of  a  regular  and  mathematical  form,  the  precise  effect 
which  it  will  produce  upon  the  rays,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  will  enter  the  eye  after  reflection,  can  be  cal¬ 
culated,  and  the  kind  of  image  which  will  be  formed  ascer¬ 
tained  beforehand.  Sometimes  the  image  is  diminished, 
sometimes  it  is  magnified ;  sometimes  it  is  multiplied,  and 
sometimes  it  is  reversed.  The  latter  takes  place  when  the 
rays  are  made  to  cross  each  other  before  they  form  the 
image  on  the  retina,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  image  of  a 
candle  formed  upon  a  screen  in  a  dark  room,  after  the  rays 
cross  each  other  in  passing  through  a  very  small  orifice. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  reflection  of  light  in  mirrors 
of  various  kinds,  in  respect  to  the  conformation  of  the  re- 
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fleeting  surface,  are  very  surprising  and  very  beautiful. 
They  are  all,  however,  the  subjects  of  very  exact,  though 
quite  intricate  mathematical  calculations.  If  the  mirror  is 
convex ,  it  gives  a  diminished  image  of  the  object,  as  you 
see  when  looking  at  your  face  in  the  back  of  the  bowl  of  a 
bright  silver  spoon.  If  concave ,  an  enlarged  image  when 
the  object  is  held  near,  but  a  diminutive  one  if  held  at  a 
greater  distance,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  inside  of  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon. 

If  the  mirror  is  cylindrical  or  conical,  the  image  is  very 
curiously  distorted ;  but  the  distortion  is  all  subject  to  ex¬ 
act  calculation,  which  is  so  certain  in  its  character  that  the 
reverse  effect  can  be  produced  by  calculating  and  drawing 
a  distorted  picture  such  that  when  reflected  it  shall  come 
true. 
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engraving,  where  the  drawing  on  the  card  below,  which 
would  Seem  to  be  a  wholly  unmeaning  scrawl,  is  brought, 
by  reflection  in  a  cylindrical  mirror,  into  a  very  significant 
image. 

The  study  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  reflection  of 
light  from  the  various  geometrical  surfaces  forms  a  branch 
of  mathematical  science  of  a  very  difficult  and  complicated 
character. 
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When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  the  air  through  any 
transparent  medium  which  is  denser  than  air,  as  glass  or 
water,  for  instance,  if  it  enters  and  leaves  the  denser  medi¬ 
um  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  its  course,  it  will  be  rec¬ 
ollected,  is  not  changed  in  its  passage,  but  if  it  enters  or 
leaves  at  any  oblique  angle,  it  is  turned  somewhat  from  a 
straight  course  both  in  entering  and  leaving. 

Now  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  reflection  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  direction  in  which  a  ray  is  reflected  depends 
upon  the  angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  reflected  surface ,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  when  the  surface  is  c\  £nt  rays  of 


any  pencil  or  beam  will  be  reflected  different,  because  the 
curvature  of  the  surface  makes  the  ansd^Jrt  which  the  ray 


is  reflected  different  from  what  it  w<fufd  be  if  the  surface 


was  plane,  and  thus  the  conditiop^mhe  rays  in  relation  to 
each  other  is  very  materially  altered  by  such  reflection. 
Parallel  rays  may  become  ^jhvergent  or  divergent,  and 
divergent  rays  mav  becoufi^  convergent  or  parallel. 


altered 


become 


divergent  rays  mav  becoufi^  convergent  or  parallel. 


It  is  the  same  in  re&p&cj^  to  refraction.  If  the  surface  is 
plane,  so  that  all  tluKpays  entering  it  are  subject  to  refrac¬ 
tion  under  the  ^ape  conditions,  they  are  all  bent  in  the 
same  manney  g^ncf  if  they  at  last  enter  the  eye  and  form  an 
image,  the  jjfi^hge  is  not  changed  in  any  thing  except  in  ap¬ 
parent  ^tfQfetion  from  which  the  rays  forming  it  come  to 
the  eyte. 


Lining  it  come  to 


JEfe  is  what  happens  when  we  look  at  an  object  seen  ob- 
pely  under  water ;  it  seems  raised  somewhat,  but  is  not 
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altered  in  shape.  In  the  experiment  of  the  bent  pole,  for 
example,  the  part  which  is  beneath  the  water  seems  bent 
upward,  but  not  otherwise  altered — that  is,  the  rays  of 
light  being  all  refracted  in  coming  out  of  the  water,  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  their  relative  positions,  but  only  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  whole  system  enters  the  eye,  the 
submerged  pole  is  altered  in  position  only,  and  not  in 
shape. 

Of  course,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  forms  of 
curved  surfaces,  nor  to  the  changes  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  different  beams  and  pencils  of  light  falling 
upon  them,  the  phenomena  resulting  both  from  reflection 
and  refraction  are  infinite  in  number  and  variety.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  subject  fully,  in  all  its  possible  ramifications, 
must,  of  course,  transcend  the  power  of  the  human  mind ; 
for  the  circle  of  phenomena  widens  and  expands  in  every 
direction,  and  the  facts  run  into  an  infinity  of  complicated 
details,  where,  of  course,  the  finite  powers  of  ^he  human 
mind  can  not  follow  them.  The  study  has,  kmvever,  been 
carried  very  far  by  mathematical  opticiar^Rhid  the  inves¬ 
tigations  which  they  have  made,  and  tb&S&ngravings  which 
have  been  executed  to  illustrate  tl^^psults,  fill  volumes. 
It  would  not  be  possible,  in  sucl&j  work  as  this,  to  give 
even  a  summary  of  these  resullsS^ 

There  is,  however,  both  ijjNrre  case  of  reflection  and  re¬ 
fraction,  a  simple  gene^&Kfrmciple  on  which  all  these  re¬ 
sults  depend,  and  wbi0  it  is  important  that  every  one 
should  have  in  miim^  This  principle  is  in  each  case  the 
key  to  all  the  pb^Cbmena,  however  complicated,  and  it  en¬ 
ables  us,  if  w-^^sess  it,  to  understand  a  great  many  won¬ 
derful  eflfe&J^taking  place  every  day  around  us  which 
would  be  otherwise  mysterious  and  unintelligible.  I  shall 
ex]  ese  two  principles  as  well  as  I  can,  first  in  com 

mojQJa 


anguage,  and  then  give  the  mathematical  expression 

L 
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of  them,  which  we  shall  see  is  far  more  definite  and  pre¬ 
cise. 

In  the  case  of  reflection,  then,  the  light  rebounds,  as  it 
were,  in  a  manner  almost  precisely  analogous  to  the  re¬ 
bounding  of  a  ball.  If  it  comes  to  any  surface  in  a  sloping 
direction  on  one  side,  it  goes  off*  in  a  precisely  equally  slop¬ 
ing  direction  on  the  other  side.  If  a  boy  standing  before 
a  wall  throws  his  ball  squarely  against  it,  it  comes  back 
squarely  toward  him.  If  he  throws  it  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion  upward,  so  that  it  strikes  the  wall  above  him,  it  re¬ 
bounds  upward,  or  tends  so  to  rebound,  in  a  line  of  direc¬ 
tion  pointing  as  much  above  as  the  line  of  direction  of  its 
approach  was  from  below.  It  is  true  that  the  weight  of 
the  ball — that  is,  the  influence  of  gravitation — immediately 
begins  to  turn  it  from  its  upward  course,  and  soon  brings 
it  back  to  the  ground.  In  the  actual  rebounding ,  however, 
as  produced  by  the  simple  elasticity  of  the  ball,  the  obliq¬ 
uity  is  equal  on  each  side  of  the  point  on  ^yhic*h  the  ball 
impinges.  Jo 

It  is  the  same  with  light.  The  ray^jKJVes  off  from  the 
point  in  the  mirror  where  it  strike^ij^a  direction  just  as 
far  on  one  side  as  it  came  to  it  tffiNfagb  other.  This  princi¬ 
ple  has  already  been  stated,  some  extent  explained, 

in  the  chapter  on  “  Spectres  jQl  Ghosts,”  where  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  it  was  to  be  spjara&lly  observed.  The  language, 
however,  in  which  !  here  stated  it  is  very  vague, 

and  does  not  givg  (CVe  law  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
The  mathematic^ljfetatement  is  much  more  fixed  and  de¬ 
terminate.  '^jGpray,  in  coming  to  the  mirror,  is  called  the 
incident  in  leaving  the  mirror,  after  reflection,  it  be¬ 

comes,  reflected  ray .  The  obliquity  of  its  course  in 
coming* is  called  the  angle  of  incidence ,  which  is  the  angle 
m^^^by  the  line  of  this  course  with  a  line  perpendicular 
^  the  reflecting  surface.  The  obliquity  of  its  course  in 
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departing  is  called  the  angle  of  reflection.  It  is  the  angle 
formed  by  the  line  of  this  course  and  the  same  perpendic¬ 
ular. 

The  law,  then,  as  stated  mathematically,  is, 

That  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence, 

Which  is  only  a  more  definite  and  precise  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  ray  moves  off  from  the  point  in  the  mirror 
where  it  strikes  in  a  direction  just  as  far  on  one  side  as  it 
comes  to  it  on  the  other. 

The  diagram  illustrates  this  very  clearly.  S  S  is  the  re¬ 
flecting  surface ;  I  o  the  course 
of  the  incident  ray,  and  R  o  the 
course  of  the  same  ray  after  re¬ 
flection.  The  line  op  being  the 
perpendicular,  I  op  becomes  the 
-g  angle  of  incidence,  ancl^A  o  R  the 

-  law  of  kefleotion.  angle  of  reflection.  ^j*e*law  is, 

that  in  all  cases,  and  whatever  may  be  tbs^firection  in 
which  the  ray  I  o  comes,  the  line  o  Rppto  which  it  is 
turned  by  reflection,  will  always  be  sjrahr  that  |;oR  shall 
be  equal  to  p  o  I.  (  )  ' 

If  this  law  is  once  understoadS^nd  made  familiar,  you 
will  always  see  at  once  liow^rays  will  be  reflected  from 
any  surface  the  form  and (gjSracter  of  which  you  know. 
If  the  ray  comes  to  th^^’face  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
it,  it  will  be  reflectedQJbck  in  the  same  line.  If  it  comes 
on  either  side  of  thVperpendicular,  it  will  be  reflected  back 
with  the  samejregree  of  obliquity  on  the  other  side. 

The  actio^ftfliich  takes  place  in  accordance  with  this 
law,  in  ^^case  of  a  concave  mirror,  with  light  falling 
upon  ifcVn  one  particular  way,  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the 
emmi^iifg  on  the  following  page. 

dP  le  point  o  being  the  centre  of  the  curvature  of  the 
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REFLECTION  FROM  A  CONOAYE  SURFACE. 

mirror,  every  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  mirror  will  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the 
surface.  Of  course,  rays  coming  from  any  point  to  the 
mirror  outside  those  lines  will  be  reflected  inside  them,  as 
is  seen  in  the  upper  ray  from  the  candle  B,  which,  after  re¬ 
flection,  must  go  to  the  point  b,  making  the  angle  of  reflec¬ 
tion  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If  rays,  instead  of 
coming  from  a  near  object  like  B,  come  from  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  one,  the  angles  of  incidence  would  be  gresAr;  and  if 
they  came  from  a  distance  so  great  as  to  nrapltliem  sensi- 
b'y  parallel  as  from  the  sun,  for  exairqjji^ — then  the  lines 
of  incidence  would  be  farther  from  perpendicular  on 
the  outside,  and  those  of  reflectiaa-^Ould  be  farther  on  the 
inside,  so  that  the  rays  would^rm^a  in  a  point  nearer  the 
glass,  as  at  F,  which  is  called^Jife  focus  of  parallel  rays. 

This  example  shows  cl^irly  the  general  principle  on 
which  all  the  calcul^t^m^  in  respect  to  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  reflection^h^ founded.  Every  thing  depends 
upon  the  positioiQjrthe  perpendicular  in  relation  to  the 
incident  ray,*  in  other  words,  the  angle  at  which  the 
incident  raw^hies  to  that  part  of  the  surface  by  which  it 
is  to  be^K^je^ted.  Of  course,  as  the  directions  of  the  com¬ 
ing  rawkOmd  the  forms  of  the  surfaces  may  be  infinitely 
va^^the  special  effects  resulting  are  infinitely  varied 
but  this  one  simple  principle  governs  them  all. 

a9 
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In  the  case  of  refraction — that  is,  the  modifying  of  the 
course  of  a  ray  of  light  in  passing  through  a  transparent 
substance ,  instead  of  being  reflected  from  one  that  is 
opaque — the  law  is  in  itself  equally  simple,  though  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  easily  stated.  The  best  way  for  you 
to  picture  it  to  your  minds  is  perhaps  to  consider  that 
when  a  ray  enters  water,  for  example,  obliquely,  it  has 
the  mass  of  the  water,  or  a  larger  portion  of  it,  in  closer 
proximity  to  it  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  at  the  in¬ 
stant  of  entering  /  or,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  expressed, 
it  comes  sooner  in  contact,  or  more  fully  in  contact  with 
it  on  the  side  toward  which  it  inclines  than  on  the  other 
side. 

What  I  mean  by  this  is  shown  in  the  diagram,  where 


W  w  represents  the  water,  S  S 
the  surfa  II  o  the 


I 


incident  ray.  JSfow,  whatev¬ 
er  may  be  tirefnature  of  the 
force  repr&pnted  by  the  ray 
s  of  lighj^sna  whatever  maybe 
theQiatmn  of  the  water  upon 
ikas  it  passes  into  the  water 
Mt  of  the  air.  it  is  easv  for  us 


point  of  enfqpng,  than  on  the  side  io,from  which  it  is  in- 


Active  force  exerted  by  the  greater  mass  of  water  on 
that  side  at  the  instant  of  entering.  At  any  rate,  this  idea 
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makes  it  very  easy  in  all  cases  to  see  in  what  direction  the 
ray  always  really  bends  in  passing  out  of  a  rare  medium 
into  a  denser  one. 

In  the  converse  case,  namely,  that  of  a  ray  passing  from 
a  dense  medium  into  a  rare  one,  the  effect  is  exactly  the 
converse — that  is,  a  ray  coming  in  the  line  R  o,  into  which 
the  incident  ray  I  o  had  been  refracted,  will,  at  the  instant 
of  its  issuing  from  the  water,  o,  be  held  back ,  as  it  were,  by 
the  superior  influence  over  it  of  the  greater  mass  of  water 
on  the  side  W  that  is  near  enough  to  act  upon  it  at  the 
moment  of  emerging,  than  by  that  on  the  side  w,  and  so 
will  be  drawn  down  into  the  direction  o  I,  which  is  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  as  that  of  the  incident  ray.  Thus  the  action 
of  the  water  on  entering  and  dejDarting  rays  is  equal  and 
reciprocal. 

This  mode  of  stating  the  case  is  very  indefinite  and 
vague,  and  would  be  wholly  unsatisfactory  considered  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  It  helps  us  very  however, 

in  fixing  in  our  minds  the  general  law,  toP!J^isider  that,  in 
passing  from  a  rare  to  a  dense  mediumAjjJbe  ray  is  bent  to 
ward  the  side  where  the  mass  of  tH^-aense  medium  lies 
nearest  to  the  course  it  is  follovffly\ 

Stated  scientifically,  howev^tKe  law  is,  that  the  ray,  in 
passing  from  a  rare  to  a  den^Xnedium,  is  bent  toward  the 
perpendicular  drawn  fropJtlle  point  at  which  it  enters.  In 
passing  from  a  dens^>t^i -rare  one,  it  is  bent  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  to  pre£i^5fy  the  same  extent. 

The  diagram  itt^ady  referred  to  shows  this  very  clearly. 
The  dotted  \h^p)p  represents  the  perpendicular;  I  o  is  the 
incident  j-a^Qntering  the  water  at  o.  Instead  of  going  on 
in  a  sta&!g!ht  course,  as  rejwesented  by  the  dotted  line  o  vy 
it  is  bent  toward  the  perpendicular  into  the  line  o  R.  A 
nsmitted  in  the  contrary  direction — that  is,  from  R 
instead  of  continuing,  when  it  emerges  from  the  water, 
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in  the  same  direction,  is  bent  away  from  the  perpendicular 
and  into  the  line  o  L 

In  almost  all  cases  of  light  passing  from  one  transparent 
medium  into  another  of  a  different  internal  constitution, 
the  ray  is  bent  on  this  principle.  The  effect  in  most  cases 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  difference  of  density  in  the  two 
media,  but  not  always.  There  is  some  mysterious  quality 
or  condition  of  structure,  not  well  understood,  on  which 
the  effect  depends.  The  substance  ordinarily  employed 
for  refracting  light  is  glass,  and  a  glass  formed  with  curved 
surfaces  to  produce  any  of  the  various  effects  which  may 
be  required  is  called  a  lens.  Lenses  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  effect  which  it  is  desired  to  produce.  A 
double  convex  lens,  for  example,  is  convex  on  both  sides. 
Its  effect  upon  parallel  rays,  according  to  the  principle  al¬ 
ready  explained,  namely,  that  the  light  is  bent  toward  the 
side  where  the  largest  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  glass 


comes  nearest  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  towar 


perpen¬ 


dicular  at  the  point  where  it  enters,  is  to  the  rays 

all  inward,  as  we  see  is  the  case  with  a  si^jQ^lass,  which  is 
an  example  of  a  double  convex  lens.  ^ie  °ther  hand, 
the  same  principle,  in  the  case .  of/S\dguble  concave  lens, 
which  is  the  kind  used  for  the  ($^e*giasses  of  near-sighted 
persons,  will  tend  to  spread  tl©  rays  instead  of  drawing 
them  together ;  for  while,  ii  convex  lens,  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  increases  tqip^Dthe  centre,  in  one  that  is  con¬ 
cave  the  thickness  inorenkes  from  the  centre  to  the  circum¬ 
ference,  and  the  is  drawn  away  toward  the  side 

where  the  greaft^  thickness  lies  at  the  point  at  which  it 
enters. 

It  is  ea&jjki  the  same  manner,  for  one  who  has  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  r&ffection  in  mind,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  this 
chap^f^to  see  in  what  way  light  will  be  reflected  from  a 
p^jjsned  surface  in  any  specified  position  or  of  any  speci- 
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fied  curvature.  He  has  only  to  consider  in  what  way  solid 
bodies ,  impelled  against  such  a  surface,  would  rebound  from 
it.  Thus  a  concave  mirror  acts  to  gather  together  parallel 
rays  falling  upon  it,  just  as  a  shower  of  peas  falling  upon 
the  inner  sides  of  a  saucer  or  a  bowl  would  rebound  to¬ 
ward  the  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  a  convex  mirror  will 
reflect  rays  in  a  divergent  direction,  just  as  peas  falling  in 
a  shower  upon  the  outside  of  a  bowl,  placed  bottom  up¬ 
ward,  would  rebound  away  from  it  in  every  direction. 
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When  a  child  holds  a  buttercup,  in  a  bright  sunny  day, 
under  the  chin  of  another  child,  if  the  light  happens  to 
come  right,  a  slight  yellow  tinge  appears  upon  the  skin 
opposite  to  it. 

There  are  two  explanations  of  this  phenomenon.  One 
is  the  notional,  and  the  other  the  scientific  one. 

The  notional  explanation,  which  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  children,  is,  that  the  child  on  whom  the  exper¬ 
iment  is  performed  “  loves  butter.” 

The  scientific  explanation  is,  that  the  petals  of  the  but¬ 
tercup  having,  in  some  mysterious  way  which  n^one  pre¬ 
tends  to  understand,  the  power  of  separatin^fee  rays  of 
white  light  which  fall  upon  them  from  tlmQsun  into  their 
component  parts,  and  of  absorbing  all  b^pthe  yellow  rays, 
these  yellow  rays  are  reflected  unworn,  and,  falling  upon 
the  chin  at  a  place  somewhat  §heifcered  from  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun,  are  reflected  tj^he  eyes  of  the  children 
looking  on.  This  second  j0Jection  depends  altogether 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  light  shining  upon  the  butter¬ 
cup  and  the  relative  pMtion  of  the  surfaces  on  which  the 
light  shines,  and  i all  on  the  taste  or  inclination  of 
the  subject  of  th^xperiment  in  respect  to  butter. 

This  case  is(^retty  fair  illustration  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  th^K^lonal  and  the  scientifical  explanations  of  the 
taking  place  in  nature  all  around  us  at  all 


3llow  rays,  as  we  call  them — though  we  must  not 
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forget  that  wliat  we  mean  by  this  term  is,  not  that  the 
rays  are  yellow  in  themselves,  but  only  that  they  have  the 
power  of  producing  that  sensation  in  us  when  they  enter 
our  eyes — undergo,  in  the  case  of  the  buttercup  and  the 
chin,  two  reflections  :  one  from  the  petals  of  the  flower,  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  the  other  rays,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  from  the  chin.  Any  color  may  be  thus  reflected  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  and  the  effect  is  more  or  less  distinct  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  second  surface  is  more  or  less  shaded  from  all 
extraneous  light — that  is,  light  coming  to  it  from  other 
sources.  Thus  almost  any  object  held  near  a  red  curtain 
which  the  sun  shines  upon  will  look  red  by  reflected  light. 
In  this  case  the  red  light  from  the  curtain  constitutes  so 
large  a  portion  of  all  the  light  which  the  object  receives 
that  the  reflection  of  it  becomes  visible. 

In  the  same  manner,  all  the  objects  in  an  ordinary  room 
reflect  each  its  own  colored  rays  to  every  part  of  the  room. 
These  rays  mingle  and  blend  with  each  othq^4n  passing 
through  the  air,  and  if  we  hold  up  a  sheejTW  paper  as  a 
screen,  they  all  fall  upon  it  together,  in  ^Qhbination  with 
the  white  light  of  the  sun,  so  that  th^^aper  reflects  only 
a  mingled  and  general  light  to  owi<Oes.  But  if  a  lens  is 
interposed  in  a  proper  manner  6eWeen  the  paper  and  any 
group  of  these  objects,  and  all©!  her  light  is  excluded,  then 
the  differently  colored  rays  (0pm  all  these  objects,  and  from 
the  different  parts  of  thora^e  object,  are  made  to  converge, 
and  are  brought  to  a^Kteus,  each  in  its  proper  place,  and  a 
distinct  image  o:fiUhe whole  group  is  formed,  with  all  the 
parts  in  their* n^per  position,  and  of  their  proper  color. 

How  this  effected  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  image 
of  the  the  engraving.  The  rays  from  only  two 

points  and  B)  are  shown,  but  the  same  effect  takes 
pla^vnj  respect  to  the  light  issuing  from  every  other  point 
&tYe  flower.  All  these  rays,  in  passing  through  the  air, 
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are  completely  intermingled,  though  each  one,  wonderful 
as  it  seems,  pursues  its  way  uninterrupted  and  undisturbed 
by  the  rest.  A  screen  held  at  the  place  of  the  lens  would 
receive  them  blended  together,  and  would  reflect  their 
united  light  only  as  a  general  illumination.  But  the  lens 
causes  each  separate  pencil,  coming  from  every  different 
point,  to  converge  each  toward  its  own  centralism.  The 
result  is  that  the  colors  are  all  separated ;  andWMhe  screen 
is  held  in  the  proper  place  to  receive  the^^and  all  light 
from  other  sources  is  excluded,  a  perfG^Qjmage  of  the  lily 
is  formed,  only  it  is  inverted ,  since  thtf^veral  pencils  cross 
each  other  at  o  in  traversing  the  Hons;  those  from  A,  for 
example,  coming  to  a  focus  at  ^ynd  those  from  B  at  b. 

This  experiment  can  be  q0ily  performed  by  means  of 
any  convex  lens,  such  a^Ojreading-glass,  a  sun-glass,  or 
even  one  of  the  glasse§v2ra  pair  of  spectacles  such  as  are 
used  by  elderly  pe^sbW.  Near-sighted  glasses,  being  con¬ 
cave  instead  of  convex,  and  so  causing  the  rays  to  diverge 
instead  of  to  <raStferge,  of  course  will  not  answer. 

The  only  ^fficulty  in  making  this  experiment  perfectly 
successffl^fe  that  of  keeping  all  other  light  except  that 
which^esomes  through  the  lens  away  from  the  screen,  or 
fromNvhatever  serves  as  a  screen,  to  receive  the  image. 
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But  if  you  make  the  experiment  in  the  evening,  and  with 
only  one  lamp  in  the  room,  or,  when  there  are  more  than 
one,  if  they  are  placed  near  together,  and  throw  the  image 
on  the  wall,  or  on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  near  the  wall,  an 
inverted  picture  of  the  flame  or  flames,  of  beautiful  dis¬ 
tinctness,  will  be  formed. 

Images  of  any  other  objects,  as  wTell  as  of  bright  flames, 
can  be  produced  in  this  way,  if  only  all  extraneous  light 
can  be  excluded.  This  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  the  eye. 
The  eye  is  simply  a  space  inclosed,  with  an  opening  in  the 
front  part  of  it,  where  a  double  lens  is  placed  to  receive 
the  light,  all  other  light,  except  the  rays  that  come  through 
the  lens,  being  excluded.  An  image,  then,  of  any  outward 
object  toward  which  the  eye  is  directed,  is  formed  upon  a 
peculiar  membrane  at  the  back  of  it  called  the  retina, , 
which  serves  as  a  screen.  Of  course  the  image  is  invert- 
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ed.  How  it  happens  that  we  see  things  right  side  up 
when  the  picture  that  is  formed  in  the  eye  by  which  we 
see  them  is  upside  down,  is  a  mystery  which  greatly  puz¬ 
zles  the  philosophers. 

If  an  exact  model  of  the  eye  were  made  of  porcelain  and 
glass,  with  a  little  peep-hole  upon  one  side,  so  that  we  could 
look  in,  we  should  see  in  the  interior  of  it,  on  the  back  side, 
a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  picture  of  any  external  scene 
or  object  toward  which  the  opening  in  front  might  be 
turned.  A  great  variety  of  optical  instruments  have  been 
invented  by  man  which  act  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
eye.  There  is  a  lens  to  concentrate  the  rays,  a  screen  to 
receive  the  image,  and  an  inclosure  to  exclude  all  other 
light  except  what  comes  through  the  lens.  There  is  also 
often  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  image,  so  that  the  screen  that 
receives  it  may  be  placed  where  it  may  be  most  conven¬ 
iently  viewed. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  use  of  tl^Apirror  in 
these  cases,  for,  by  reflection  in  it,  the  image  nraybe  thrown 
upon  a  horizontal  screen,  and  in  that  case^Quay  be  looked 
at  from  the  side  that  will  bring  it  righ^sKle  up. 

There  are  many  ways  by  whiclyfcttQe  arrangements  are 
inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  exchiding*rhe  outside  light ;  for, 
in  order  to  produce  the  full  e^S^t,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
light,  except  what  comes  the  objects  to  be  viewed, 
should  be  excluded.  these  instruments  all  take 

their  name  from  the  tan  words  meaning  dark  chamber, 


or,  rather,  chamberdjitfk,  which  words  are  camera  obscura . 


The  following<pjigraving  shows  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  camera  olf^yhra  is  often  made.  The  rays  R,  which  enter 


made  to  converge — that  is,  all  which  come 


m  miyvbne  point  m  the  object  are  made  to  converge, 
Lfc&ey  would  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  box  O,  and  form 
mage  there,  were  it  not  that  they  are  reflected  by  the 


sloping  mirror  M  up  to  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  laid  upon  a 
glass  plate  above,  where  the  observer  can,  if  he  pleases, 
make  a  tracing  with  his  pencil  of  the  picture  tfrar  produce. 

Sometimes  the  inclosure  to  exclude  ligh^yom  the  sides 
consists  of  a  darkened  room.  The  appa^hs,  however,  for 
forming  the  image  in  such  a  case  is  Ss^©tantially  the  same, 
consisting  of  a  lens  to  form  the  yns&e,  and  a  mirror  to  pro¬ 
ject  it  where  it  is  most  con^ment  to  place  the  screen. 
Sometimes  the  entering  rayQare  reflected  in  the  mirror 
first,  and  afterward  passod0jh rough  the  lens.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  all  these  case^MraJb  the  room  should  be  darkened 
by  means  of  shutteii^r  in  some  other  way.  The  appara¬ 
tus  is  usually  fifiep^ into  an  opening  made  in  one  of  the 
shutters,  whilqSJ^ie  others  are  entirely  closed. 

In  order  (c^tvoid  the  inconvenience  of  darkening  a  large 
room  way,  a  small  building,  like  a  summer-house,  is 

some,timfes  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  a  camera 
o&s&^a;  this  is  often  done  in  large  public  gardens  or 
^easure-grounds. 
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Sometimes  a  camera  obscura  is  fitted  up  upon  wheels, 
like  a  traveling  photographic  apparatus,  for  a  show ;  and 
sometimes  in  a  tent,  for  the  use  of  artists ;  only  in  this 
case  it  is  necessary  that  the  tent-cloth  should  be  perfectly 
opaque  and  dark. 


OAMEKA  OBSOTTBA  IN 


The  tent  arrangement  is  attdQled  with  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  can  be  removei^m  place  to  place,  and  can  be 
set  up  in  situations  inaccessible  to  a  wheeled  carriage. 
In  the  engraving  tho^ent  is  open  in  front,  being  drawn 
so  in  order  to  allo^vjLis  to  see  the  interior;  and  the  cloth 
does  not  quite  ♦cfeie  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  we  may 
see  the  supnp@^  In  actual  use  it  ought  to  be  closed  en¬ 
tirely,  ex<^h§^  at  the  opening  in  the  apparatus  at  the  top  to 
admit  ight  which  is  to  form  the  picture. 

Thtyjtyocess  of  photography  consists  simply  of fixing  the 
irr^ge  produced  in  the  camera  obscura.  The  box  used  is 
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essentially  the  same  with  the  one  above  described,  but  the 
paper  on  which  the  image  is  finally  received,  when  all  is 
ready  and  the  picture  is  to  be  taken,  is  made  sensitive  by 
being  covered  with  a  chemical  substance  which  is  affected 
by  the  light. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  optical  instruments, 
greatly  varied  in  their  construction  and  in  the  purposes 
which  they  serve,  which,  however,  all  depend  upon  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  simple  principles  of  reflection  and  refraction 
which  have  been  explained.  To  enter  into  a  description, 
or  even  an  enumeration  of  them,  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  work,  which  is  singly  to  unfold  and  explain 
the  grand  fundamental  principles  that  are  exemplified  in 
the  action  of  light,  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  us  in  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  nature  around  us. 

There  is  one  principle  which  is,  however,  only  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  sense  a  property  of  light,  which  I  must  .explain  be¬ 
fore  closing  this  chapter,  and  that  on  accou^tf  o|  the  great 
interest  which  John  and  Flippy  took  in  ikfiycTin  making  a 
certain  class  of  toys  illustrative  of  it.  A 

The  principle  is  called  the  Persi^t^e  of  Vision.  The 
phrase  denotes  a  certain  properV^V^the  retina  of  the  eye, 
or  of  the  nervous  connection^jet^veen  the  retina  and  the 
mind,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  p£^>erty  of  light  in  relation  to 
these,  by  which  the  imppMion  made  upon  the  mind  does 
not  instantly  cease  wMUhe  image  is  made  to  vanish. 
Thus  a  succession  m$&ery  rapid  flashes  always  appear  to 
us  like  a  continu^djight,  as  the  impression  left  by  one  does 
not  fade  befo^^nother  comes  to  renew  it. 

A  great^fiymy  ingenious  toys  are  constructed  on  this 
principh^N^The  kind  which  principally  struck  Flippy’s  fan¬ 
cy — cnrefiy,  I  suppose,  because  he  could  manufacture  them 
hi^^f— consisted  in  making  two  different  pictures  on  the 
^yo  sides  of  a  card,  and  then,  by  attaching  strings  at  the 
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ends,  and  spinning  the  cards  rapidly  by  means  of  the 
strings,  the  impressions  of  the  two  pictures  would  be  com¬ 
bined  in  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  image  produced  by  one 
not  fading  from  the  mind  before  the  other  came  to  join  it. 
One  of  the  pairs  of  pictures  which  the  boys  thus  made  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  man  on  one  side  brandishing  a  stick,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  pig  running  away.  Thus,  when  the  card  was 
twirled,  you  saw  one  picture  consisting  of  a  man  driving  a 

pig- 

The  boys  made  these  pictures  by  cutting  out  the  figures 
in  black  paper,  and  then  pasting  them  upon  the  cards.  The 
figures  were  not  very  well  shaped,  but  Flippy  said  that 
that  was  no  matter;  they  were  just  as  funny  for  all  that. 

Sometimes  they  drew  the  pictures  with  pen  and  ink,  and 
sometimes  they  painted  them  in  colors.  One  which  they 
drew  consisted  of  an  empty  cage  on  one  side,  and  a  bird, 
which  they  painted  of  a  bright  blue,  on  the  other.  When 
the  card  was  twirled  the  bird  was  seen  in  the  cp(fr^ 

The  scientific  name  for  this  contrivance  is  fifik'Thauma- 
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They  also  painted  spots  of  different  colors  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  cards,  in  order  to  see  what  compound  color 
would  be  produced  in  blending  them  by  the  twirling  of  the 
card.  The  boys  spent  two  whole  days,  during  which  they 
were  confined  within  doors  by  rain,  in  making  a  number 
of  these  cards  of  various  styles  and  patterns.  They  made 
them  to  carry  home  with  them  to  America.  Lawrence 
highly  approved  of  this  amusement.  He  said  that  such 
cards  were  worthy  of  being  regarded  with  special  respect, 
in  view  of  their  being  capable  of  fulfilling  a  double  func¬ 
tion.  They  were  equally  adapted  to  interest  children  as 
amusing  toys,  and  philosophers  as  articles  of  apparatus  il¬ 
lustrating  the  persistence  of  vision. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  RETURN. 

When  at  length  the  time  arrived  for  Lawrence  and  John 
to  set  out  on  their  return  to  America,  John  had  learned  so 
much  about  the  philosophy  of  light,  both  from  the  books 
which  he  had  read  upon  the  subject,  and  from  the  conver¬ 
sations  which  he  had  held  with  Lawrence,  and  he  had, 
moreover,  fixed  so  firmly  in  his  mind  what  he  had  learned 
by  the  notes  of  conversations,  and  the  other  articles  which 
he  had  written  in  his  book,  that  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  subject.  Indeed,  there  were  some  indications,  once 
or  twice,  as  Lawrence  observed,  of  his  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  vanity  and  self-conceit  in  view  of  the  progress  which 
he  had  made. 

After  traveling  slowly  and  by  a  somewk0Sfircuitous 
route  through  France  and  England,  LawreifiSrand  John  ar¬ 
rived  at  length  at  Liverpool,  a  day  or  )efore  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  steamer  in  which  they/teap^taken  passage  for 
America.  The  appointed  day  at^ehgth  arrived,  and  they 
went  on  board  with  the  other  p©sengers,  and  the  steamer 
set  sail. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  wkmraiis  return  voyage  was  made, 
and  the  weather  for  several  days  was  stormy,  and  the  sea 
rough.  On  this  ac^nfnt,  and  also  because  this  was  the  re¬ 
turn  voyage,  tlm  (passengers  were  more  quiet,  and  kept  by 
themselves  ni^Gjrthan  on  the  voyage  out — that  is,  out  as 
the  AmeriMjjfc  call  it,  though  the  English  always  call  the 
voyage  i^vlmerica  the  outward  one,  and  that  from  Amer¬ 
ica  t^^njgland  the  voyage  home.  The  Americans  are  usu- 
all^ynuch  more  quiet,  and  much  less  inclined  to  make  ac- 
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quaintance  with  each  other  on  the  voyage  back  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  at  the  end  of  the  tour,  than  when  crossing  the  ocean 
on  their  way  to  Europe,  at  the  beginning.  They  are  tired 
of  excitement  and  change,  and  their  minds  are  occupied 
with  recollections  of  the  scenes  they  have  visited,  the  pleas¬ 
ures  they  have  enjoyed,  the  vexations  and  disappointments 
which  they  have  suffered,  and  with  thoughts  of  home. 

After  a  time  the  wind  and  the  waves  subsided,  and  Law¬ 
rence  and  John  began  to  come  up  oftener  to  the  deck.  One 
day  when  they  were  sitting  there,  about  noon,  waiting  for 
the  officers  who  were  engaged  at  their  observations  to 
“  make  it  12  o’clock,”  and  for  the  luncheon  bell,  which  they 
knew  would  be  rung  as  soon  as  the  waiters  should  hear 
eight  bells  strike,  John  took  out  his  watch,  and,  finding 
that  it  was  after  twelve  by  it,  he  asked  Lawrence  why  they 
did  not  strike  eight  bells. 

“It  is  after  twelve,”  said  he. 

“ But  you  have  not  got  our  true  time,”  saic\Lawrence. 

“  Yes,”  replied  John,  “  I  set  my  watch  by  jft^snip’s  clock 
this  morning.”  -Qsr 

“Ah  !  that  was  yesterday’s  time,”  ^yLawrence.  “We 
have  run  two  or  three  hundred  nntaTW  the  westward  since 
yesterday,  and  it  will  not  be  tw(fc^  o’clock  here  until  the 
sun  has  had  time  to  come  allppt  distance  from  where  we 
were  when  it  was  noon  ye^rc  lay.” 

John  then  asked  somukwj^stions  about  the  mode  of  mak¬ 
ing  observations  at  Lawrence  said  that  the  midday 

observation  was  rfoy-che  latitude  only,  which  they  deter¬ 
mined  by  the^ajjitude  of  the  sun  at  noon.  The  altitude  of 
the  sun,  whq^t  passes  the  meridian,  varies  from  day  to 
day  for  tfo^une  place,  and  it  also  varies  with  the  distance 
of  thei  jS&we  from  the  equator;  so  that  by  finding  the  alti- 
tufoCw  means  of  the  sextant,  and  looking  in  the  tables, 
particular  latitude  which  gives  that  altitude  on  that 
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day  is  readily  found.  There  are,  however,  several  correc¬ 
tions  to  be  made. 

Lawrence  explained  some  of  these  corrections,  and  there 
was  one — namely,  that  for  refraction ,  as  it  is  called — which 
John  was  much  interested  in,  because  his  studies  in  respect 
to  light  enabled  him  to  understand  it  very  clearly. 

It  seems  that  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  m  passing 
from  the  inter-planetary  space  into  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
are  refracted,  and  thus  bent  downward  more  and  more  in 
passing  through  the  increasing  density  of  it.  This  effect 
is  greatest  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon,  and  it  makes 
the  sun  appear  higher  than  it  actually  is.  In  fact,  it  brings 
his  disk  into  view  before  he  has  really  risen. 


ATMOSthffcffOAT.  REFRACTION. 


This  is  made  plqffijby  the  engraving,  where  the  ray  of 
light  from  the  m  (S),  while  it  is  below  the  line  of  the 
horizon  (H),  is  J^nt  downward  in  passing  through  the  suc¬ 
cessive  po^tjws  of  the  atmosphere  enveloping  the  earth, 
so  as  to  ,¥  te  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  A  as  if  it  real¬ 
ly  p^p^^ded  from  a  higher  point,  and  thus  brings  the  sun 
view  while  it  is  actually  below  the  horizon. 
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The  effect  is  greater  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  continual¬ 
ly  diminishes  with  its  increasing  altitude;  but  the  navi¬ 
gators’  books  contain  a  table  in  which  they  can  find  the 
proper  correction  to  be  made  in  every  case. 

John  was  quite  pleased  to  find  that  he  could  understand 
this  explanation,  and  the  drawing  which  Lawrence  made 
to  represent  it,  so  easily,  and  said,  after  a  moment’s  pause, 
that  he  thought  that  he  had  learned  a  good  deal  about 
light  since  he  had  been  on  that  tour. 

“  Yes,”  said  Lawrence,  “  you  have  indeed.  You  have 
made  an  excellent  beginning.  But  the  field  of  knowledge 
widens  more  and  more  the  farther  we  advance  into  it. 
You  have  learned  a  great  many  of  the  first  principles,  and 
these,  being  fundamental ,  are  of  great  importance.  But 
when  you  go  farther,  and  study  the  construction  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  microscope,  the  telescope,  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern,  the  stereoscope,  and  the  analysis  by  the  spectroscope 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  incandescenjAsubstances, 
however  remote  from  us,  you  will  thinkiw^  what  you 
have  yet  learned  is,  after  all,  very  littkQsr^nd  when  you 
come  to  investigate  the  phenomena^xi0S^mc^‘o^,  and  in¬ 
terference^  and  polarization,  you  x^riy&lmost  conclude  that 
you  know  now  nothing  at  allJ’  vj 

“What  are  all  those  tliing^hny  how  ?”  asked  John. 


“  What  they  call 


tion‘ 


said  Lawrence,  “is  a 


II  iiwu  ^  ^  J.Q  Cu 

change  produced  in  mysterious  *way  in  the  move¬ 

ment  of  rays  of  ligMvwhen  a  very  slender  beam  passes 
through  a  very  rfaiWw  slit  or  opening,  or  by  the  side  of  a 
very  narrow  4oJj^truction,  so  as  to  produce  fringes  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors.  can  see  these  fringes  sometimes,  though 

very  ir^s&Jhrly,  when  you  look  at  a  bright  light  with  your 
eyes  ahpost  shut,  so  as  to  see  it  through  your  eyelashes. 
Tl^mare  ways  of  producing  them  very  regularly  and 
^antifully  on  a  screen  by  means  of  suitable  apparatus, 
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but  to  understand  clearly  how  they  are  produced  requires 
a  great  deal  of  mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  in  some 
way  by  which  the  pulsations  or  vibrations  of  different  rays 
mingle  or  combine  their  actions  so  as  to  produce  new  and 
strange  effects.  Sometimes  two  rays  entirely  neutralize 
each  other,  so  that  two  lights  make  darkness.  This  is 
what  they  call  interference. 

“  As  to  polarization ,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  that  is  more 
difficult  still  to  understand.  It  forms  quite  a  science  by  it¬ 
self,  and  one,  too,  of  a  highly  mathematical  character.  Po¬ 
larized  light  is  light  which  has  been  changed  in  a  certain 
way,  so  that  it  acts  differently  from  light  in  its  ordinary 
state,  and  produces  certain  beautiful  and  very  wonderful 
effects  in  the  microscope,  and  reveals  in  a  marvelous  man¬ 
ner  certain  differences  in  the  internal  constitution  of  dif¬ 
ferent  transparent  substances  which  could  be  discovered 
in  no  other  way. 

“What  they  call  interference,”  continued  Lawrence,  “is, 
as  I  have  already  said,  a  kind  of  combination  ^Tne  waves, 
by  which  the  swell  of  one  is  made  to  cori^^ond  with  the 
hollow  of  another,  as  it  were,  and  so  are  both  extin¬ 
guished.  Imagine  that  you  throw  /r\Qne  into  a  pond  and 
set  in  motion  circles  of  waves,  ^crtnen  suppose  that  an¬ 
other  stone  is  thrown  in  so  asQb  strike  at  precisely  the 
right  instant  to  make  a  seca®  set  of  waves  that  shall  ex¬ 
actly  coincide  with  the^ffig^ftet.  This  would  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  height  of  tfrga!” 

“Yes,”  said  JohiQ^I  admit  that.” 

“But  now,”*^ptinued  Lawrence,  “suppose  the  stone 
were  thrownAOat  the  right  instant  to  make  the  hollows 
of  the  seofoftcset  coincide  with  the  swellings  of  the  first. 
The  two  sfcts  of  impulses  would  then  neutralize  each  other 
— 01 sfmbfere,  as  they  call  it  when  speaking  of  light,  and 
th^vater  would  remain  level.” 
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“  It  could  not  be  done,”  said  J ohn. 

“ True,”  said  Lawrence;  “but  can  it  not  be  imagined?” 

“I  don’t  think  I  can  hardly  imagine  it,”  said  John. 

“Not  even  as  an  illustration?”  said  Lawrence. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  John,  speaking  doubtfully. 

“  You’ll  have  to  imagine  it,”  said  Lawrence,  “  if  you  wish 
to  get  an  idea  of  What  is  meant  by  interference  in  the  case 
of  light.  Besides,  though  you  say  it  would  be  impossible, 
perhaps,  to  do  this  with  waves  of  water,  the  effect  can  be 
produced  exactly  by  a  mechanical  apparatus  to  make  arti¬ 
ficial  representations  of  waves.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  that  apparatus,”  said  John. 

“  At  any  rate,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  it  is  found  that 
rays  of  light,  or  luminous  impulses  following  each  other  in 
a  certain  way,  do  extinguish  each  other.  The  experiments 
are  very  complicated  and  very  curious,  but  they  are  thought 
to  prove  positively  that  light  really  consists  of  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  some  kind  of  undulations  or  waves.^V 

“Do  you  think  they  do  really  prove  thaft^asked  John. 

“  I  think  they  prove  the  existence  kind  of  inter¬ 

mittent  action,  with  alternating  concWwbns  capable  of  in¬ 
tensifying  or  neutralizing  each  according  as  they 

agree  or  disagree;  but  wheth^jnb  successive  impulses 
are  of  the  character  of  vibra^fcs  or  undulations  in  a  sub¬ 
tle  ether,  I  do  not  know.”  Q. 

Lawrence  was  right-j©Niaps,  in  saying  that  he  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  inN^pect  to  the  precise  nature  of  this 
mysterious  acti  <yr;.Qut  ,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  proved 
that  there  is  ^nexcessively  rapid  intermittent  force  of 
some  kind  qr^KTner  that  is  concerned  in  the  production  of 
light,  aqfbChe  length  of  the  several  pulses,  and  the  number 
which^fe  produced  in  a  second,  seem  to  have  been  quite 
exatfteW  ascertained,  on  the  principle  of  determining  the 
^tmwal  in  time  and  distance  which  is  requisite  to  produce 
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the  interference.  The  effects  of  this  interference  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  many  very  remarkable  and  very  curious  phenom¬ 
ena.  John  said  that  he  should  like  to  see  some  of  them. 
Lawrence  replied  that  it  was  easy  to  see  them,  but  not  so 
easy  to  understand  how  they  were  produced. 

“They  appear  in  various  colored  fringes,”  said  Law¬ 
rence,  “  in  almost  all  transparent  substances  which  are 
made  extremely  thin — so  thin  that  the  light,  in  being  re¬ 
flected  back  and  forth  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  is 
caused  to  ‘interfere.5  We  can  make  a  thin  film  of  air 
which  will  show  them  by  pressing  two  plates  of  glass  to¬ 
gether  which  have  surfaces  that  are  not  exactly  parallel. 
We  see  them  in  very  thin  plates  of  mica,  and  in  a  thin  film 
of  oil  or  other  such  substance,  floating  upon  water;  and, 
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better  still,  children  observe  and  admire  them  in  the  soap- 
bubbles  which  they  blow.  The  colors  come  out  when  the 
bubble  grows  so  large  that  the  water  inclosing  it  becomes 
extremely  thin. 

“I  have  seen  tlie  colors  in  the  bubbles  very  often,”  said 
John,  “  but  I  don’t  understand  how  they  can  be  produced 
by  any  kind  of  interference  of  waves.” 

“No,”  replied  Lawrence, “I  do  not  wonder  that  you  do 
not.  It  requires  a  very  profound  mathematical  study  to 
understand  it.  Newton  studied  it  in  that  way — ” 

“  What !  with  a  soap-bubble  ?”  asked  J olm. 

“Yes,”  replied  Lawrence;  “but  the  colors  moved  about 
so  much  when  the  bubble  was  floating  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  water  dried  from  the  surface  so  as  to  cause  it  to  burst 
so  soon,  that  at  first  he  met  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 
He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  contrive  some  way  to 


e> 


remedy  these  evils,  so  he  blew  his  bubble  in  a  glass  globe, 
with  very  transparent  sides,  which  served  t&  protect  it 
from  the  air,  and  which  he  previously  filled^irh  moist  air 
in  order  to  prevent  the  evaporation.”  /Osr 

He  found  that,  when  thus  covered  ubble  was  much 

more  permanent  than  when  exmjs(^y*i n  the  open  air,  and 
the  colors  arranged  themselye\jXuhe  most  symmetrical 
and  beautiful  manner.  ^ 

“  I  mean  to  try  it  whei^J  get  home,”  said  J  olm. 

“I  would  do  so,  if  ijS^e  you,”  replied  Lawrence. 

“  Only,”  said  Joh^srt  don’t  know  how  I  can  get  a  glass 

globe.”  0,/ 

“Any  kipc^iuDottle  or  jar  would  do,  I  suppose,”  said 
Lawrence  nly  you  must  have  a  stopper,  and  pass  the 
tube  Uta^ou  blow  your  bubble  with  through  it,  so  as  to 
keepS^^  moisture  all  in  the  jar,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
of  the  bubble  from  evaporating.  You  must  also 
^t55p  the  opening  into  the  pipe,  for  there  is  a  certain  con- 
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tractile  force  in  a  bubble^wliicli  gradually  begins  to  drive 
the  air  out  of  it  when  stop  blowing  in,  if  you  leave  the 

pipe  open.  You  s^e  this  by  the  bubble’s  growing  gradu¬ 
ally  smaller  and  jailer.” 

When  Law^^fee  and  John  had  arrived  at  about  this 
point  in  tfh&r  conversation,  the  officer  in  charge  struck 
eight  b<  siK  Those  who  had  been  making  observations  im¬ 
mediately  went  below  with  their  sextants  and  the  lunch- 
eo^ell  rang. 
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The  voyage  went  on  very  smoothly  and  pleasantly  after 
this,  though  every  one  seemed  more  than  usually  impa¬ 
tient  to  reach  the  land. 

At  .length,  just  before  the  time  arrived  for  the  land  to 
come  in  sight,  a  pilot-boat  appeared.  The  passengers  were 
all  very  much  interested  in  the  coming  of  the  pilot,  for 
they  expected  that  he  would  bring  them  the  news  which 
had  been  passing  under  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  the  telegraph  wire,  since  they  left  Liverpool ;  and  as 
this  was  the  year  of  the  great  French  and  German  war, 
they  were  very  anxious  to  learn  what  had  happened  since 
they  left  the  English  shores.  When  the  pilot  came,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  much  disappointed  at  learning  that  his 
boat  left  New  York  only  the  day  after  the  steamer  had 
left  Liverpool,  so  that  he  could  give  the  passengers  only 
one  day’s  later  news. 

It  was  a  joyful  hour  for  all  the  passengers  when  the 
steamer  was  sailing  up  the  harbor.  Home  seeded  to  them 
more  attractive,  after  all,  than  any  of  the  sg&ies  of  novelty 
and  beauty  which  had  enticed  them  abwQdT 

The  immense  steamer  came  up  slowly  and  with 

much  difficulty  to  the  pier.  Thes^Q-ere  many  lines  taken 
out  in  boats  to  the  pier  and  f^sTO»ed  there,  and  hard  pull¬ 
ing  upon  them  by  the  sailor^j^  windlasses  and  capstans, 
and  much  alternate  stop]  and  backing,  and  going  for¬ 
ward  of  the  engine.  /Brafe  were  crowds  of  people  all  this 
time  upon  the  pieM^ving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  which 
salutations  were^e^ponded  to  by  the  passengers  on  board, 
who  crowdedC^ie  promenade  deck  and  leaned  over  the 
railings  at  ^h*y  point  where  they  could  see. 

At  1^  the  bow  of  the  steamer  was  brought  up  in  an 
awkwM  position  among  the  piles  at  the  head  of  the  pier, 
ai^dvrj^road  plank  platform  was  laid  across  for  the  transfer 
^  the  baggage  on  shore.  There  were  no  facilities  yet  for 
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the  passengers  to  land,  or  for  any  of  their  friends  to  come 
on  board.  A  few  adventurous  gentlemen,  however,  more 
bold  or  more  agile  than  the  rest,  were  soon  seen  clamber¬ 
ing  up  over  the  piles  and  getting  from  them  into  the  rig¬ 
ging,  so  as  to  come  oil  board.  Among  them  John’s  eye 
fell  upon  a  boy  who  was  stopping  one  of  these  gentlemen 
and  asking  him  to  give  him  his  hand  to  help  him  across  a 
very  dangerous  place. 

“Look!  Lawrence,  look!”  said  John;  “there’s  Flippy! 
I  verily  believe  that’s  Flippy !” 

It  was  indeed  Flippy.  He  had  seen  in  the  newspaper 
the  names  of  Lawrence  and  John  in  the  list  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  that  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  that  steamer,  which 
had  been  telegraphed  to  New  York,  and,  being  in  New 
York  at  the  time,  had  come  down  to  welcome  them  to 
their  native  land. 
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FAREWELL  TO  FLIPPY. 


A  few  days  after  the  return  of  Lawrence  and  J olin  to 
New  York,  they  went  on  board  a  North  River  steam-boat 
to  go  up  the  river  on  their  way  to  their  home  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  went  on  board. 
On  their  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  pier,  J ohn  said  to  Law¬ 
rence,  in  the  carriage, 

“  It  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have  planned  to 
go  up  in  the  day-boat.” 

“  Why  so  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“  Because  then  we  could  have  seen  the  scejjfrry  better,” 
said  John. 

“That  is  not  a  settled  question,”  j^gned  Lawrence. 
“Some  people  think  that  the  scenqrjQp  the  evening,  by 
starlight  or  moonlight,  is  a  gn^itTy^al  more  grand  and 
sublime,  especially  in  passing  im^Jgh  the  Highlands.” 

“I  don’t  care  much  about/wat,”  said  John.  “I  like  to 
see  them  stop  at  the  landj^s,  and  watch  the  people  going 
off  and  the  others  cormC^)  oh  in  the  day-time,  when  I  can 
see  them  plainly.” 

“Yes,”  rejoin^flShwrence,  “I  should  expect  that  you 
would  take  ^  more  interest  in  such  scenes  now  than  in 
mountains  by^noonlight.  You  have  not  yet  attained  to 
*  e  ron^Gic  age.” 

“TlKN  Romantic  age?”  repeated  John. 

ence.  “I  divide  the  period  of  child- 
four  ages.  First  comes  the  Wonder- 


the 

“Tft^ 

Ni^s,”  said  Lawre 
iom  and  youth  into  : 
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ing  Age,  then  the  Noisy  Age,  then  the  Teasing  Age,  ancl, 
last  of  all,  the  Romantic  Age.  The  Romantic  Age  has  not 
come  for  you  yet.” 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  the  carriage  stopped. 
They  had  arrived,  it  seemed,  at  the  pier.  So  they  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  carriage,  and,  after  paying  the  fare  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  their  baggage,  they  went  on  board. 

“Lead  the  way,  John,”  said* Lawrence,  as  they  stepped 
from  the  gang-plank  to  the  deck,  “  and  find  the  place  where 
you  would  like  to  sit.  We  have  more  than  half  an  hour 
yet  before  the  steamer  will  start.” 

John  replied  that  he  would  like  to  sit  where  he  could 
see  the  people  come  on  board ;  and,  so  saying,  he  led  the 
way  up  to  the  after  promenade  deck,  and  there,  choosing 
two  comfortable  arm-chairs,  he  brought  them  to  the  side 
of  the  deck  next  the  pier,  where  he  could  see  the  carriages 
and  carts  as  they  arrived,  and  the  foot  people,  and  the 
orange-women,  and  the  news-boys,  and  witness  at  his  ease 
all  the  exciting  scenes  and  incidents  which  i^sraitjy  attend 
the  sailing  of  a  North  River  steamer  from  n^pjlw  York  pier. 
As  soon  as  he  and  Lawrence  were  comfojSfbly  established 
in  their  seats,  he  asked  Lawrence  to^*^ on  with  what  he 
was  saying  about  the  ages  of  chil^hj)t*d  and  youth. 

So  Lawrence  went  on  to  exmkin  what  he  meant  by  the 
various  ages  that  he  had  sn^pmed.  The  Wondering  Age, 
he  said,  continued  from  itfKmcy  till  the  boy  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old.  Up^b^hat  time  the  world  was  all  new 
to  him,  and  his  mi«(0^as  chiefly  occupied  with  curiosity 
and  wonder.  He^rent  about  prying  into  every  thing. 
He  believed  thing  that  he  heard,  so  that  it  was  very 

easy  to  mal^vn  fool  of  him.  He  liked  fairy  tales,  and  the 
more  a"fc&«yu  and  impossible  they  were,  the  better  he  was 
please^witli  them. 

t  comes  the  period  from  seven  or  eight  to  ten  or 
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twelve/’  continued  Lawrence,  “which  I  call  the  Noisy  Age. 
The  boy  has  by  this  time  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  strange  world  that  he  finds  himself  brought  into, 
and  feels  more  at  home  in  it,  and  begins  to  see  more  clear¬ 
ly  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  it.  His 
powers  and  faculties  have  become  enlarged  and  developed, 
his  strength  is  increased,  and  he  begins  to  like  to  produce 
sensations  and  effects.  One  of  the  easiest  effects  that  he 
can  produce  is  noise.  He  likes  to  hear  it,  and  he  makes  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Indeed,  the  more  bustle  and  noise  there 
is,  the  better,  especially  if  he  makes  it  himself.  So  I  call 
this  the  Noisy  Age.  In  this  age  the  boy,  if  left  to  him¬ 
self,  and  is  strong  and  healthy,  breaks  into  a  room  rudely 
where  people  are  quietly  talking,  and  if  reproved  and  asked 
to  be  more  quiet,  he  goes  out  sometimes  slamming  the  door, 
and  making  more  noise  in  going  out  than  he  did  in  coming 


“Yes,”  said  John,  smiling,  and  at  the  same  tijfte  looking 
a  little  ashamed,  “  I  used  to  do  so.  ”  ^ 

“In  this  age,  too,”  continued  Lawrence,  “ boys  are  fond 
of  rough  and  noisy  plays.  They  are  aWpys  pushing  each 
other,  chasing  each  other,  and  trippura>each  other  up,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  shouting  and  haQoJbmg  by  way  of  music¬ 
al  accompaniment.  pSv 

“Next  comes  the  Teasin®  iige,”  continued  Lawrence. 
“  The  boy’s  mental  faculj@|nave  now  become  somewhat 
more  fully  developed^mf  the  effects  that  he  now  likes  to 
produce  are  such^Vtfdate  somewhat  more  to  the  minds 
of  people  than  mMy  to  their  eyes  and  ears.  He  takes 
special  pleasuw^ili  making  fools  of  people,  in  getting  boys 
or  dumb  ^^mals  angry  with  each  other,  and  seeing  them 
fight.  If  he  has  any  sisters,  he  seems  sometimes  to  take 
spem&^pleasure  in  teasing  them.  That  is  the  reason  why 
IxjarWt  the  Teasing  Age.” 
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ROUGH  PLAYS. 

“I  think  you  ought  to  call  it  the  Ugly  AggKaid  John. 

“No,” rejoined  Lawrence,  “it  is  not  exa$y  from  a  spirit 
of  ugliness  that  he  does  these  thingsN^rt  only  from  the 
pleasure  of  exercising  his  growingfi&tfers  in  new  forms. 
-To  produce  a  disturbance  or  an  Excitement  in  a  person’s 
mind  involves  the  exercise  of  Ohigher  class  of  faculties 
than  merely  to  make  a  din  £h>Mieir  ears,  and  the  boy  likes 
to  exercise  his  highest  a£&$s.  The  Teasing  Age  comes 
generally  between  ten^y  twelve  and  sixteen.  After  six¬ 
teen  the  boy  general  becomes  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  take  pleasure^Klroubling  people  in  any  way,  especially 
Ins  sisters,  fallen  becomes  ambitious  of  making  himself 
agreeable of  disagreeable.” 

“J’m^etVeen  ten  and  sixteen,”  said  John, “so  I  am  in 
the  T^Cainof  A  ore.” 
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“Your  case  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,”  said 
Lawrence. 

“  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  exceptions,”  said  J ohn. 

“  I  think  so  too,”  replied  Lawrence ;  “  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  a  good  specimen  of  a  general  rule  if  there  were  not 
a  great  many  exceptions.” 

“  Look !  look !  Lawrence,”  said  John,  suddenly  interrupt¬ 
ing  and  pointing  toward  the  pier ;  “  there  comes  Flippy  !” 

It  was  indeed  Flippy.  He  was  coming  down  the  pier 
with  a  parcel  in  his  hand.  John  ran  to  meet  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  bringing  Flippy  to  the 
place  where  Lawrence  was  sitting.  Flippy  placed  his  par- 
cel  in  Lawrence’s  hands,  saying  at  the  same  time, 

“  There  is  something  for  you ;  but  you  must  not  open  it 
until  you  get  home.” 

“  Is  it  a  present  for  me  from  you  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“Yes,”  replied  Flippy;  “though  my  father  gave  me  the 
money  to  buy  it,  because  you  were  so  kind  to  me  and 
taught  me  so  much  while  we  were  on  the  vd§J&g^.  And  I 
want  to  go  home  with  you  now,”  he  coiijji^td,  “  to  where 
you  live.” 

“  Oh  no  !”  rejoined  Lawrence ;  “ i^y^too  far;  it  is  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  he^/' 

“  No  matter  for  that,”  saidi&ippy ;  “  I  can  write  back  to 
my  father  at  the  first  pla^  where  we  stop,  and  he  will 
send  me  some  money.  K^von’t  care,  so  long  as  he  knows 
that  I  am  with  you.’VN^p 

“  But  your  motheGvould  care,”  replied  Lawrence ;  “  she 
would  be  very  anxious  and  very  much  worried  about  you.” 

“  1ST o  mattp^’  said  Flippy.  “  She  would  find  out  after  a 
while  tha^Was  all  right.” 

Lawra^h  replied  that,  though  his  mother  might  find  out 
that  4^  was  all  right,  as  he  called  it,  in  the  end,  she  would 
a  great  deal  of  suffering  in  the  mean  time  through 
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her  suspense  and  anxiety ;  and  then,  in  order  to  see  if  he 
could  not  awaken  some  sentiment  of  gratitude  in  his  mind 
toward  his  mother,  he  reminded  him  of  his  obligations  to 
her  for  all  the  care  and  trouble  which  she  had  borne  for 
him  in  former  years,  when  he  was  a  little  child ;  how  she 
had  attended  him  and  watched  over  him  in  sickness,  and 
sat  by  his  bedside  at  night,  and  provided  for  all  his  wants. 

“  My  mother  never  did  any  of  those  things  for  me,”  said 
Flippy. 

“  Who  did  them,  then  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“  Bonney,”  replied  the  boy. 

“And  who  was  Bonney?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“She  was  a  girl,  or  perhaps  a  woman,”  said  Flippy. 
“My  mother  called  her  the  bonne,  but  I  generally  called 
her  Bonney — generally,  but  not  always,  for  sometimes 
when  she  scolded  me  I  used  to  call  her  Bony.” 

“  Did  she  use  to  scold  you  ?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“Sometimes,”  said  Flippy,  “especially  when  she  caught 
me  sliding  down  the  banisters.” 


FLIPPY  WHEN  1IE  WAS  LITTLE. 


^t^Meems  to  me  it  was  hardly  right  to  call  her  a  bad 
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.  name,”  said  Lawrence,  “because  she  wished  to  prevent  you 
from  sliding  down  the  banisters.  It  was  only  out  of  re¬ 
gard  for  your  safety  that  she  did  it.  I  knew  a  boy  once 
who  fell  and  broke  his  leg  by  sliding  down  the  banisters.” 

“I  know,”  said  Flippy;  “but  I  could  poise  myself  ex¬ 
actly  ;  besides,  it  was  not  a  very  bad  name  for  her,  for  she 
was  really  rather  bony.” 

J ust  at  this  moment  the  bell  rang,  and  a  steward  called 
out,  “All  ashore  that’s  going !”  So  Flippy  rose,  and,  bid¬ 
ding  Lawrence  good-by,  he  and  John  went  down  the  com¬ 
panion-way  to  the  main  deck,  and  there  Flippy  fell  into 
the  current  of  people  that  were  pouring  in  a  continued 
stream  over  the  plank  to  the  pier.  The  last  thing  that 
Flippy  said  was  that  he  wished  Lawrence  had  allowed  him 
to  go  with  him  and  John. 

“  I  might  have  gone  just  as  well  as  not,”  said  he,  “  and  I 
could  have  written  to  my  father  at  the  first  stopping-place 
to  send  me  some  money  and  a  trunk  full  of  claims.” 

Before  John  had  made  his  way  back  to  w^p^e  Lawrence 
was  sitting,  the  steam-boat  had  begun  to  ^ iQve  away  from 
the  pier,  and  very  soon  began  to  glid^Qery  swiftly  past 
the  long  line  of  ships,  and  ferry-boa^Dnd  canal-boats,  and 
sloops  which  lay  at  the  wharves  fiif&^lled  the  docks  which 
here  formed  the  margin  of  the  flyer. 

“  I  like  Flippy  pretty  weM^said  J ohn,  as  soon  as  he  had 
resumed  his  seat,  “  but  I  doi|jt  think  he  is  very  grateful  to 
his  mother.” 

“  It  is  partly  bc^ayse  he  does  not  know  how  much  she 
has  done  and  ^ug^red  for  him,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  There 
seems  to  be  a^inciple  of  gratitude  in  his  heart,  or  else  he 
would  notfdCJVe  thought  of  bringing  a  present  to  me,  on 
account Ji^he  says,  of  my  having  been  kind  to  him.” 

Iteft^Lawrence  held  up  the  parcel  which  Flippy  had 
gj^rMiim,  and  which  was  still  lying  in  his  lap. 
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“  What  I  have  done  for  him,”  he  added,  “  little  as  it  is, 
he  knows  and  appreciates,  and  so  he  is  grateful  for  it.  But 
his  mother  has  perhaps  not  done  much  to  win  his  affec¬ 
tions  of  late  years.  It  is  very  likely  that,  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  put  under  the  charge  of  a  bonne ,  she  has  not 
had  much  to  do  with  him  except  to  watch  him  and  check 
him  when  he  is  doing  any  thing  wrong,  and  he  has  not  the 
least  idea  how  much  she  must  have  done  and  suffered  for 
him  before  that  time.  What  he  wants  is  light.  When  he 
grows  older,  and  understands  how  much  he  owes  his  moth¬ 
er,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  will  be  grateful  for  it  all,  and 
he  may  then  become  a  great  comfort  to  her.  I  am  sure  I 
hope  he  will.” 

“  I  wonder  what  the  present  is  that  he  has  brought  for 
you  !”  said  John.  ‘‘Let’s  open  it  now.” 

“No,”  replied  Lawrence;  “I  was  not  to  open  it  till  we 
got  home.”  i 

Here  John  took  up  the  parcel  and  began  to^jfcPbf  it,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  ascertain  in  that  wav^v3lat  it  was. 

“  I  thought  it  was  books,”  said  he,  “  but'  it  is  some  kind 
of  box — a  pasteboard  box.  I  wondeiv^Wt  is  in  it !  If  I 
were  you,  I  would  open  it  now  ancl^^N 

“I  was  not  to  open  it  until  got  home,”  said  Law¬ 
rence. 

“  You  did  not  promise  hW4liat  you  would  not,”  replied 
John. 

“No,”  rejoined  L^Wrence,  “I  did  not  promise  in  words, 
but  I  received  the  ^£kage  on  that  implied  condition.” 

“He  would  l^jpcare,”  said  John.  “All  he  wanted  was 
that  you  shoi^)not  open  it  while  he  was  by.  I  don’t  see 
what  posable  harm  it  could  do  for  you  to  open  it  now.” 

“  I  dOj’Ssaid  Lawrence. 

harm?”  asked  John. 

^Guess,”  said  Lawrence. 
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“  That  it  might  be  some  delicate  thing  that  would  get 
injured  by  being  opened  here?”  suggested  John,  speaking 
in  the  tone  of  a  question. 

“  That  is  a  pretty  good  reason,”  said  Lawrence,  “  but 
that  is  not  what  I  meant.” 

“Then  I  give  it  up,”  rejoined  John. 

“It  would  injure  my  credit  and  character  for  trustwor¬ 
thiness  and  faithfulness  with  you,”  said  Lawrence.  “  If  you 
found  that  I  would  take  a  thing  from  Flippy  on  certain 
conditions,  understood,  and  then  would  not  observe  the 
conditions  because  he  was  not  there  to  see,  you  could  never 
have  full  confidence  in  my  faithfully  fulfilling  any  condi¬ 
tions  that  I  should  make  with  you” 

John  pondered  somewhat  thoughtfully  upon  this  view 
of  the  case,  but  he  did  not  reply.  Indeed,  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  very  well 
said  in  reply. 

Lawrence  attached  great  importance  to  tijte^jdea  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  character  of  perfect  trust worthless  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  tfffi’tacularly  desirous 
that  John  should  at  all  times  havl^Cehtire  confidence  in 
him.  He  knew,  moreover,  that>fe&Q)nly  sure  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  all  who  know  us  believe  tlteitave  are  thoroughly  honest 
and  true,  is  to  be  in  reality  t0roughly  honest  and  true. 
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UP  THE  NORTH  RIVER. 


For  twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  New  York,  the  North 
River,  as  it  is  there  called,  is  of  its  ordinary  width,  and 
runs  in  a  pretty  straight  course,  with  a  range  of  lofty  and 
precipitous  cliffs  on  one  side,  and  a  series  of  charming  land- 
scapes,  consisting  of  groves,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  vil¬ 
las,  public  institutions,  and  pretty  little  landings  leading 
to  them,  on  the  other.  For  an  hour  after  leaving  the  pier 
at  New  York,  Lawrence  and  John  remained  at  their  seats 
upon  the  upper  deck,  in  the  midst  of  many  animated  groups 
formed  of  the  other  passengers — some  talking,  some  read¬ 
ing,  some  sitting  quietly  in  silence,  but  all  enk*ying  the 
mild  and  balmy  air  of  the  evening  and  the  bpsraty  of  the 

scenery.  . ^  . .. 

“Why  do  they  call  this  river  the  River  in  New 

York,”  asked  John,  “  while  every  wh^fQsTse  it  is  called  the 
Hudson  River  ?”  r 

“  That  is  certainly  very  singi^^”  said  Lawrence. 
“Even  the  same  neordcJ’^ntinued  John,  “call  it  the 


North  River  when  thev^ejhere,  and  call  it  the  Hudson 


“No,  not  a^w^vsT’  replied  John;  “but  why  do  they 
ever?  What  use  of  having  two  names  for  the  same 

river  at  2 


“It  i^ifery  common,”  said  Lawrence,  “to  have  two 
nanm^sfor  the  same  thing,  to  be  used  indiscriminately; 
is  seems  to  be  a  case  where  the  use  of  one  word  or 
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the  other  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  place  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  when  we  use  it.  That’s  a  curious  philological 
phenomenon.” 

“Philological?”  repeated  John. 

“Yes,”  replied  Lawrence ;  “  philology  is  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
changes  they  undergo  in  the  spelling  and  the  use  of  them. 
It  is  a  very  curious  subject.  You  will  be  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  studying  it  one  of  these  days,  when  you  get 
older.” 

“Should  not  I  be  interested  in  it  now?”  asked  John. 

“  Perhaps  so,”  replied  Lawrence.  “You  might  try.  You 
might  begin  by  looking  into  the  histories  of  New  York  and 
of  the  early  settlements  of  this  country,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  out  when  and  why  this  river  received  its  two  names, 
and  also  see  if  you  can  think  of  any  other  cases  where  we 
have  two  different  names  for  the  same  tiling,  according  to 
the  place  we  happen  to  be  in  when  we  are  ^ndtwring  of  it.” 

“  Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases  ?”  askq^Sfohn. 

“  I  know  of  one,”  replied  Lawrence.  4^$^hen  we  are  not 
in  the  cars,  we  commonly  call  the  fe^^ping-places  of  the 
trains  depdts ,  but  when  we  are  inrblOu  we  call  such  places 
stations.  We  never  ask,  for  e&anrple,  when  we  are  travel¬ 
ing,  ‘What  depot  is  this  ?’  or©y  that  we  are  going  to  stop 
at  the  next  depot,  but  ab  ^yliys  statixm.  And  yet,  when  out 
of  the  cars,  at  a  hotd/TM-'In  the  streets  of  a  town,  people 
almost  always  say  deput.” 

“  That’s  curio^jsaid  John ;  “I  wonder  what  the  reason 
is!” 

“I  thinkffi^e  must  be  some  reason,  or  at  least  some  ex- 
planatiAMar  such  a  usage,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  It  would 
be  a  plan  for  you,  some  time  when  you  have  nothing 
t^fe^to  think  of  it,  and  see  if  you  can  study  it  out.” 
^Eawrence  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  that  he  should 
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try  to  give  some  kind  of  explanation,  satisfactory  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  every  remarkable  appearance  or  phenomena  which 
they  chanced  to  observe,  especially  when  the  questions 
which  arose  in  connection  with  them  related  to  branches 
of  knowledge  which  John,  in  the  course  of  his  education, 
had  not  yet  reached.  He  was  very  willing  to  open  before 
him,  from  time  to  time,  glimpses  of  fields  of  investigation 
to  the  very  boundaries  of  which  he  had  not  yet  attained. 

There  was  a  double  advantage  in  this.  In  the  first  place, 
the  bringing  to  his  view  in  this  way  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  questions  connected  with  scenes  which  he  had  not  be¬ 
gun  to  study,  and  of  the  very  nature  of  which  he  had  but 
little  idea,  expanded  his  ideas  in  respect  to  the  vast  extent 
of  the  field  of  knowledge  which  he  had  yet  to  explore,  and 
increased  his  interest  in  going  forward.  Then,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  showing  him  the  boundlessness  of  the  field  be¬ 
fore  him  tended  to  prevent  his  becoming  vain  and  con¬ 
ceited  in  thinking  of  the  acquisitions  that  he  hatkklready 
made. 

I  say  only  that  it  tended  to  produce  tteQ'kist  good  re¬ 
sult,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  acc$^J)l5sh  it  entirely. 
Boys  like  John,  who  take  a  great  iaiOest  in  learning  all 
they  can,  and  who,  of  course,  make  rapid  progress  in  learn¬ 
ing,  almost  always,  for  a  time,  b^Eyhie  more  or  less  conceit¬ 
ed.  It  is  not  at  all  surpris;  ii0i  that  it  should  be  so,  since 
their  appreciation  of  whg$,v$  contained  within  the  little 
field  which  they  have^wVeady  explored  is  necessarily  so 
much  more  vivid  arfoljmstinct  than  any  conceptions  which 
they  can  form  p^vhat  is  before  them  in  the  boundless  re¬ 
gions  into  whi^yfney  have  not  yet  entered. 

About  k&j£fcy  or  thirty  miles  above  New  York  the  river 
expands a  broad  and  spacious  lake,  called  the  Tappan 

Sea^A 

^We  are  coming  to  the  Tappan  Sea,”  said  John.  “Let 

/ 
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us  go  forward,  so  that  we  can  look  out  ahead  and  see  the 
vessels  on  the  water.” 

So  they  rose  from  their  seats  and  walked  through  the 
long  upper  saloon  to  the  forward  part  of  the  steam-boat. 
This  saloon  was  richly  decorated,  carpeted,  and  furnished, 
and  many  groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  seated 
upon  the  sofas,  and  lounges,  and  comfortable  chairs,  and 
parties  of  children  were  playing  together  here  and  there 
upon  the  floor*  Along  the  sides  of  the  room  were  ranges 
of  doors  opening  into  the  different  staterooms.  The  room 
was  very  long,  and  had  a  very  rich  and  elegant  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  whole  expression  of  the  interior  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  main  cabins  of  a  sea-going  steam¬ 
er.  There  every  thing  is  solid,  massive,  strong,  and  firmly 
secured ;  here  the  style  was  comparatively  light,  airy,  and 
graceful,  and  to  the  eyes  of  Lawrence  and  John,  accus¬ 
tomed,  as  they  were,  to  the  shocks,  and  concussions,  and 
general  rough  usage  which  the  Scotia  or  tlm^P^a  had  had 
to  sustain  from  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic^Temed  exceed¬ 
ingly  frail. 

From  the  forward  end  of  this  sal&^Lawrence  and  John 
passed  out  through  a  door  to  an/OW«^  part  of  the  deck  over 
the  bows,  where  they  had  a  v^/lfne  view  of  the  grand  ex¬ 
panse  of  water  before  them.O 

“ What  a  splendid  laJ0”  said  John;  “and  how  many 
steam-boats  and  vessdfcm) 

“Yes,”  replied  M^rence;  “isn’t  it  a  pity  that  is  all 
going  to  be  fill(d^up  ?” 

“Going  teJ!^  filled  up !”  repeated  John,  much  surprised; 
“  what  arg€])ey  going  to  fill  it  up  for  ?” 

“7%&Oare  not  going  to  do  it.  It  is  the  river  that 
wilh  oVit,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  The  river  will  fill  it  all 
u^e^ccept  a  winding  channel  that  it  will  leave  through 
£jjie  land  that  it  makes  for  its  own  flow.  All  the  rest 
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will  be  filled  up  and  formed  into  a  region  of  level  green 


fields.” 


John  was  much  surprised  at  this  statement,  and  asked 
how  it  would  be  done.  Lawrence  explained  to  him  that 
the  lake  was  a  vast  hollow  in  the  land  filled  with  water, 
and  that  the  river  was  all  the  time  bringing  down  sand, 
and  pebbles,  and  sediments  of  various  kinds  from  the  coun¬ 
try  above ;  and  that,  though  some  of  these  materials  were 
carried  through  and  borne  out  through  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake,  and  so  onward  into  the  sea,  some  portion  must 
necessarily  be  left  behind,  and  in  process  of  time  the  whole 
lake  must  be  filled. 

“Nonsense!”  said  John;  “such  a  great  lake  as  this 
could  never  be  filled  in  this  way.  There  would  not  be 
sediment  enough  brought  down  to  fill  it — not  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  years !” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  said  Lawrence ;  “  but  if  the  river  could 
not  fill  it  in  a  thousand  years,  it  might  in  ten  tfi^wsand.” 

“No,”  rejoined  John,  “I  don’t  believe  itmfculd  fill  it 
even  in  ten  thousand.” 

“Then  ten  million,”  replied  LawrenC^^ You  can  have 
as  many  years  as  you  want.  ThoreNare  plenty  of  them 
coming.  If  there  is  any  depos*’  left  in  the  lake,  and 


nothing  to  take  it  away,  the  lal<02iust  some  time  or  other 

"hpp.nmp  -fillprl  nr»  55  o* 


occur  in  the  c<^TJpe  of  the  current  of  a  river,  or  widenings 
of  the  ysl\  K#  rough  which  it  flows,  and  which  at  first  be¬ 
come,  of  o<hirse,  so  many  reservoirs  of  wrater  supplied  by 
the  thus  forming  lakes,  are  gradually  filled  uji  by  de- 

s*of  sand  and  soil,  so  as  to  form  in  the  end  broad  plains 
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bordering  the  river,  covered  with  verdure  and  trees,  and 
with  a  tortuous  channel  through  the  centre  of  them  kept 
open  for  the  passage  of  the  wrater. 

The  process  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  has  been  observed, 
and  the  different  steps  of  the  progress  of  it  in  particular 
instances  have  been  carefully  noted  and  recorded  by  men 
of  science. 

The  philosophy  of  the  operation  is  this:  All  rivers  in 
their  flow  bring  down  with  them  a  great  deal  of  sediment¬ 
ary  matter,  which  results  in  part  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  rocks  and  mountains  among  which  their  several 
branches  take  their  rise,  and  also  from  dust  blown  into 
them  by  the  wind,  and  from  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  brought  into  them  by  the  rains. 

The  heavier  portions  of  these  substances  sink  rapidly, 
and  are  rolled  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  in  the  form 
of  pebbles  and  sand.  Those  that  are  not  so  heavy  sink 
more  slowly,  and  where  the  flow  of  the  streams  rapid  and 
turbulent,  their  complete  subsidence  is  egSi&ly  prevented 
by  the  surging  and  whirl  of  the  wrat^rand  in  general, 
the  tendency  to  subsidence  on  the  j^J^of  the  solid  matter 
held  in  suspension  is  determinedi0i  great  measure  by  the 
slowness  or  swiftness  of  the^ifumit. 

Now,  in  all  those  places  0here  the  river  is  very  broad 
and  deep,  the  motion  of  m  water  is  very  slow,  on  account 
of  the  space  througlwliich  it  moves  being  so  vast,  and  the 
quantity  moving  Irejmg  so  great,  that  the  whole  amount 
that  has  to  pa^tfrrough  during  a  given  time  can  be  trans^ 
mitted  by  £^ery  slow  motion. 

Of  cour^Jn  all  those  places  where  the  space  is  so  wide 
and  d^jph  to  form  a  lake,  the  deposition  takes  place  much 
mor^^pidly  than  in  other  places ;  and,  unless  something 
Aa^rferes  with  the  process,  the  lake,  after  a  certain  time, 
^bucomes  entirely  filled  up. 
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“Then  I  don’t  see,”  said  John,  when  Lawrence  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  point  in  his  explanation,  “how  any  channel  is 
left  for  the  passage  of  the  water.” 

“  There  is  something  very  curious  and  remarkable  about 
that,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  You  see  that  the  tendency  to 
deposit  is  greatest  where  the  water  is  most  nearly  in  a 
state  of  repose,  and  least  along  the  line  of  swiftest  motion. 
Where  this  line  of  swiftest  motion  would  be  would  depend 
much  upon  the  conformation  of  the  shores,  but  it  would  in 
general  tend  to  pass  somewhere  through  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Of  course,  as  the  progress  of  the  deposition  goes  on 
nearer  the  shores  and  in  all  the  stiller  portions  of  the 
water,  the  space  which  the  whole  volume  of  the  water  will 
have  for  its  flow  will  be  more  and  more  contracted,  and 
the  current  along  it  will  become  swifter  and  swifter,  and 
thus,  as  the  channel  becomes  contracted  and  defined,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  force  in  the  flow  of  the  water  to  keep 
it  from  being  closed  entirely.  wCi 

“  At  last,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  things  wj0>hl  come  in 
such  a  case  into  a  state  of  equilibrium — tbfiWs,  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  sediment  to  subside  throu^^wie  water  by  its 
weight,  and  to  be  borne  onward  swiftness  of  the 

current,  would  balance  each  otliS^  and  the  channel  of  the 
river  would  then  become  in  sonOmeasure  permanent  as  to 
its  size — that  is,  as  to  whatieiSalled  the  area  of  its  section, 
only  now,  instead  of  f a  lake,  it  would  flow  mean¬ 
deringly  through  plain,  over  which  every  freshet 

vould  deposit  a  frS^y  layer  of  fertilizing  soil,  until  it  was 
raised  far  abov^Jhe  level  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  the 
river.”  ^ 

Lawrem^N^ent  on  farther  to  explain  that  this  process  of 

patl 


filling  up^Tl  the  natural  depressions  in  the  land  through 
whi$Qrvers  flow,  and  which  originally  formed  the  beds 
of^kes,  had  been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years,  and 

4<Z> 
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that  there  were  now  found  along  the  courses  of  all  rivers  a 
great  many  places  where,  according  to  every  appearance, 
there  had  formerly  been  depressions  which  the  river  orig¬ 
inally  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  form  lakes  and  ponds,  but 
which  are  now  filled  up  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  highest 
freshets,  and  have  become  smooth  and  level  plains,  covered 
with  grass  and  trees.  Such  grounds  as  these  are  called 
meadows  and  intervals,  and  sometimes  river  bottoms.  The 
river  flows  through  these  fluviatile  lands — that  is,  river- 
made  lands,  by  a  very  devious  and  winding  channel,  which 
is  continually  changing. 

“  Why  does  not  it  flow  straight,  and  keep  always  to  the 
same  channel  ?”  asked  J ohn. 

“  Ah !  that  is  a  very  important  question,”  replied  Law¬ 
rence,  “  though  I  have  not  time  to  explain  the  case  to  you 
now,  for  it  is  about  time  for  the  gong  to  sound  for  tea. 
We  shall  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  water  in  a  river  channel  at  Carl  toA  when  we 
get  there,  for  you  remember  the  river  twj^Vand  winds 
about  there  through  the  meadows  in  fr^Qsof  our  house, 
and  wears  away  the  banks  on  one  sic^^Jr  the  other  inces¬ 
santly.” 

“Yes,”  replied  John,  “it  twiije:Wbout  in  great  sweeps, 
and  the  banks  in  the  hollow  oQ^e  sweeps  are  caving  in.” 

“It  is  almost  always  so^jQiejoined  Lawrence, “ with  the 
course  of  a  river  thrm|gh^he  lands  which  it  has  made 
itself.  There  is  a  s»Mmid  opportunity  to  see  this  from 
the  top  of  Mount  tfojyoke,  where  we  lpok  down  upon  a  re¬ 
gion  which  seeCE^  once  to  have  been  a  great  lake,  but 
which  now  exists  of  a  plain  formed  of  the  most  fertile 
and  beaiAMt  meadows  in  the  world,  the  river  flowing 
through  Ntam  with  the  most  extraordinary  windings.” 

graving  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  these  lands,  and  of 
tl^windings  of  the  river  through  them,  as  seen  from  near 
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the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke.  It  presents  to  our  view  a 
very  perfect  example  of  an  ancient  lake  filled  up,  arid  the 
river  flowing  through  the  new  ground  in  a  tortuous  chan¬ 
nel. 


“  Are  we  going  by  Mount  Holyoke  on  our  way  home  ?” 
asked  John. 

“We  are  going  pretty  near  to  it,”  said  Lawrence. 

“Then  let  us  stop  and  go  up,”  said  John;  “I  like  to 
climb  mountains  and  see  the  views.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  The  view  from  Mount 
Holyoke  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  very  instructive,  too, 
for  one  who  is  studying  these  subjects.  But  we  can  see 
the  operation  of  the  process  to  better  advantage  at  Carl¬ 
ton,  for  there  every  thing  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the 
changes  are  more  perceptible.  The  great  principles  are 
the  same  in  all  cases,  from  the  smallest  brooks  to  the 
mightiest  rivers.  But  why  does  not  the  gong  sound  ?” 

“I  wish  it  would  sound,”  replied  John,  “for  Jhii  hungry 
for  supper.”  (yS 

“The  general  principle  is  this,”  resum^Lawrence,  re¬ 
verting  to  the  subject  of  the  flow  of  rive3:  “  The  true  and 
ultimate  function  of  brooks  and  is  to  remove  the 

mountains  to  the  seal  Of  coursg  tbey  can  not  carry  them 
down  whole,  but  the  frost,  and(^i^  ice,  and  the  rain  disin¬ 
tegrate  and  wear  away  the  j^ks,  and  deliver  the  materials 
into  the  streams  in  suqh^aS©rm  that  the  water  can  carry 
them  on.  The  river  fe&fr employs  these  materials  in  filling 
up  all  the  hollows! and  depressions  in  the  ground  that  it 
meets  with  omit^way.  But  it  does  not  leave  any  single 
portion  of  the©h>ng  there,  for,  by  twisting  and  winding  in 
its  cours^w  continually  washes  away  and  carries  down 
the  stream^  successive  portions  of  the  land  it  formed  years 
befe^^id  replaces  what  is  thus  removed  from  one  side  of 
tl^river  by  new  formations,  which  it  gradually  builds  up 
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on  the  other  side  from  fresh  materials.  We  shall  he  able 
to  see  all  this  work  going  on,  upon  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  when  we  get  to  Carlton.” 

Carlton  was  the  name  which  I  give  to  the  town  where 
Lawrence  and  John  lived.  It  was  situated  among  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 

“  I  mean  to  watch  the  river  when  I  get  home,”  said  John, 
“  and  see  how  it  works.” 

“You  can  even  do  more  than  that,”  rejoined  Lawrence ; 
“  you  can  actually  experiment  with  a  stream  yourself,  if 
you  take  one  small  enough ;  for  the  laws  which  govern  the 
flow  of  water,  and  the  transportation  of  solid  matter  sus¬ 
pended  in  it,  or  borne  along  by  it,  are  the  same,  and  the 
effects  that  result  are  analogous,  whatever  is  the  size  of 
the  stream ;  only  in  the  smaller  streams  the  changes  are 
more  rapid,  and  being,  moreover,  comprised  within  a  nar¬ 
rower  area,  are  more  easy  of  observation.” 

“Yes,”  said  John,  “  there’s  the  Beaver  Broak  where  I 
used  to  have  my  dam.  I  mean  to  go  and  s^SIhiw  it  is  on 
the  Beaver  Brook  as  soon  as  I  get  home.^(^ 

The  conversation  on  this  subject  suddenly  in¬ 

terrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  gon^J©hearing  which  John 
rose  at  once  with  great  alacrity, ^lM^follo  wed  by  Lawrence, 
went  down  to  supper.  He,  h^ybver,  did  not  forget  what 
Lawrence  had  explained  toffijm  about  the  action  of  rivers 
in  filling  up  such  nati\r^s®pressions  in  the  land  as  came 
in  their  course,  and  febihing  green  and  fertile  meadows  in 
the  places  they  hfalfeccupied,  nor  the  resolution  which  he 
had  made  to  investigate  the  subject  by  observations  and 
experiments  (ipbn  the  streams  in  the  neighborhood  when 
he  shoul^ijf&ch  home.  An  account  of  the  results  of  these 
observnrahis  and  experiments  will  be  contained  in  the  next 
vo  of  this  series,  which  is  to  be  entitled  Water  and 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LIGHTING  BY  GAS. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  and  the  twilight  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  before  the  gong  was  sounded  which  summoned  the 
passengers  on  board  the  steamer  to  supper,  and  when  Law¬ 
rence  and  John  went  below  they  found  the  supper-tables 
lighted  by  a  long  row  of  candles. 

“Why  don’t  they  light  the  cabin  with  gas?”  asked  John, 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  table.  “  Oh  !  I  might 
have  known  myself,”  he  added,  after  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  “  they  could  not  bring  the  pipes  on  board.” 

“  True,”  replied  Lawrence,  “  they  could  not  bring  the 
gas  in  by  pipes  from  the  mains  in  the  city,  but  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  gas  bekA  brought 
on  board  a  steamer  besides  drawing  it  fromJb0>  great  city 
gasometers.  In  the  form  in  which  it  exist^r  these  gasom¬ 
eters,  it  is  altogether  too  much  expam^^^nd  too  bulky  to 
be  conveniently  transported  or  storCS^but  there  are  two 
modes  of  bringing  it  in  a  more  ^ompact  form :  first,  by  in¬ 
troducing  it  in  what  may  be  <^fqhed  the  original  packages , 
and,  secondly,  by  packing A0anew  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose.”  gO) 

John  did  not  know^Call  what  Lawrence  meant  by  this 
language.  He  dic^ijrunderstand,  he  said,  how  such  a  sub¬ 
stance  as  gas*(gmld  be  packed  at  all.  So  Lawrence  ex¬ 
plained  to  hii0Vhat  he  meant.  He  did  this  in  conversa¬ 
tion  whmft\V^ls  partly  held  at  the  supper-table,  and  partly 
aftenvaftfcvn  the  saloon  above,  when  they  went  up  after 
theysfimer  was  concluded.  The  substance  of  the  conver- 
s&doS  was  this : 
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One  would  not  suppose  that  such  a  substance  as  gas 
could  be  packed  very  easily  in  any  way,  and  yet  Nature 
has  the  art  of  stowing  it  in  a  very  compact  form  in  all  that 
class  of  substances  which  have  already  been  described  as 
hydrocarbons — that  is  to  say,  in  almost  all  natural  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  inflammable.  It  is  packed  very  closely 
in  wood,  in  all  bituminous  coal,  and  in  all  such  substances 
as  resin,  pitch,  wax,  and  tallow. 

“Indeed,”  said  Lawrence,  pointing  to  one  of  the  tall  can¬ 
dles  which  stood  upon  the  table  before  them  while  they 
were  at  supper,  “  providing  these  candles  is  only  a  mode 
of  bringing  gas  on  board  in  a  compact  and  manageable 
form.  The  paraffine  of  which  these  candles  are  made  is  a 
hydrocarbon — that  is,  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  combined  with  each  other  and  packed  very 
closely  together.  The  heat  of  the  burning  wick  liberates 
them  and  restores  them  to  their  gaseous  form,  and  they 
then  burn,  just  as  the  gas  in  the  cities  does  f^m  a  jet; 
only,  in  the  case  of  the  candle,  the  gas  is  bufc^d) directly 
as  fast  as  it  is  set  free,  and  in  the  place  wh^£!t  is  set  free, 
instead  of  being  saved  and  stored  in  a^jjnS^t  reservoir,  and 
then  conveyed  in  pipes  to  be  burnech^ytTifFerent  places  at 
a  distance  from  where  it  is  produ^g*/.  In  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  and  in  all  essentiaKrespects,  the  burning  of 
a  candle  is  the  same  as  burnjg^  gas  from  a  jet.” 

“That’s  curious,”  said  JQki ;  “and  is  it  the  same  with 
a  lamp?”  ^ 

“  Precisely  the  replied  Lawrence ;  “  only,  in  the 

case  of  the  lamn-tne  material  from  which  the  gas  is  dis¬ 
tilled  is  a  liqui&y  Instead  of  being  a  solid,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  tl. 

“  Thu&sjv  point  of  fact,”  continued  Lawrence,  “  they  do 
burngju  in  this  steamer.  They  bring  it  on  board  packed 
ve^Snugly  in  the  paraffine  of  the  candles.  They  might, 
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even,  in  fact,  bring  it  packed  in  coal,  were  it  not  for  the  in¬ 
convenience  they  would  incur  in  that  case  in  the  work  of 
unpacking  it.” 

In  speaking  thus  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  are  the 
constituents  of  illuminating  gas,  as  packed  in  paraffine  and 
in  coal,  Lawrence  used  language,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a 
somewhat  figurative  sense ;  but  these  materials  do  certain¬ 
ly  exist  in  these  substances  in  a  very  highly  condensed  and 
concentrated  condition.  Indeed,  Nature  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  carrying  into  effect  this  kind  of  packing  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree. 

Water,  for  example,  is  composed  of  the  two  substances 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  both  of  which  in  their  ordinary  con¬ 
dition,  as  known  to  us,  appear  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  Na¬ 
ture,  in  combining  these  substances  in  the  form  of  water, 
brings  enormous  volumes  of  them  into  very  small  compass, 
and  retains  them  in  that  condition  without  any  external 
force  of  compression  or  any  means  of  confinement  what¬ 
ever.  Man  can  not  produce  this  condensatmcnby  a  press¬ 
ure  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  atmospheres.  ^  , 

I  shall  presently  explain  what  is  mez^Oy  an  atmosphere 
as  a  measure  of  pressure,  though  tfe^Qxplanation  will  not 
help  the  reader  to  form  any  disdnWconception  of  what  a 
pressure  of  a  hundred  and  fift^jitmospheres  is,  as  no  one 
can  form  any  adequate  icb  such  enormous  forces  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  have  Avm^sed  the  production  of  them 
and  observed  practicably  some  of  their  effects. 

Somewhat  in  the  same  way  by  which  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  hold  the  na£arally  gaseous  substances  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  .sb)very  compact  and  concentrated  a  condition 
in  water^ajtney  also  hold  the  carbureted  hydrogen  in  the 
paraffines  the  candle  and  in  coal.  In  the  case  of  coal,  the 
quas^tj  held  within  a  given  space  varies  much;  according 
tc^Hhe  different  qualities  of  the  coal,  and  to  other  circum- 
/So  N  2 
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stances ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  quantity  of  il¬ 
luminating  gas  sufficient  to  fill  a  room  thirty  feet  square 
and  ten  feet  high  so  closely  compressed  in  the  coal  con¬ 
taining  it,  that  if,  while  it  was  in  that  state,  it  could  be 
separated  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  coal,  it  would 
form  a  solid  block  which  a  man  could  easily  lift. 

Thus,  as  Lawrence  said,  bringing  the  gas  on  board  the 
vessel  packed  in  paraffine  or  in  coal  is  altogether  a  more 
convenient  mode  than  to  attempt  to  bring  it  in  pure,  in  its 
natural  form  and  of  its  natural  bulk,  as  gas.  In  the  form 
of  paraffine  it  is  much  more  expensive,  in  the  first  instance, 
than  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal,  but  then  it  is  much 
more  easily  extracted,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  developed,  from  thar  substance  than  from  coal ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  paraffine,  or  wax,  or  tallow,  or  any  other  such 
substance,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  wick  passing 
up  through  it  and  set  on  fire,  and  the  process  of  melting 
successive  portions  of  the  substance,  and  con  vesting  them 
into  an  illuminating  gas,  goes  on  of  itself,  wiwMhit  any  ap¬ 
paratus  or  machinery  whatever.  .  ^  ... . 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  althougjQ^eople  might  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  supply  of  gas>«tfQ>tfi  cheaper  than  in 
any  of  those  other  forms,  therecwbmd  be  required  a  com¬ 
plicated,  and  expensive,  and  ^jjtky,  and  even  somewhat 
dangerous  apparatus  to  disfi®jit.  There  would  have  to  be 
a  furnace  to  heat  the  coamml  tight  iron  retorts  to  contain 
it  so  as  to  prevent  tfcNX§as  from  being  burned  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  as  fast  as  it  ^a^produced,  and  a  reservoir  to  store  it, 
and  pipes  to  co^ey  it  to  the  different  parts  of  the  vessel 
where  it  mh^Qrbe  required,  all  of  which  would  involve 
much  trqjftjfe  and  expense. 

“Thavwould  not  do  at  all,”  said  John,  when  Lawrence 
expjipp^d  these  things  to  him. 

^Especially,”  he  added,  after  thinking  a  moment,  “  in 
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the  case  of  a  steamer  at  sea,  tossing  and  pitching  about  in 
a  storm.” 

Besides  these  objections  which  Lawrence  pointed  out, 
we  may  add  that  the  process  of  preparing  gas  from  coal, 
or,  as  Lawrence  called  it,  the  work  of  “  unpacking  it,”  not 
only  involves  the  use  of  complicated  machinery,  but  re¬ 
quires  skilled  workmen  to  manage  the  machinery  and  to 
conduct  the  process.  And  these  men  must  devote,  too,  all 
their  time  to  the  work,  and  must  be  well  paid,  so  that  it 
is,  on  every  account,  much  better  to  produce  the  gas  for 
illumination  from  some  of  the  substances  that  can  be  used 
in  the  form  of  candles  or  in  lamps,  though  they  cost  more 
at  the  outset.  It  is  only  when  very  large  quantities  of  gas 
are  required,  and  in  places,  too,  where  there  is  ample  room 
for  all  the  machinery  and  appointments,  that  it  can  be 
profitably  obtained  from  coal. 

Thus  it  can  be  manufactured  advantageously  on  a  great 
scale  for  lighting  cities  and  towns,  and  even  fo^xtensive 
private  establishments  where  there  is  plent3\^f'space  at 
command  for  the  necessary  works ;  but  Jfrvrsingle  dwell¬ 
ings,  or  small  establishments  of  everv  kind,  if  they  are  to 
be  lighted  artificially  at  all,  the  gmfMfust  be  brought  in 
packed,  as  Lawrence  called  it,  in  p^ifflne,  or  wax,  or  sper¬ 
maceti,  or  tallow,  or  oil,  or  kerppie,  or  some  other  similar 
hydrocarbon.  Q* 

“I  never  thought  befhQ^”  remarked  John,  when  Law¬ 
rence  had  made  thesJsS^planations  to  him,  “that,  when 
we  were  burning 
gas.” 

“Yes,”  rej 
both  case 

candle  5\^mp,  the  gas  is  burned  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free, 
whih^rk  the  case  of  regular  gas-works  it  is  kept  from  be- 
ii^burnecf  for  a  time  after  it  is  pet  free,  and  is  conveyed 


or  candles,  we  were  really  burning 

T^pLawrence ;  “what  is  actually  burnt  in 
^essentially  the  same,  only,  in  the  case  of  a 
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in  pipes  wherever  the  light  from  it  is  wanted.  Even  the 
flame  of  burning  wood  from  a  fire  is  the  flame  of  gas,  you 
recollect.” 

“I  remember  you  told  me  once,”  replied  John,  “how  I 
might  draw  it  off  from  the  fire  through  a  pipe-stem,  and 
burn  it  at  the  end  of  the  stem.” 

“Yes,”  rejoined  Lawrence;  “and  we  might  easily  draw 
it  off  farther  than  that,  if  we  chose,  by  means  of  an  India- 
rubber  tube. 

“  Only,  in  that  case,”  added  Lawrence,  “  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  some  other  larger  and  stronger  receptacle  than 
the  bowl  of  a  pipe  for  a  retort — a  gun-barrel,  for  instance. 
Chemists  employ  gun-barrels  very  often  for  such  experi¬ 
ments.  An  old  gun-barrel  which  is  past  service  for  shoot¬ 
ing,  such  as  can  generally  be  obtained  at  a  gunsmith’s,  will 
make  a  very  good  retort  for  such  purposes.” 

Lawrence  went  on  to  explain  that,  by  taking  such  a  gun- 
barrel,  and,  after  plugging  up  the  touch-hole,  filling'  it  half 
full  of  some  hydrocarbon  and  connecting  a  loi^India-rub- 
ber  tube  with  the  outer  end  of  it,  the  ga^vould  be  con¬ 
veyed  away  to  any  distance — to  a  sta^J^f  some  kind,  for 
example,  upon  a  table  in  the  middl^iQa  room — and  there 
burned  just  like  gas  from  a  pipeflaxLAn  the  street. 

John  said  that  he  should  u&y  ery  much  to  see  that 
done. 

“Very  well,”  replied  Lftfcgmce ;  “we  can  do  it,  or,  rath¬ 
er,  you  can  do  it  yours^yunder  my  direction,  when  we  get 
home.  I  mean  to  ©top  a  little  laboratory  and  workshop 
in  Carlton,  and  jmu  can  then  perform  as  many  such  ex¬ 
periments  as  Vblf  like.” 

“  I  mea^h/biake  some  gas,  at  any  rate,  for  one  thing,” 
replied  “Only,”  he  added,  after  reflecting  a  mo- 

mei^rH  should  think  that  the  end  of  the  India-rubber 
tid^e,  where  it  is  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  gun-barrel, 
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would  begin  to  melt  or  burn  pretty  soon.  You  see,  if  the 
butt  end  of  the  barrel  was  in  the  burning  coals,  the  muzzle 
end  w^ould  get  quite  hot  in  a  very  short  time.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Lawrence,  “  unless  we  devised  some 
way  to  keep  it  cool.  There  are  a  great  many  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  this  kind  to  be  encountered  in  making  chemical 
experiments,  and  it  requires  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
genuity  to  contrive  means  to  surmount  them.  That  is  one 
reason  why  making  chemical  experiments  is  so  useful  to  a 
boy  so  soon  as  he-  is  old  enough  for  such  work.  It  sharp¬ 
ens  his  wits. 

“  As  to  keeping  the  end  of  the  gun-barrel  cool,”  contin¬ 
ued  Lawrence,  “  there  is  a  simple  mode  of  doing  that.  We 
have  only  to  wrap  the  outer  end  of  the  barrel,  where  the 
India-rubber  tube  joins  it,  with  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth, 
winding  it  round  and  round  in  the  form  of  a  bandage,  and 
then  keeping  the  cloth  wet  by  pouring  on  a  little  water 
from  time  to  time  out  of  a  pitcher.”  «A 

“Yes,”  replied  John, “that  would  keep  ikiool.” 

“  Water  has  a  wonderful  power  to  keep^prf  thing  cool,” 
said  Lawrence,  “  even  though  it  is  hof  j^ber.” 

“That  is  very  strange,”  said  Joh™^" 


“I  mean,”  said  Lawrence, “to  k&Jp  any  thing  from  get¬ 
ting  very  hot — red  hot,  or  lu^Nsnough  to  melt  or  burn 
India-rubber,  for  example^ for,  before  the  iron  around 
which  the  wet  cloth  is  b^N$l  becomes  hot  enough  for  that, 
it  will  be  hot  enough^Cooil  the  water,  and  water  absorbs 
such  an  enormou^  quantity  of  heat  in  boiling  as  to  keep 
the  temperat^r^of  the  iron  down  to  a  comparative  low 
point.  Of  cqjff^e,  as  fast  as  the  water  in  the  cloth  is  boiled 
and  conv^Qd  into  steam,  you  must  pour  on  more,  so  as  to 
keep  tli^Hoth  all  the  time  wet.” 

‘{mt  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble,”  said  J ohn. 
xes,”  replied  Lawrence,  “  and  there  would  be  a  great 
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many  other  troubles  and  inconveniences  in  the  attempt  to 
produce  gas  on  a  small  scale  for  any  practical  purposes, 
but  we  might  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble  once  for  the 
sake  of  performing  the  experiment.” 

“  Oh  yes,”  replied  John;  “  and  I  mean  to  try  it  if  you  will 
help  me.  I  mean  to  have  a  small  pitcher  and  pour  a  little 
water  on  every  few  minutes.” 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  management  of  gas,  I 
will  add  that  there  is  an  artificial  mode  of  packing  this 
bulky  commodity  after  it  is  evolved,  by  compressing  it, 
with  great  force,  in  metallic  reservoirs  made  prodigiously 
strong  to  resist  the  pressure.  The  gas  is  driven  into  these 
reservoirs  by  means  of  forcing-pumps  working  with  great 
power.  The  French  have  adopted  this  system  in  Paris  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  engraving  represents  a  wagon 
loaded  with  gas  thus  compressed. 

The  interior  of  the  wagon  is  occupied  by  nine  cylinders, 
which  are  made  of  copper,  and  are  of  enormous^krength. 
There  is  forced  into  each  cylinder  ten  or  tvg^S^  times  as 
much  gas  as  it  would  naturally  contain  if^^gas  were  of 
its  ordinary  density;  and  as  the  expan^i0Tpressure  of  the 
gas  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity^®  that  is  forced  into 
a  given  space,  the  whole  interior  surface  of  each  cylinder 
has  a  force  pressing  upon  it  fr^fy  within  outward,  and  so 
tending  to  burst  it,  of  ten  orOtjelve  atmospheres  ! 

For  you  must  understa^Wthat  pressure  in  mechanics  is 
measured  by  atmosphej&Sr  The  pressure'  of  the  atmosphere 
is  reckoned  at  fiftj0ir-pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
actual  pressure4q^ne  atmosphere  varies  from  day  to  day 
in  the  same  udye  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  that 
there  mav^Mien  to  be  for  the  time  being  over  the  place, 
and  in  dft^ent  places  according  to  their  elevation  above 
the  JetfN^of  the  sea ;  but  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
is  tek<m  as  the  standard  of  measurement,  or,  in  other  words, 
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fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  an  atmosphere  of  press¬ 
ure.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  or  fact  which  it  is 
very  important  to  remember.  It  comes  continually  into 
philosophical  and  mechanical  calculations. 

The  meaning  of  the  principle  thus  stated  is,  that,  light 
and  rare  as  the  atmosphere  seems  to  us,  in  moving  through 
it,  it  extends  to  so  great  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  quantity  is  in  the  whole  so  great,  that  the 
weight  of  it  is  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  upon  every  square 
inch  that  it  presses  upon.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  place  a 
small  block  of  wood  an  inch  square  upon  a  table,  and  a  fif¬ 
teen  pound  weight  upon  the  block,  the  additional  pressure 
would  be  that  of  one  atmosphere  ;  and  this  additional  press¬ 
ure  would  be  just  equal  to  the  original  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  itself,  so  that,  with  the  pressure  of  the  weight,  the 
whole  pressure  would  be  exactly  doubled. 

Now  this  original  pressure,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  felt  by 
us,  because  it  acts  in  every  direction ;  just  as  swim¬ 

ming  in  the  water  does  not  feel  the  weighty®  the  water 
over  him,  because,  the  water  being  so  peraht  a  fluid,  the 
pressure  resulting  from  the  weight  differs  itself  and  bal¬ 
ances  itself  in  every  direction,  so  fish  floats  in  it, 

as  it  w^ere — in  the  pressure,  I  meiq^,  not  the  water — and  is 
not  sensible  of  it  at  all ;  so  we  C&rselves  float,  as  it  were, 
in  the  pressure  of  the  air,  ^feabli  acts  from  above  and  be¬ 
low,  upon  every  substanc<0pM  upon  every  side  of  it,  equal¬ 
ly,  and  even  from  theQy^es  and  interstices  within  it  out¬ 
wardly,  so  that  it  jQx^Juuces,  in  ordinary  cases,  no  percepti¬ 
ble  effect.  Th^wpount  of  it,  however,  in  every  direction 
and  from  ev^Oside,  is  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Now  tl^Owessure  is  really  much  greater  than  one  would 
at  first  imagine.  The  surface  of  one  side  of  a  man’s  hand, 
for  ex^it|ple,  contains  not  less,  including  the  fingers,  than 
twWity  square  inches ;  consequently,  the  weight  of  the  air 
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pressing  upon  the  hand  when  the  man  holds  it  out  hori¬ 
zontally  before  him  is  not  less  than  twenty  times  fifteen 
pounds — that  is,  three  hundred  pounds !  Now,  if  this  down¬ 
ward  pressure  upon  the  upper  surface  were  not  balanced 
and  counteracted  by  an  equal  upward  pressure  upon  the 
under  surface,  and  also  from  certain  resisting  pressures  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  fluids  within  the  hand,  no  man  could  hold  his 
hand  out  horizontally  in  that  manner  for  a  moment. 

We  see  what  the  prodigious  force  of  this  pressure  is, 
when  not  counterbalanced,  by  the  action  of  certain  steam- 
engines  which  are  worked  on  the  principle  of  producing  a 
vacuum  upon  each  side  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  alter¬ 
nately,  by  which  means  the  counterbalancing  pressure  is 
taken  off,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  other  side  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  act  without  any  thing  to  oppose  it.  By  this  means 
the  piston  is  driven  to  and  fro  with  prodigious  force,  de¬ 
veloping  a  power  that  is  sufficient  to  work  the  heaviest  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  all  by  the  simple  pressure  of  th^samosphere 
upon  one  side  of  the  piston  when  the  bala^tog  resistance 
on  the  other  side  is  taken  away.  ^  ,  , 

And  yet  this  is  only  the  pressuie  atmosphere.  It 

is  precisely  this  amount  of  pressu*^which  is  exerted  both 
on  the  inside  and  on  the  outsider  a  glass  bottle,  or  any 
other  receptable  the  interior  ^Fjwhich  has  an  open  and  free 
communication  with  the  o^ide  air. 

If,  however,  this  fmaj^mmunication  is  closed,  and  a 
double  quantity  oi*Mir  is  forced  into  the  receptacle 
through  a  pipe  fi^tepto  it  for  the  purpose,  then  we  should 
have  the  presage  of  two  atmospheres  on  the  inside  and 
only  one  oi^he  outside,  and  there  would  be  a  surplus 
force  oftS^ebn  pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  L  svfc  face,  tending  to  burst  the  vessel.  If  treble  the 
qua*5pjy  were  introduced,  then  there  would  be  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  two  atmospheres — that  is,  of  thirty  pounds  to 
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the  square  inch.  This  amount  of  pressure  on  every  square 
inch  of  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  a  barrel,  for  example,  would 
constitute  an  enormous  bursting  force — a  force  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds ! 

It  is  on  this  principle,  however,  that  the  copper  cylinders 
in  the  gas  wagon  shown  in  the  engraving  were  filled,  and 
yet  so  prodigiously  heavy  and  strong  were  they  made,  that 
sometimes,  as  has  already  been  said,  ten  or  twelve  volumes 
of  gas  were  forced  into  them.  If  the  number  is  taken  as 
eleven,  then,  allowing  one  to  balance  the  ordinary  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  on  the  outside,  we  should  have  an  expan¬ 
sive  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
acting  all  the  time  upon  the  interior  surfaces  of  all  the  cyl¬ 
inders. 

The  gas,  in  this  compact  form,  was  conveyed  about  the 
city  and  delivered  to  the  consumers.  Those  who  chose  to 
take  their  gas  of  this  company,  of  course,  were  obliged  to 
provide  the  means  of  receiving  it  in  the  form  Q^Vgasome- 
ter,  or  of  some  very  strong  and  well-securecLASeptacle,  for 
the  cylinders  in  the  wagon  were  altogel^  too  massive, 
solid,  and  heavy  to  be  removed.  Whm^Sjre  wagon  arrived 
at  the  door  of  one  of  the  customer^cmrfpe  from  one  of  the 
cylinders  in  the  wagon  was  competed  with  one  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  reservoir  withif^nd  then,  when  the  stop¬ 
cock  was  open,  the  gas  fron*&&e  cylinder  would  rush  in  by 
its  own  expansive  forq^^m  the  quantity  in  the  two  re¬ 
ceptacles  was  equaL-CTht  is,  in  case  the  receptacles  them¬ 
selves  were  equalAaid  the  pressure  would  be  that  of  five 
atmospheres  in4^J>h. 

Then,  of  c^Qte,  no  more  would  flow  from  that  cylinder, 
but  an  a$^J*fonal  quantity  could  be  thrown  in  from  a  fresh 
cylinder  where  the  pressure  of  the  whole  ten  atmospheres 
wa^Sui  entire.  The  first  cylinder,  moreover,  which  had 
d^vered  half  its  gas,  could  be  made  to  deliver  more  at 
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the  establishment  of  the  next  customer,  whose  receptacle, 
being  empty,  would  be  ready  to  take  half  of  that  which 
still  remained.  Thus,  while  the  cylinder  in  the  wagon 
would  deliver  five  atmospheres  at  the  first  customer’s,  it 
would  deliver  two  and  a  half,  which  would  be  half  of  the 
remainder,  at  the  second,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  with 
proper  management,  a  large  portion  of  the  load  could  be 
delivered,  and  the  residue,  which  was  not  delivered,  would 
not  be  lost,  but  would  remain  in  the  cylinders  as  so  much 
toward  the  next  filling. 

The  plan,  however,  after  all,  was  not  found  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  successful.  There  were  so  many  difficulties  and  in¬ 
cumbrances  to  interfere  with  the  easy  and  convenient 
management  of  it  that  it  never  was  carried  into  extensive 
operation.  One  good,  however,  results  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  :  it  affords  an  excellent  illustration  to  aid  the  young 
student  to  understand  the  nature  and  the  operation  of 
pressures ,  and  the  modes  of  measuring  them^SJid  Law¬ 
rence  made  very  good  use  of  it  for  this  j®)5ose  in  his 
conversation  with  John. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  steamer  by  which  Lawrence  and  J ohn  made  their 
passage  up  the  North  River  arrived  at  Albany  early  in 
the  morning.  From  Albany  they  were  to  continue  their 
journey  by  land.  Their  route  lay  to  the  eastward,  toward 
New  England.  The  scenery  along  the  road  was  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  beautiful,  and  the  locomotive,  as  if  equally 
proud  of  the  large  company  of  neatly-dressed  passengers 
under  his  charge,  filling  the  long  train  of  cars  which  he 
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had  to  draw,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  through 
which  he  had  to  take  them,  ran  whistling  along  his  way 
as  if  his  heart  was  filled  with  gladness  and  joy,  now 
winding  around  the  point  of  a  rocky  hill,  now  running 
with  redoubled  speed  down  a  long  incline,  but  always 
bringing,  at  every  moment,  new  scenes  of  fertility  and 
beauty  into  view — smiling  valleys,  pretty  towns,  and  for¬ 
est-covered  hills. 

John  was  much  interested,  as  they  went  on,  in  observing 
all  the  streams  flowing  through  the  valleys  which  they 
could  overlook  from  the  windows  of  the-  car,  and  he  saw 
many  examples  of  such  streams  pursuing  a  very  meander¬ 
ing  course  through  level  meadow-lands,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  an¬ 
cient  lakes  or  ponds.  The  case  in  which  this  effect  was 
manifested  on  the  grandest  scale  was  that  of  the  windings 
of  the  Connecticut  River  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Holyoke. 
The  travelers  stopped  over  one  train  expres^h^to  obtain 
a  good  view  of  this  valley,  which  object  tlroy^ittained  by 
going  partly  up  Mount  Holyoke.  They not  have  time 
to  go  to  the  top.  >P' 

When  at  length  they  took  theipplQes  in  the  tram  again 
to  resume  their  journey,  John  amrmeed  himself  with  reading 
for  a  time,  and  then  finally  si<ur  Tiis  book  and  said  he  was 
very  tired.  & 

“  I  suppose  you  dnl^p£)  sleep  very  well  last  night  on 
board  the  steam-boa&Osaid  Lawrence;  “ and, besides,  we 
have  had  a  some^ipx  fatiguing  time  of  it  to-day.” 

So  Lawrencq^roposed  that  John  should  place  himself  in 
a  comfortabj|^osition  and  see  if  he  could  not  go  to  sleep. 
John  sai&spe  was  sure  he  could  not  go  to  sleep,  for  he  was 
not  sleepy. 

^J^u  can  put  yourself  in  a  comfortable  position,  at  any 
said  Lawrence,  “  and  then  I  will  tell  you  a  story.” 
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John  said  that  that  was  exactly  what  he  should  like. 
So  he  placed  his  feet  upon  the  valise,  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  Lawrence’s  shoulder,  and  Lawrence  began  : 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  story,”  said  he,  “of  the  man  who  first 
discovered  the  mode  of  lighting  by  gas.  His  name  was 
Lebon.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  an  engineer  by  profes¬ 
sion.  He  was  in  the  government  employ,  being  engaged 
in  superintending  certain  public  works  and  manufactures. 
But,  besides  his  regular  business,  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  making  investigations  and  experiments.” 

“That  was  a  good  thing,”  said  John. 

“Yes,”  replied  Lawrence, “if  it  was  not  carried  too  far. 
He  was  charged  with  neglecting  his  regular  duties  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  time  to  make  his  experiments.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  charge  was  just  or  not,  but  I  advise  you,  if 
you  make  any  experiments  this  winter,  not  to  let  them  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  regular  studies.”  t 

John  did  not  answer.  The  truth  was,  he  was^teghming 
to  feel  a  little  sleepy. 

“  The  first  experiment  that  he  made  in  JK&^tion  to  gas,” 
continued  Lawrence,  “  was  something  li&Jour  plan  of  dis¬ 
tilling  gas  in  a  pipe,  only  he  used  a  ^ISp^bottle  instead  of 
a  pipe.  He  observed,  in  watchinX^he  fire,  that  the  flame 
sometimes  seemed  to  flicker  in  tne  air  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  wood,  and  he  concewetl  the  idea  of  separating  it 
entirely.  So  he  filled  bottle  with  sawdust,  and 

fitted  some  kind  of  jklCTb  into  the  mouth  of  it,  and  then 
put  the  bottle  into  tksJfire  among  the  burning  coals.” 

“But,  Lawrent^b  said  John,  partially  arousing  himself, 
“  the  bottle^  break.” 

“  Yes,”^fi^Lawrence,  “  if  he  put  it  in  suddenly  it  would 
break,  but  you  can  heat  glass  very  hot  if  you  heat  it  very 
gradMIJ^  and  Lebon,  no  doubt,  took  all  necessary  precau- 
tioi^  His  experiment  succeeded  very  well.  Then  he  tried 
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it  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  the  gas,  as  he  first  formed  it,  had 
many  impurities  combined  with  it  which  gave  it  a  bad 
smell.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  contriving  modes 
of  freeing  it  from  these  impurities,  but  he  succeeded  toler¬ 
ably  well  at  last. 

“He  had,  however,  a  great  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  His  salary  was  very  small,  and  the  condition  of  the 
government  at  that  time  in  France  was  so  unsettled,  that 
what  was  due  him  was  very  slowly  and  irregularly  paid. 
All  his  friends  and  acquaintances  laughed  at  him,  too,  as  a 
visionary  schemer. 

“  He,  however,  persevered,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  his  invention  so  far  perfected  that  he  constructed 
an  apparatus  sufficient  for  lighting  a  house  which  he  hired 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  he  advertised  his  plan  and  ojDened 
his  house  once  a  week  or  so  to  the  public,  on  the  payment 
of  three  francs  admission.  Do  you  remember  how  much 
three  francs  is,  of  our  money  ?” 

John  did  not  answer.  J2T 

“I  verily  believe  the  boy  is  asleep,”  saijCkawrence,  speak¬ 
ing  to  himself;  “so  much  the  bette&^-iSleep  will  do  him 
more  good  than  any  story.”  C' 

So  Lawrence  did  not  disturl^iim,  but  let  him  sleep  on, 
and  John  did  not  wake  untilQ^  so  nearly  reached  home 
that  he  did  not  ask  for  t  W2bst  of  the  story.  I  will,  how¬ 
ever,  add  that  poor  I^sh^^nd  not  live  to  see  the  final  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  inventi&rfyin  the  midst  of  his  active  efforts  to 
induce  the' goverkj£)fent  to  make  arrangements  for  giving 
his  new  mod^^^llumination  a  fair  trial  on  a  proper  scale, 
he  was  fo  iw^one  morning  murdered  in  a  public  park  in 
Paris,  (mother,  in  a  wood  which  has  since  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  paidc oi  great  celebrity,  but  which  was  in  those  days  des- 
ol^(^a>id  lonely,  and  the  resort  of  thieves  and  robbers.  It 
^s  supposed  that,  in  crossing  this  ground  bn  his  way  to 
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his  home,  he  was  waylaid  and  killed  by  the  highwaymen 
that  infested  the  place  at  night,  on  account  of  its  very  dark¬ 
ness  and  obscurity. 

He  lost  his  life  thus  for  want  of  the  safeguard  in  lone¬ 
some  places  which  simple  illumination  affords — a  safeguard 
which  in  those  days  could  not  be  provided,  but  which, 
through  his  discoveries,  was  soon  to  be  introduced  into  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  one  of  the  greatest 
means  of  protection  for  the  community  against  the  preva¬ 
lence  and  the  consequences  of  vice  and  crime  is  Light. 

Early  in  the  evening  Lawrence  and  John  arrived  safely 
at  their  respective  homes. 
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aiBflCs^me  for  Boys ;  and  the  different  volumes  are  adapted  to 
vvatorous  ages,  so  that  the  Series  forms  a  complete  Library  of  Story 
QSooks  for  Children  of  the  Family  and  the  Sunday-School. 


I?iteresting  Books  for  the  Young . 
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HARPER’S  FIRESIDE  LIBRARY :  expressly  adapted  to  the 
Domestic  Circle,  Sunday-Schools,  &c.  Cloth,  75  cents  each  : 
Alden’s  Alice  Gordon. — Alden’s  Lawyer’s  Daughter. — Alden’s 
Young  Schoolmistress. — Burdett’s  Arthur  Martin.— The  Dying 
Robin. — Ellen  Herbert;  or,  Family  Changes. — Mayhew’s  Good 
Genius  that  turned  every  thing  into  Gold. — William  the  Cot¬ 
tager. — Mayhew’s  Magic  of  Kindness. 

MAYHEW’S  BOYHOOD  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER ;  or,  The 
Sufferings  of  the  Little  Beggar-Boy  who  afterward  became  the 
Great  German  Reformer.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  lGmo,  Cloth, 
$1  25. 

MAYHEW’S  PEASANT-BOY  PHILOSOPHER.  The  Story  of 
the  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher;  or,  “A  Child  Gathering  Pebbles 
on  the  Sea-Shore.”  (Founded  on  the  Early  Life  of  Ferguson, 
the  Shepherd-Boy  Astronomer,  and  intended  to  show  how  a  Poor 
Lad  became  acquainted  with  the  Principles  of  Natural  Science.) 
Illustrations.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

MAYHEW’S  WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE ;  or,  Young  Humphrey 
Davy  (the  Cornish  Apothecary’s  Boy,  who  taught  himself  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy,  and  eventually  became  President  of  the  Royal 
Society).  The  Life  of  a  Wonderful  Boy  written  for  Boys.  Il¬ 
lustrations.  1-Gmo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

MAYHEW’S  YOUNG  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN;  or,  the  Right 
Road  through  Life.  A  Story  to  show  how  Young  ^Benjamin 
Learned  the  Principles  which  Raised  him  from  a  PritffeJls  Boy  to 
the  First  Embassador  of  the  American  Republic.  ^2^$oy’s  Book 
on  a  Boy’s  own  Subject.  With  Illustrations  b^a&feN  Gilbert. 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  /Vs 

FOLKS  AND  FAIRIES.  Stories  for  Litlfc©nldren.  By  Lucy 
Randall  Comfort.  Illustrated.  ScmtfreHto,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

MRS.  MORTIMER’S  READING  ^^mi'OUT  TEARS ;  or,  A 
Pleasant  Mode  of  Learning  to  &eatar  Beautifully  Illustrated. 
Small  4to,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MRS.  MORTIMER’S  LINES  £EFT  OUT;  or,  Some  of  the  His¬ 
tories  left  out  in  “Line  iqW4Ane.”  With  Illustrations.  lGmo, 
Cloth,  75  cents.  Cfb 

MRS.  MORTIMER’S  ABOUT  JESUS.  With  Illustra¬ 

tions  and  a  Map—  ©no,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MRS.  MORTIME^  STREAKS  OF  LIGHT;  or,  Fifty-two 
Fa  ible  for  Fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  Year.  Illus¬ 


trations.  JkDmtf,  Cloth,  75  cents. 
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HARRY5  S/i|ADDER  TO  LEARNING.  With  250  Illustrations. 
SqiqtoSJto,  Cloth,  75  cents. 


HARRIS  SUMMER  IN  ASHCROFT.  Illustrations.  Square 
4^  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MpSTON’S  FRED  MARKHAM  IN  RUSSIA;  or,  The  Boy 
Travelers  in  the  Land  of  the  Czar.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
Illustrated.  Small  4to,  Cloth,  Gilt,  75  cents. 
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Interesti?ig  Books  for  the  Young, . 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  REUBEN  DAVIDGER,  Seventeen 
Years  and  Four  Months  Captive  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 
By  James  Greenwood.  With  Engravings.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  A  Book  of  Natural  History 
and  Adventure.  By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of  “  The  True 
History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin,”  “  The  Seven  Curses  of  London,” 
&c.  With  147  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

SELF-MADE  MEN.  By  Charles  C.  B.  Seymour.  Many  Por¬ 
traits.  12mo,  588  pages,  Cloth,  $ 1  75. 

SMILES’S  SELF-HELP  ;  with  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con¬ 
duct.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo,  Cloth,  $  1  00. 

SMILES’S  CHARxiCTER.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  ;  Including  a  Residence  in  Victoria,  and 
a  Journey  by  Rail  across  North  America.  By  a  Boy.  Edited 
by  Samuel  Smiles.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

TPIACKERAY’S  ROSE  AND  THE  RING ;  or,  The  History  of 
Prince  Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo.  A  Fireside  Pantomime  for 
Great  and  Small  Children.  By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh.  Numer¬ 
ous  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

WOOD’S  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  being  a  Description  of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of 
“Illustrated  Natural  History.”  With  about  140  liberations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $4  50.  J 

A  FRENCH  COUNTRY  FAMILY.  TranslatecL©t{ie  Author 
of  “  John  Halifax  ”  from  the  French  of  MadqpjpDE  Witt,  n€e 
Guizot.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $lj>p^ 

MOTHERLESS,  Translated  by  the  AutlvwKbr  “  John  Halifax” 
from  the  French  of  Madame  De  WiTjpp&JjruizoT.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  , 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARgkor,  Sketches  of  a  Girl’s  Life. 
Written  by  her  Sister.  With  ftu/  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
Foster,  D.D.  16mo,  Cloth,J0jOO. 

HOOKER’S  CHILD’S  BOQij|F  NATURE.  The  Child’s  Book 
of  Nature,  for  the  Us^W^lamilies  and  Schools  :  intended  to  aid 
Mothers  and  Teacheraw^Training  Children  in  the  Observation  of 
Nature.  In  Thr^S  Kaffts.  Part  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals. 
Part  III.  Air,  W&^r,  Heat,  Light,  &c.  By  Worthington 
Hooker,  M>I£*  Engravings.  The  Three  Parts,  complete  in 
One  VolunmN^rnall  4to,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  or,  separately,  90  cents 
each  r  ) 


MACfi’^&RVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The  Servants  of 


the  Stojfcicli.  By  Jean  Mace.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

MAG&S  HISTORY  OF  A  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  and  its  Ef- 
t®n  the  Organization  of  Men  and  Animals,  1 2mo,  Cloth,  $  1  75. 


WARNER’S  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES.  Illustrations. 


(Jj  iumo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


